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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH VOLUME 

The principles of selection which were followed in the earlier volumes 
of this work have been adhered to in this also, except in the last 
chapter, where it was found necessary in some degree to modify them. 
The age through which we have just passed is still too close to us to 
enable us to decide with any confidence which, among the many 
names w^hich were prominent in the second rank of its literature, will 
continue to interest posterity. Instead, therefore, of crowding the 
page with eminent names, certain leading figures have been taken as 
unquestionably in themselves attractive, and as probably representa- 
tive of the time. This portion of the work, it is obvious, must be pecu- 
liarly liai)le, in future editions, to extension and alteration. At present, 
its limit is the death of Queen Victoria, and it deals with no living 
person, except with one famous and venerable philosopher, whose 
work, we must regretfully suppose, is finished. 

So far as the illustration of this volume is concerned, we descend 
through grades of picturesque decline to the period, not merely of the 
frock-coat and of the top-hat, but of that most inaesthetic instrument, 
the photographer's lens. We may claim, perhaps, to make up in 
copiousness for a lack of beauty which is no fault of ours. Among 
those whose kindness and generosity have enabled us to enrich this 
volume, my particular thanks are due to Mr. William Archer, to 
Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson, to Mr. Ernest H. Coleridge, to 
Mr. Coningsby D' Israeli, to Mr. Warwick Draper, to Mrs. John 
Richard Green, to Miss Gaskell, to Mr. John Murray, to Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie, to Mr. Clement Shorter, to Mr. M. H. Spielmann, 
to Mrs. Baird Smith, to Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., and to 
Mr. Butler Wood of Bradford. As before, I have to thank my 
friend Mr. A. H. Bullen for his kindness in reading the proofs and 
Mrs. Sydney Pawling for her valuable help in obtaining matter 

for illustration. 

E. G. 

November 1903. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE AGE OF WORDSWORTH 



178&-1815 



The period which immediately preceded and accompanied the French 
Revolution was one of violent and complete transition iii En^lisli literature. 
The lon^ frost of classicism broke up ; tiie sealed fountains of romantic 
expression forced their way forth, and then travelled smootlily on upon tht-ir 
melodious courses. The act of release, then, is the predominant intfre^t to 
us in a general survey, and the progress of liberated romance the main object 
of our study. Poetry once more becomes 
the centre of critical attention, and proves 
the most important branch of literature 
cullivated in England. The solitary ii<^ure 
of Burke attracts towards the condition 
of prose an observation otherwise riveted 
upon the singularly numetons and varied 
forms in wliich poetry is suddenly trans- 
forming itself. As had been the case two 
hundred years before, verse came abruptly 
I0 the front in England, and absorbed all 
public attention. 

Among the factors which led to the 
enfranchisement of the imagination, several 
date from the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Johnson's famous and diverting 
Lhrs of the Poets was raised as a bulwark 
against foces which that sagacious critic 
had long felt to be advancing, and which 
he was determined to withstand. The 
Aristutelian rules, the monotony of vt 
abstract ideas and conveutional verbiage — 1 
under which poetry had gone forth 1 
i(j6o was now beginning to be discredited, 
insut'licient, for Gray had broken up the vei 
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timid protest had given scandal, while Churchill and Goldsmith had gone 
back to the precise tradition. But 1760-70 produced a second and stronger 
effort in revolt, founded on archaistic research. Antiquaries had {^onc dimly 
searching after the sources of Middle English, and Chatterton had forged 
the Rowley poems ; Warton had glorified Spenser, and Percy had edited 
his inspiring Rdiques. Most of all, the pent-np spirit of lyricisui, that instinct 
for untrammelled song which the eighteentli century had kept so closely 
caged, had been stimulated to an eager beating of its wings by the mysleiious 
deliverances of the pseudo-Ossian. 

On the whole, this last, although now so tarnished and visibly so spurious, 
seems to have been at that time 
the most powerful of all the in- 
fluences which made for the re- 
vival of romanticism in England. 
Thousands of readers, accustomed 
to nothing more stimulating than 
Young and Blair, reading the Deso- 
lation of Halclutha and Ossian's 
Address to the Sun with rapture, 
found a new hunger for song 
awakened in their hearts, and felt 
their pulses tingling with mystery 
and melody. They did uot ask 
themselves too closely what the 
rhapsody was all about, nor quibble 
at the poorness of the ideas and 
the limited range of the images. 
What Gessner gave and Rousseau, 
what the dying century longed for 
in that subdued hysteria which was 
presently to break forth in political 
violence, was produced to excess by the vibrations of those shadowy harp- 
strings which unseen fingers plucked above the Caledonian graves of Fingal 
and Malvina. Ossian had nothing of position and solid value to present to 
Europe ; but it washed away the old order of expression, and it prepared a 
clear field for Goethe, Wordsworth, and Chateaubriand. 

But in the meantime, four poets of widely various talent arrest our attention 
during the last years of the century. Of these, two, Cowper and Crabbe, 
endeavoured to support the old tradition ; Burns and Blake were entirely 
indifferent to it — such, at least, is the impression which their work produces 
on us, whatever may have been their private wish or conviction. Certain 
dates are of value in emphasising the practically simultaneous appearance of 
these poets of the transition, Cowper's Table Talk was published in 1782, 
and the Task in 1785. Crabbe's clearly defined first period opens with the 
Candidate of 1780, and closes with the Neivspaper of 17S5. Blake's Poetical 
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Sketches date from 1783, and the Songs of Imwceme from 1787. H the 
world in general is acquainted with a sinj^k- bihlioyraphiail fact, it is 
aware that the Kilmarnock Burns was issued in 1786. Here, then, is a 
solid body of poetry evidently marked out for the notice of the historian, 
a definite group of verse invitinji his inspection and his classificalion. 
Unfortunately, attractive and interesting as each of these poets is, it is 
exceedingly difficult to persuade ourselves that they form anything like a 
school, or are proceeding in approximately the same direction. If a writer 
less like Crabbe than Burns is to be found in literature, it is surely Blake, 
and a parallel between Cowper and Burns would reduce a critic to despair. 

At lirst sight we simply 
see the following general 
phenomena. Here is Wil- 
liam Cowi'EK, a writer of 
great elegance and amenitv, 
the soul of gentle wit and 
urbane grace, engaged in 
continuing and extending 
the work of Thomson, ad- 
vancing the exact obser- 
vation of natural objects, 
without passion, without 
energy, without a trace of 
lyrical effusion, yet distin- 
guished from Ins eighteenth 
century predecessors by a 
resistance to their affected, 
rhetorical diction ; a very 
pure, limpid, tender talent, 
all light without fire or 
vapour. 

WUliam Cowper 

William Cowper (1731- Jfu,- the n. I„^ h- sir Thom/n Lawi-mce 

1800) wus the sun of the 

Rev, John Cowpi;r and his wife Ann Donne, of good family on bolh sides. His 
father was chaplain to Gtorge II. and rector of (Irt-at Ik-rkhampstead, where the 
poet was bom on the 15th of N'ovcmher 1731. He was a very delicate child, 
much neglected at home aftcT his mother's death in 1737, when he was sent 
for two years to a school in Market Street, Herts, where his nervous strength 
was permanently undL-rmined by the bullying of one of his school-fellows. His 
eyes btcame painfully inflamed, and for two years (1739-41) he was under medical 
care in the house of an oculist. About the age of ten he grew stronger, and was 
able to he sent to Westminster School, where he played cricket and football, 
and, under the celebrated Latinist, Vincent IJourne, became a competent scholar. 
Among his friends and associates at school were Churchill, Colman, Cumberl.and, and 
Warren Hastings. Cowper remained at Wcsiminstur until 1749, when he was entered 
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of the Middle Temple, and articled for three years to a solicitor. During this time 
he was intimate with the family of his uncle, Ashley Coupcr, with uhose (laui;lilt:rs, 
ILirriet and Theodora, he was to be found " from mominj,' to nij;ht, {jiyylinj; and iiiakinf^ 

giy^'k'.' This «as well enough, 
but when in 1752 he went to 
reside alone in the Tem])lc, 
soHtudo made him morbid, 
and his old ii,ehndi<ily re- 
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stages. At the death of his father, in 1756, Cowpcr bought 
Temple, and b^an to contribute to current literature. He ; 
several half-penny ballads, two or three of which had the honour t' 
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In the summer of 1765 he was considered to 
be so far cured that he was removed to lodgings 
in Huntingdon. Here he renewed his corre- 
spondence with a charming cousin, Lady Hes- 
keth, and made some pleasant acquaintances, 
in particular that of a cultivated family of 
Unwins, into whose house he was taken as a 
paying guest later in the same year. In 1 767 
the elder Mr. Unwin was thrown from his 
horse, the children were dispersed, and it 
became natural for Mrs. Unwin and Cowper to 
take house together. Accordingly in September 
thi^ removed to Orchard Side in Olney in 
Bucks. Here Cowper was greatly impressed 
by the character and conversation of the 
curate, John Newton, who persuaded the poet 
duties : Olney was a poor parish, without gentry-, ' 
squire." Newton, however, had no sense of mu 
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^owper in his Study, with his favourite hare 

an old friend and a new one ; he renounced 

her supremacy. T/ie Task placed its author, 
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on once more ivith his cousin, I^dy Hesketh, 

his corresimndeiils, and, encour;iged l»y her 

riomer. His "dearest i-o/,' lady Hesketh, 

d with infiniie delicacy lielped him and Mrs. 

re now again threatened with poverty. It wa.s 

id took a house at Weston- Underwood. Here 

the fanatic harshness of Newton and grief at the sudden death of William Unwin, his 

friend's son, brought on a fresh attack of insanil). Delayed by illness and melancholy, 

it was not until 1791 that the Homer saw the light. Cow[jer Ijcgan to write once more 

with ardour, but the decline of Mr.s. L'nwin's faculties, ending in paralysis, clouded 

his intelligence again. He fought a losing battle against insanity, but for the 
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remainder of his life he was practically a lunatic. In 1795 he w-as moved to Dunham 
Lodge,^ near Swaffham, and then into the town of East Dereham, where Mrs. Unwin 
died on the lyih uf December 1796. Cowper lived on, with occasionally gleams of 
sanity, his occasional translations, done during these last days, sliowing no failure of 

MS. of the Bellman Verses 
Frestn-ed in Ike Brilhh Museum 

power, until the z5th of April rSoo, He wus buried in Dereham Church, "named 
softly, as the hoiLsehold name of one whom God hath taken."' His ijuximij-irably 
witty, tender, and graceful Letters were published, with his life, by Hayliy in 1803. 
The Poplar Field. 

iThe poplars are fell'd ; farewell tu the shade 
1 And the whispering sound of the cooi colonnade ; 

') Tlic wmds play no longer and sing in the leaves, 

Nor Ouse on his bosom their ima^e receives. 
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True to his charjfe, ihe cloae-pack'd lead bcliinci, 

Yet, careless what he brings, his one concein 

Is to conduct it 111 the destined inn, 

And, having dropp'd the expected bag, pass on. 

He whistles as he goes, lighl-liearted wretch. 

Cold and yet cheerful : messenger of grief 

Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some ; 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 

Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks. 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 

With tears, that irickled down the writer's cheeks 

Fast as the periods from his fluent quill, 

Or charged with amorous sighs of absent swains. 

Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 

His horse and him, unconscious of them alL 




Ccwper's Summer House 

Fivm a Dra-Jiing ty J. D. fj.irtli,:^ 

But O the important budget 1 usber'd in 
With such heart-shaking music, who can say 
What are its tidings ? have our troops auak'd? 
Or do ihey still, as if with opium drugg'd, 
Snore to the murmurs of the Atlantic wave? 
Is India free i and does she wear her plumed 
And jewell'd turban with a smile of peace ? 
Or do we grind her still ? The grand debate. 
The popular harangue, the larl reply. 
The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit, 
And the loud laugh — 1 long to know them all ; 
I burn to set the imprison'd wranglers free, 
.^nd give Ihem voice and ullcrance once again. 

Now stir tlie fire and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa ruund, 
And, while ihe bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 
Thai cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each. 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 



To MKs. Unwin. 
[.'/"/ 1793-] 
Mary I i nanl a lyre willi oilier strinjrs, 

Such aid from lieaven ns some ha\c feigned they drew. 

An eloquence scarce given lo mortals, new 
And undebased by praise of meaner Ihinys, 
That, ere lliroujjh a^'e or wi)e I shetl my "itigs, 

I may record thy worth with honour due, 

III verse as musical us thou an true. 
And that ininioruilises whom it sink's. 
But tliou hast little need. There is a book 

Uy seraphs writ «itli beams of heavenly light. 
On which the eyes of (lotl nol rarely look, 

A chronicle of aciions just ami briyht ; 
There all thy deeds, my faithfid Mary, shine. 
And, since thou own'st that praise, 1 spare thee mine. 




View of Olnejr 

Fivm a Dniwiug by J. I). Harding 

TfiF. Cn[.UI!UI.\l). 
Close by the threshold of a door iiaiFd fast 
Three kittens sat ; each kitten liwk'd a^'hast ; 
I passinj; swift and inattentive by, 
At ihe three kittens cast a careless eve, 
Not much concern'd to know what ihey did there, 
Not deeming kittens worth a poet's care, 
liut presently a loud and furious hiss 
Caused me to stop, and to exclaim, " What's (his ?' 
When lo ! upon the threshold met my * iew, 
With head erect and eyes of fiery hue. 
A viper, long as Count de Grasse's queue. 
Forth from his head his forked tongue he throws, 
Darting it full against a kittens nose, 
W ho haling never seen in field or house 
The like, sat still and silent as a mouse ; 
Only iirojecling with attention due. 
Her whiaker'.i face, she ask'd hlni. " Who art you ? 
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On to the hall went I, with pace not slow. 

But swift as lightning, for a long Dutch hoe, 

With which, well-arm'd, I hasten'd to the spot, 

To find the viper,— but I found him not. 

And, turning up the leaves and shrulJS around, 

Found only — that he vvas not to be found. 

But still the kittens, sitting as before, 

Sat watching close the bottom of the door. 

"! hope," said 1, "the villain I M-aildkill 

Has slipp'd between the door and iln^ door-siU ; 

And if I rruike despatch and follou liard, 

No iJoubt but I shall tind him in the yanl : " 

For long ere now it should have tjci n ichearsed, 

'Twas in the garden that I found liiTn lirst. 

Even there I found him, there the ftiU-grown cat 

His head, with velvet paw, did gently pal. 

As curious as the kittens erst had been 

To learn what this phenomenon might mean. 

FiU'd \i-ilh heroic ardour at the sight, 

And fearing ever>' moment he would bite. 

And rob our household of our only cat 

That was of age lo combat with a rat. 

With otitstretch'd hoe I slew him at the door. 

And taught him NEVER TO COME THEkE NO .MORE. 

Gee'^Crabbi. Then, here is GEORGE CkaBBE, whom Byron would liave done better to 
call " Dryden in woriited stockings," a dense, rough, strongly vitalised n:ir- 

rator, without a touch of 
revolt against the conven- 
tions of form, going back, 
indeed — across Goldsmith 
and Pope — -to tht; precise 
prosody nsed by IJrydfn 
at the close of his life 
for telling tragical stories; 
a writer absolutely retro- 
gressive, as it at first 
seems, rejecting all siigge?" 
tion of change, and coni- 
plttely satished with tlie 
old medi:t for liis pecu- 
which 
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lied liimself f.Jr holy -.rders, 
and returned to Aldulx.rough 
as curate; In 17SJ he «-as 
ordainvd priest, and ai)[M)inted 
chaplain to the I >uke of Rut- 
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Rev. George Crabbe 



fashion of his time, cM-lum- 
ing two (M»)r livini;s in |)or- 
selsliire for two ofgreater value in the Vale of IJelvoir. Uhen the 1 )ukc of liulland 
died in 17.SS, the duchess presented him with tivo rectories Ili Leicestershire. Crahbe 
had by this time abandoned poetry, his latest puhlic-ation of not-,- having lieen T.'ie 
AVn-i/;,/;-/; 17S5. Lor.l Tburlow had told him tiiat be was as like Parson .\dams as 
twelve to a dozen. He carried out the [KLrallel : he marrii-.l and settled down as a 
conifortable country eleryyman, without any ami.iiion, and it was more than twenty 
years hefr.re the world heanl of him a^aiii. Mcan«hi:e lie had added lo his elerical 
inciLni henries, and in 1796 he had taken a mansiim in Suffolk, flreot Cdenham Hall. 
Here he lived for nearly ten years, and then returned 10 one of his incumbencies, 
Mutton, where lie had not lived since 1791, in consequence of a warning from bis 
bi^iioi) that he hail grown too laN ah<iut parochial residence. The -e-eral awakening 
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of a public interest in poetry seems to have roused Crabbe in his seclusion. In 1S07 
he published the Poems, which he had written during his long retirement ; they pleased, 
and in the same year Crabbe was encouraged to bring out a long poem, The Parish 
Register, parts of which had already been seen and admired by Fox. We are told 
that these passages were the last specimens of literature which " engaged and amused 
the capacious, the candid, the benevolent mind of this great man." The success of 
The Parish Register was beyond all probable expectation, and Crabbe found himself 

suddenly famous at the age 
of fifty-three. He published 
The Borough, perhaps the 
best of his composiiions, in 
1810; Tilts in Verse in 
1812 ; and finally, in 1819, 
Tales of the Hall. During 
these years he had the grati- 
fication of seeing himself 
habitually named among the 
first poet.s of the age. When 
the ;ale of his works had 
alrea.'.y flagged a little, he 
was still able to dispose of his 
entire copyright for ^3000, a 
sum which, according to an 
amusing story of Moore's, he 
characteristically carried loose 




pocket from I.ondon to Trow- 
bridge in Wiltshire, of which 
parish he had been the rector 
since 1814. His celebrity, his 
genial simplicity, and the 
gentleness of his humour made 
Crabbe a very general favour- 
ite, and entertaining stories of 
his unworldly manners were 
commonly current. He was 
now widely invited to great 
houses, and enjoyed his fame, but never quite woke up from his bewilderment at find- 
ing himself a fashionable genius. Walter Scott esteemed and liked Crabbe, and had 
often ui^ed him to come and stay with him in Edinburgh. He was, nevertheless, a 
little disconcerted to see the Sufiblk poet quietly arrive, unannounced, in the very 
midst of the celebration of George IV.'s visit in August 1822, and take a dignified 
part in the proceedings. Crabbe, already an elderly man, was to live nearly ten years 
more. He died at Trowbridge on the 3rd of February 18^2, having published 
nothing since the Ta:es of the Hall. His works and letters were given to the 
world in 1834 by his son, George Crabbe the younger. 



Rev. George Cnbbe 

Fr>,m an original Drawing 



Faxnv's Dbkam. 

Th-^y feci the calm delif;lil, nnti ihus proceed 
Tlirc)uj,'li the ijrccn laiif.— llim linjjfr in llic mend, — 
Stmy OLT the h&nh in all its purple bloom,— 
And pluck the blossom wlicrc tlic wild bcis hum ; 
Tlien through the broimiy Iwund uiih ease ihey jiass, 
And press the sandy sheep-walk's slentier gra*s, 
Where dwarfish flowers among the gorse are spread, 
And the lamb browses by tbc linnet's bed ; 
Then 'cross the bounding brook they m;ikc iheir "ay 
O'er its rouyh bridge— and there behold the bay I— 
The ocean smiling to the fervid sun— 
The waves that faintly fall and slowly run— 




Parham Hall, Suffolk (the Most House of Crabbe) 

J^rom <i 1 1 'a'er^ol.:iir Drawing by ISlarkion Siaiifiild 

The ships at distance and the boats at hand ; 

And now they walk upon the seaside sai;d, 

Counting; the nmnbcr and what kind ihcy be, 

Ships softly sinking in the sleepy sea : 

Now arm in arni, now piirted, they behold 

The glitt'ring waters on the shingles rolld : 

The timid girls, half dreading their design, 

IJip the small foot in the retarded brine, 

And search for crimson weeds, which spreading flow, 

Or lie like pictures on the sand below ; 

\Vith all those bright red pebbles, Ihat the sun 

Through the small wa\es so softly shines upon ; 

And those live lucid jcUics which the eye 

Delights to trace as they swim glittering by : 

I'earl-shells and rubied starfish they admire. 

And will arrange above the parlour-fire, — 
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Tokens of bliss '. — " Oh ! horrible ! a wave- 
Roars as it rises— save me, Edward ! sa\'e 1 " 
She cries ; — Alas '. the watchman on his way 
Calls, and lets in— truth, terror, and the day 1 

Dwellings of the Poor, 
All our poor to know. 
Let's seek the ivinding Lane, the narrow Row, 
Suburban prospects, where the traveller stops 
To see the sloping tenement on props, 

With building- jards immix'd, and humble sheds and shops ; 
Where the Cross-keys and Plumbers' Arms invite 
Laborious men to taste their coarse delight ; 




Aldborough Town Hall 
J^rom a Drawing iy C. Sh,>,/eld 

\\Tiere the low porches, stretching from the door, 
Gave 5'ime distinction in ihe days of yore, 
Yet now neglected, more offend the t \'e, 
By gloom and ruin, than the cottage by : 
Places like these the noblest town endures, 
The gayest palace has its sinks and seivers. 

Here is no pavement, no inviting shop, 
To give us shelter when compcll'd to stop ; 
But plashy puddles stand along the way, 
Fill'd by the rain of one tempestuous day ; 
And these so closely to the buildings run. 
■ That you must ford them, for you cannot shun ; 
Though here and there convenient bricks arc laid. 
And door-side heaps afford their dubious aid. 

Lo ! yonder shed ; observe iis garden -ground, 
With the low paling, form'd of wreck, around : 
There d»ells a fisher; if you view his boat, 
With bed and barrel — 'lis his house afloat ; 
Look at his house, where ropes, nets, blocks, abound. 
Tar, pitch, and oakum — 'tis his boat aground : 




CRABBE 

That space inclosed, but little he regards, 

Spread o'er with relics of masts, sails, and yards : 

Fish by the wall, on spit of elder, rest, 

Of all his food, the cheapest and the best, 

By his own labour caught, for his own hunger dress'd. 
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Facsimile Letter from Crabbe 



THE WIDOW. 

From "Tales of the Hall." 

Now came the time, when in her husband's face 
Care, and concern, and caution she could trace ; 
His troubled features gloom and sadness bore, 
Less he resisted, but he suffer'd more ; 
Grief and confusion seized him in the day. 
And the night passed in agony away. 
" My ruin comes !" was his awakening thought. 
And vainly through the day was comfort sought ; 
"There, take my all !" he said, and in his dream. 
Heard the door bolted, and his children scream. 
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Fretful herself, he of his wife in vain 
For comfort sought — " He would be well again ; 
Time would disorders of such nature heal — 
O 1 if he felt what she was doom'd to feel I 



j^a^T^z^^ ^^ u^^/Z(^/z^. 
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Beginning of the MS. of Crabbers " Family of Friends" 

Such sleepless nights ! such broken rest ! her frame 
Rack'd with diseases that she could not name ! 
With pangs like her's no other was oppress'd ! " 
Weeping, she said, and sigh'd herself to rest. 

The suffering husband look'd the world around. 
And saw no friend ; on him misfortune frown'd ; 
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Him self-reproach tormented ; sorely tried, 
By threats he mourn'd, and by disease he died. 

As weak as wailing infancy or age, 

How could the widow with the world engage ? 

" Her debts would overwhelm her, that was sure ! " 

But one privation would she not endure ; 

" We shall want bread ! the thing is past a doubt." 

"Then part with Cousins V " Can I do without?" 

"Dismiss your servants." " Spare me them, I pray I" 

" At least your carriage ! " " What will people say ?'' 

" That useless boat, that Folly on the lake ! " 

" Oh ! but what cry and scandal it will make.'' 

For ever begging all to be sincere, 

And never willing any truth to hear. 

*' It was so hard on her, who not a thing 
Had done such mischief on their heads to bring; 
This was her comfort, this she would declare," — 
And then slept soundly in her pillow'd chair. 

Then here is William Blake, for whom the classic forms and traditions wniiam 
have nothing to say at all; whose ethereal imagination and mystic mind have ^^^^' 
taken their deepest impressions from the Elizabethan dramatists and from 
Ossian ; whose aim, fitfully and feverishly accomplished, is to fling the 
roseate and cerulean fancies of his brain on a gossamer texture woven out of 
the songs of Shakespeare and the echoes of Fingal's airy hall ; a poet this for 
whom time, and habit, and the conventions of an age do not exist ; who is no 
more nor less at home in 1785 than he would be in 1585 or 1985 ; on whom 
his own epoch, with its tastes and limitations, has left no mark whatever; a 
being all sensitiveness and lyric passion and delicate, aerial mystery. 

William Blake (i 757-1827) was the second son of James Blake, a hosier of 
Broad Street, Golden Square, where he was born on the 28th of November 1787. He 
was scarcely educated at all, beyond learning to read and write, but at ten years of age 
he began to copy prints, and at eleven years to write verses. He became at fourteen 
apprenticed to Basire, the engraver, and later worked in the schools of the Royal 
Academy. It is not here to the purpose to follow stage by stage the artistic career of 
Bl.ike. In 1783 Flaxman the sculptor, in combination with another friend, caused 
Blake's juvenile poems, Poetical Sketches, to pass through the press. This volume, 
all written before 1777, with much very crude and feeble work, contained some of the 
poet's most perfect songs. His father died in 1784, and Blake set up next door to 
the paternal shop as a printseller, in partnership with a fellow-student. This arrange- 
ment lasted three years. Blake then started alone in Poland Street, and his first act 
was to bring out the Sovgs of Innocence, engraved, in a manner invented by the painter- 
poet, on copper, with a symbolic design in many colours, and finished by hand. The 
interest awakened by these astonishing productions was small, but Blake was not 
dejected. In 1789 he engraved The Book of The!, and in 1790, in prose, The 
. Marriage of Heaven and JlelL In 1791 he published In the usual way the least 
important of his poetical books, The Fretich Revolution, In 1794 the exquisite Songs 

VOL. IV. B 
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of Experience followed. By this tinit he had movt-d again from I'uland Strvvt to 
Lambeth, where he continued to produce his rainbow-ciilourcd rhapsodies, Anionj; 
these, The Gates of Paradise, The Visions of the Daughters of All'ion, and America, a 
Frophecy, were linished within a few months, Europe and Vri:.en also belong to 1794- 
At this period Blake's apocalyptic splendour of in\'ention was at its heigiil. There 
was a distinct decline in cUamess of intellectual presentment in The Song of Los and 
Ahania (Ix^h 1795). Blake now turned mainly to p-.inting and picture-engraving. In 
i8do he left London for Felpham, near Boynor, to he near Hayley, who wanted Blake'.-; 
constant services as an engraver. He was greatly delighted widi Fel han: : " Heavt-n 
opens here on all sides her golden gales." 
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Facsimile Letter from Blake to Richard Cumberland 
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Sophia Boucher (1761-1831), was ignorant and youthful whm he married her, and 
was trained by him to be the docile partner in his artistic and poetic workmanship, 
to sit helpfully beside him, as he would have put it, in the onset of " the chariot of 
genius." His life was one of poverty and obscurity, endured with heroic cheerfulness. 

Ah ! Sunflower. 

Ah, Sunflower, weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the sun ; 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime 

Where the traveller's journey is done ; 

Where the youth, pined away with desire, 
And the pale virgin, shrouded in snow, 

Arise from their graves and aspire 
Where my Sunflower wishes to go ! 

Holy Thursday. 

'Twas on a Holy Thursday, their innocent faces clean, 
Came children walking two and two, in red, and blue, and green ; 
Grey-headed beadles walked before, with wands as white as snow, 
Till into the high dome of Paul's they like Thames waters flow. 

Oh what a multitude they seemed, these flowers of London town ! 
Seated in companies they sit, with radiance all their own. 
The hum of multitudes was there, but multitudes of lambs. 
Thousands of little boys and girls raising their innocent hands. 

Now like a mighty wind they raise to heaven the voice of song, 
Or like harmonious thunderings the seats of heaven among : 
Beneath them sit the aged men, wise guardians of the poor. 
Then cherish pity, lest you drive an angel from your door. 

The Wild Flower's Song. 

As I wandered in the forest 

The green leaves among, 
I heard a wild flower 

Singing a song — 

" I slept in the earth 

In the silent night ; 
I murmured my thoughts 

And I felt delight. 

" In the morning I went. 

As rosy as morn 
To seek for new joy, 

But I met with scorn." 

Robert Bums. And finally, here is ROBERT Burns, the incarnation of natural song, the 
embodiment of that which is most spontaneous, most ebullient in the lyrical 
part of nature. With Burns the reserve and quietism of the eighteenth 
century broke up. There were no longer Jesuit rules of composition, no 
longer dread of enthusiasm, no longer a rigorous demand that reason or 
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intellect slioiild take tlie first place in poetical composition. Intellect, it must 
be confessed, coimts for little in this ama/.ing poetry, where instinct claims 
the whole being, and yields only to the imagination. After more than a 
century of sober, thoughtful writers, Burns appears, a song-intoxicated man, 
exclusively inspired by emotion and the stir of the blood. He cannot tell 
why he is moved. He uses the old conventional language to describe the 
new miracle of his sensations. " 1 never hear," he says, "the loud, solitary 
whistle of the curlew in a summer noon, or the wild mixing cadence of a 
troop of grey plovers in an autumnal morning, without feeling mi elevation of 




The Birtbplace of Rot>ert Burns 

soul like the enthusiasm of devotion or poetry." This is the prose of the 
eighteenth century ; but when the same ideas burst forth into metre : — 

" The Muse, nae poet ever fand her, 
Till by himsel' he learned to wander, 
Adown some iniuing- burn's meander. 

And no tliink lang ; 
O sueel 10 stray, and pensive ponder 

A heari-fch sanj; "^ 

we start to discover that here is something quite novel, a mode of writing 
unparalleled in its easy buoyant emotion since the days of Elizabeth. 

Robert Burns (1759-1796), the sim <if William llurncs or ilurness and his wife 
Agnes BroHu, was liorii in a cottage in the parish of .Mliway, in .Ayrshire, on the Zjlh 
of January 1 759. Robert was the eldest of seven childri.ii ; his father, who had been a 
gardener, was now a farmer, and "a very pw)r man." In 1 -6- Robert went to school 
in his native village, being, he says, already " a gof)d de I o d fo a tentive memory, 
a stubborn, sturdy something in my dis])osilion, and an n I u s do ■piety." He was 
taught the elements of style in prose and verse by a rema k 1 1 ) ou h John Murdoch, 
whose hiyhly-strung emotional eagerness uniiuesiionabl) I d n u h o awaken the boy's 
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genius for poetry. About 1772 Burns was sent to a parish school at I )alrymple, all 
the time cultivating an extraordinarily aiid and general taste for such masterpieces of 
literature as fell in his way, 'William Buniess, however, was now farming a place called 
Mount Oliphant, close to Ailoway, a piece of "the poorest land in Ayrshire," and 
Robert must leave his books to work in the fields. The boy's life combined "the 
cheerless gloom of a hermit with the unceasing toil of a gallcy-slave." 'i'his picture 
darkened in 1 775, when the family fell into the hands of a factor, but brightened again 
in 1777, when William Bumess moved to a better farm, Lochlea, in the parish of 
Tarbolton. Here the Eumesses enjovud four comfortable years, and here the jovous 
temperament of Robert began to assert itself. He was now writing verses with the 
greatest acti^'ity, and beginning to pro- 
secute the earliest of his multifarious 
and celebrated love-affairs. With the 
design of marriage, indeed, he went in 
1781 to Irvine to learn the flax-dressing 
business; the business of life, too, he 
was now learning with infinite address, 
and was in that first stage of bis 
maturity in which, as Mr. Henley puts 
it, he appears before us "a peasant 
resolute to be a buck." He went back 
early in 1782 to Lochlea, to find his 
father's affairs in confusion. A few 
months later William llurness died, Imt 
before this event Kol)ert and the ablest 
of his brothers, Gilbert, had taken 
another farm, Mossgiel, at Mauchiiiic. 
From a financial j>oiiit of view this 
enteq>rise was not lucky; but as a [Xiet 
Burns was simply made at Mossgiel. 
Here rose into lush maturity and faded 
; of her jj„-a)- as quickly his famous jiassions 
for Jean Armour and Mary Campbell 
.yur., i..iu.ep_y.-.. M A,„.i, ^^^^^ ^^^^^ shadowy "Highland lassie" 

of sentiment) ; these, and others, in their inceptions sensed as fuel for the lyric fire that 
now burned impetuously in tb.e heart of Burns, and found vent in some of the most 
exquisite poetry be ever composed. In July 1786 \\\'i, Poems chi'effv in the Scottish J.Halut 
was published at Kilmarnock ; its success was instant, "old and joung, high and low, 
grave and gay, all were alike delighted, agitated, transported." I'loughboys aiid maid- 
servants spent the money, "which they wanted to purchase necessary clothing,'' on the 
irresistible volume. The poet, however, made no money by ii, fiir the profits were 
more than eaten up by the costs of printing a second edition, lireaking from Jean 
Armour, Burns now proposed to Mary Campljcll that he and she should emigrate to 
Jamaica, He seems to have actually started for Greenock, when Mary Campbell was 
taken ill and died (October 1786), Bums, with surprising elasticity of temperament, 
changed all his plans, and determined on a raid upon Edinbuti^h. He arrived in that 
capital with comiuest in his eye on the aSth of November, His advent was celebrated 
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with a blare of trumpets ; the strong, fresh countryman, "looking like a farmer dressed 
to dine with the laird," was at once the rage, and sported every night with earls and 
duchesses. Burns bore his triumph outwardly with "a sort of dignified plainness and 
simplicity " which did him much credit ; inwardly it inflicted an irreparable hurt upon 
his temperament. No man of his years, least of all the ardent Rab of Mossgiel, could 
yield to " such solicitations and allurements to convivial enjoyment " as were now forced 
upon the fashionable poet without being ultimately the worse for them. His poems 
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were reprinted with additions in Edinburgh in April 1787 ; this time Bums received 
something substantial, perhaps ^1^500, but he very foolishly sold the copyright for another 
jQioo, and his publisher was a tardy paymaster. At last, in June 1787, Burns was back 
at Mossgiel for a month, and then he started, by Edinburgh, for his famous tour in the 
Highlands with Nicol, a neighbour. Two very important friendships with women of 
the educated class are now to be noted, that with Mrs. Dunlop (1786-95) and thvit 
with Mrs. "Clarinda" M'Lehose (1787-91); these were both, in their ways, excellent 
ladies, to the first of whom the poet was like a son, and to the second like a sort of 
amatory china shepherd. To the animalism which mainly pursued the adventures of 
Burns, the sentimental affection of these two correspondents offers a contrast at which 
we may smile, but which was full of benefit to his better nature. Burns cultivated 
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their friendship " with the eiuhusiasm of religion," and in the vocabulary of the younger 
lady he was always ajilly termed " Sylvander.'' Far less sentimental were Bums's 
relations with the agreeable females of Mauchline, and early in 1788 Jean Armour, who 
had forgiven him only too easily for past negligence, was turned by her parents out of 
house and home, and forced on the poet's protection. Presently— we do not quite know 
when or how— he married her privately, and in August publicly ; in order lo break 
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a of the farmstead of EUisland in 
him), and thither, or at first to a 
house near by, his wife and he 
removed in November. Here for 
some time his life flowed on, after 
all its mad excitements, in a calm 
current of farm-work and occa- 
sionitl soiig-writing ; and in some 
attention tu the place as a gauger 
which Glencairn had secured for 
him in 1787. In August 1789 
JSurns was ap()ointed l'-\ciseman 
for the ten parishes of Dumfries- 
shire which surround liUisland, 
It is not (|uite plain why the 
CNL-rcise of riding hither and 
thitlier over the moors of Xiths- 
dale did not suit the poet's huilth, 
but almost immediately he began 
to a"e rapidly ind to be a chronic 
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he had drained the bowl f 1 
be colloquial, he had pre-em 
—what there was left of h 
till another man's acres ; h 
to an end. It was though be 
Dumfries, a more convenie 
Excise. Accordingly, in I) 
the Mill Vennel. He was 
printed anonymously The I' 
Tarn 0' Shunter, and ever 
some original and some adap d 
of Bums's life there is little 
that he was led to settle 
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there was everything to tempt 
his weaknesses and nothing to stimulate his genius. His discontent found voice in a 
very unwise championship of the principles of the French Revolution ; these Jacobin 
sentiments alienated him still further from those whose companionship might have been 
useful to him. He grew moody and hypochondriacal. He forgot that life had ever 
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. iiis voin^: ho urotL-, "I h;ive only kiiowii fvUtoiiri; hv the pro 
1 counttd time by the repercussions of pain." Vet, as late as i 
timealiie to the v 



sickness 

eoukl write the .idJress in the Deil, and his sonfri 
But he drank himself into de^'radation ; the vitality 
cinder," His last (Uys were darkened 
with the fear ..f Wxw^ sent to i;aol for 
debt. On the ust of July 1796 this 
great jioet and deliyhtfiil nian was re- 
leased from a world \n whiih he had 
nf» longer any place for lia])piness. 
The i>ersonal appearance of ISurns in 
his prime was manly and attractive, 
without much refinement of feature, 
but glowing with health and the ardour 
of the instincts. Sir Walter Scott, who, 
when a bo)' of fifteen, saw liurns — 
" Virgilium vi.ii tiinlitm" — has pre- 
served a very fine description of him. 
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him was "burned to ; 



rustic, not clownish. There was a 
sirong expression of shrewdness in his 
lineaments ; the eye alone indicated 
the [MKitic character and temperament. 
It was lar^'c and of a dark cast, and 
literally j;lowed when he spoke with 
feelinj; or inlerest. I never saw such 
another eye in a human bead."' not even 
in that of liyron. His manners ti.wom 
were exceeding insinuating'; the IHichi 
of f Jordon remarked ihal " liis address 
females was always ileferential, and 
which engaged their uttention jiarii 
when the jKiwers and graces fi( liui 
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L to decay. 
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as 'twad blawii its last ; 





From ' 
The wind ble- 
The ralllin' sliowers rose on llie blast : 
Tlic speedy K'eams the d.-irkness swallow'il 
Loud, deep, and lanj;, llic thunder Ijellow'd 
night a child mitflil uiuicrstaiKl, 



The deil had business a. 



Iiand. 



Wcel mmmied on his c'cy marc, ^ 
A better never lifted Ic;;— 
Tiini skelpil on thro' dub and mire, 
Dcspisin;,'' wind, an<l rain, and tire ; 
Whiles holdinj; Cist his guid blue lion 
Whiles crooning o'er some anld Scot: 
Whiles glow'riiig round wi' prudent c 
I.esl boK'.es catch him unawares ; 
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Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigli, 
Whareghaisis and houlcts nightly crj' — 

By this time he ivns cross the ford, 
Whare in the snaiv the chapman smoor'd ; 
And past the birks and meikle stane, 
Whare drucfcen Charlie brak's neck-banc ; 
And thru' tlie whins, and by Uie caim, 




Alloway Kirk 

And near the thorn, aboon the well, 
Whare Munjjrfs mither liany'd herscl — 
Before him Doon pours ali his floods ; 
The doubling s;orni roars through the woods ; 
The lightnings flash from pole to p<ile ; 
Near ajid more near the thunders roH; 
When glimmering thro' the groaning trees, 
Kirk.Alloway scem'd in a bleeie ; 
Thro" ilka bore the beams were glancing, 
And loud resounded niirlh and dancing. 



ry\is ^^VM? 



Jul mM". i/lOaJ^'f 4^"/ 

Fragment of a MS. Pcem by Robert Burns 
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From "Address to the Deil/' 

O thou ! whatever title suit thee, 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, 
Wha in yon cavern grim and sootie. 

Closed under hatches, 
Spairges about the brunstane cootie, 

To scaud poor wretches ! 

Hear me, auld Hangie, for a wee, 
An' let poor damned bodies be : 
I'm sure sma' pleasure it can gie, 

E'en to a deil. 
To skelp an' scaud poor dogs like me, 

An' hear us squeel ! 

Great is thy pow'r, an' great thy fame ; 
Far ken'd and noted is thy name ; 
An' tho' yon lowin' heugh's thy hame, 

Thou travels far ; 
An' faith ! thou's neither lag nor lame, 

Nor blate nor scaur. 

Whiles, ranging like a roarin' lion. 
For prey, a' holes and corners tryin' ; 
Whyles on the strong- wing'd tempest fly in*, 

Tirlin' the kirks ; 
Whyles, in the human bosom pryin'. 

Unseen thou lurks. 

I've heard my reverend grannie say, 
In lanely glens you like to stray ; 
Or where auld ruin'd castles gray 

Nod to the moon. 
Ye fright the nightly wand'rer's way, 

Wi' eldritch croon. 

When twilight did my grannie summon, 
To say her prayers, douce, honest wo:nan ! 
Aft yont the dyke she's heard you burnmin', 

Wi' eerie drone ; 
Or, rustlin', thro' the boortries comin', 

Wi' heavy groan. 

Ae dreary, windy, winter night. 

The stars shot down wi' sklentin' light, 

Wi' you, mysel', I gat a fright, 

A yont the lough ; 
Ye, like a rash-bush stood in sight, 

Wi' waving sough. 

The cudgel in my nieve did shake. 
Each bristl'd hair stood like a stake, 
When wi' an eldritch stour, quaick — quaick- 

Amang the springs, 
Awa )'c squatterd like a drake. 

On whistling wings. 



l\ 
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My Lad. 



Oh whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad, 
Oh whistle, and I'll come lo you, my lad ; 
Tho' father and miiher atid a' should gae mad. 
Oh whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad. 



Butw 



t, whei 



And come na unless the back-yctt be a-jec 
Syne up the back stile, and let naebody see 
And come as ye were na comin' lo me. 
And come, &c 

Oh whistle, &c. 

At kirk, or at market, whene'er ye meet me. 
Gang' by me as iho' that ye cared nae a Hie 
But steal me a blink o' your bjnnie black c 
Vet look as ye were na lookin' at me. 
Tel look, &c. 

Oh whistle, &c. 

Aye vow and protest that ye care na for me 
And whiles ye may lightly my beauty a wet 
But court nae anither, tho' jokin' ye be, 
For fear that she wile your fancy frae me. 
For fear, &c. 

Oh whistle, &c. 




Dumfries where Burns Dipd 



A Kei>, Red Rosk. 



O my love's like a red, red rose. 

That's newly sprung in June : 
O my love's like the melody 

Thai's sweetly played in tune. 
As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 

So deep in love am I ; 
And 1 will love thee still, my dear, 

'Till a' the seas gang dry. 



'Till a' the seas gang dn.-, my dear. 

And the rocks melt wi' the sun, 
I will love thee still, my dear. 

While the sands o' life shall run. 
And fare thee iicel, m\' only love ! 

And fare thee wcci a «liiie 1 
And I will come again, my tovc. 

Though it were ten ihousanii mile. 
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Extract from Letter from Bums to Mrs. Dunlop 

John Anhkrson, ney Jo, 
John Anderson, my jci, John, 
When «e were first actnienl, 
Your ii>cks were like tlie ra\cn, 
Your bonnie brow «\is brent ; 
But now your brow is held, John, 
Your locks .ire like the snaw ; 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anders<)n, my jo, 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegillier ; 
And niiiny a canty diiy, John, 
We've had wi' ane anither. 
Now we maun totccr down, John, 
Hut hanil in hand we'll (,■" : 
And sleep the^'ither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my Jo. 

We have spoken of Burns as he comes 
to us in the sequence of the great poets of 
Britain. In Scottish poetry he takes a 
somewhat differetit place. Here he seems 
not one in a chain, but the supreme artist 
to whom all others are merely subsidiary. Scotch Doric verse appears to us s^^uA Doric 
like a single growth, starting from the rich foliage of Dunbar and his compeers, ''"'"■ 
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Dr. Blacldoclc 
tr OH original Parlrail 



Up the slender stem of Alexander Scott, of Sempills, of Montgomery, of Allan 
Ramsay, of the song- writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, swelling into the hne opening bud of Fergus- 
son, only to bre;tk into the single aloe-hlossom of 
the perfect Burns. Ali iocai Scottish verse, from 
the early sixteenth century until to-day, pre- 
supposes Burns; it all expands towards him or 
dwindles from him. If his works were entirely 
to disappear, we could re-create some idea of 
his genius from the light that led to it and from 
the light that withdraws from it. This absolute 
supremacy of Burns, to perfect whose amazing 
art the Scottish race seemed to suppress and to 

J '^^^^^^^^^^ dL",|ioil itself, is a very remarkable phenomenon. 

' Burns is not merely the national poet of Scot- 

land ; he is, in a certain sense, the country 
itself : all elements of Scotch life and manners, 

all peculiarities of Scotch temperament and conviction, are found embroidered 

somewhere or other on Burns's 

variegated singing-robes. 

It is obvious that these four great 

poets of the eighties are not merely 

"great" in very various degree, but 

are singularly unlike one another, 

Cowper 50 literary, Crabbe so 

conventional, Blake so transcen- 
dental, Burns so spontaneous and 

passionate — there seems no sort of 

relation between them. The first 

two loiik backward resolutely, the 

third resolutely upward, the fourth 

broadly stretches himself on the 

impartial bosom of nature, careless 

of all rules and conventions. It 

appears impossible lo bring them 

into line, to discover a direction in 

which all four can be seen to move 

together. But in reality there is to 

be discovered in each of tliem a 

protest against rhetoric which was 

to be the keynote of revolt, the 

protest already being made by 

Goethe and Wieland, and so soon After a i: 

to be echoed by Alfieri and Andre 

Chenier. There was in each nf the four British pnelt 

darkest period just before the dawn, the detcrminat 
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sincere. It was this that gave Cowper his directness and his delicacy ; 
it was this which stamps with the harsh mark of truth the sombre vignettes 
of Crabbe, just as truly as it gave voluptuous ecstasy to the songs of Blake, 
and to the strong, homely verse of Burns its potent charm and mastery. 

It was reality that was rising to drive back into oblivion the demons of 
conventionality, of *' regular diction," of the proprieties and machinery of 
composition, of all the worn-out bogies with which poetical old women 
frightened the baby talents of the end of the eighteenth century. Not all was 
done, even by these admirable men : in Burns himself we constantly hear 
the verbiage grating and grinding on ; in his slow movements Crabbe is not 
to be distinguished from his predecessors of a hundred years ; Cowper is for 
ever showing qualities of grace and elegant amenity which tempt us to call 
him, not a forerunner of the nineteenth, but the finest example of the 
eighteenth-century type. Yet the revolt against rhetorical convention is 
uppermost, and that it is which is really the characteristic common feature of 
this singularly dissimilar quartette ; and when the least inspired, the least 
revolutionary of the four takes us along the dismal coast that his childhood 
knew so well, and bids us mark how 

" Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom, 
Grows the salt lavender that lacks perfume; 
Here the dwarf sallows creep, the septfoil harsh, 
And the soft, shiny mallow of the marsh," 

we observe that the reign of empty verbiage is over, and that the poets 
who shall for the future wish to bring concrete ideas before us will do 
so in sincere and exact language. That position once regained, the revival 
of imaginative writing is but a question of time and of opportunity. 

A very singular circumstance was the brevity of duration of this school 
of the eighties, if school it can be called. Burns was unknown until 1786, 
and in 1796 he died. Cowper's original productions, so far as they were 
not posthumous, were presented to the world in 1782 and 1785, and for nine 
years before his death in 1800 he had been removed from human inter- 
course. Blake remained as completely invisible as any one of his own 
elemental angels, and his successive collections can scarcely be said to 
have done more than exist, since even those which were not, like the 
Prophetic Books, distributed in a species of manuscript were practically 
unobserved. Crabbe had a very curious literary history : his career was 
divided into two distinct portions, the one extending from 1780 to 1785, 
the other continued from 1807; from his thirty-first to his fifty-third year 
Crabbe was obstinately silent. We may say, therefore, that the transi- 
tional period in English poetry, hanging unattached between the classical 
and the romantic age, lasted from 1780 to 1786. During these seven years 
a great deal of admirable verse was brought before the observation of 
English readers, who had to make the best they could of it until the real 
romantic school began in 1798. In Cowper, Crabbe, Burns, and Blake, 
we look in vain for any exotic influence of any importance. Cowper was 
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a good scholar and translated Homer, but Greek poetry left no mark on his 
style ; the others were innocent of ancient learning, and they were unil,:d in 
this also, that they are exclusively, almost provincially, British. 

Meanwhile, the old classical tradition did not perceive Itself to be 
undermined. If criticism touched these poets at all— Blake evaded it, by 
Burns it was bewildered— it judged them complacently by the old canons. 
They did not possess, in the eyes of contemporaries, anything of the 
supreme isolation which we now award to them. The age s;i\v fhem 
accompanied by a crowd of bards of the old class, marshalled under the 
laureateship of Whitehead, and of these several bad an air of import- 
ance. Among these minnows, EN.ISMUS Dakwin' was a triton who threw 
his preposterous scientitic visions 
into verse of metallic brilliance, 
and succeeded in finishing what 
Dryden had begun. But wiih this 
partial and academic exception, 
everything tiiat was written, except 
in the form of satire, between 
1780 anci 1791*, in the old manner, 
merely went further to prove the 
absolute decadence and wretched- 
ness to which the classical school 
of British poetry was reduced, 

Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802), 

Has born at Elston Hull, iti Notting- 
hamshire, on llie 121I1 of l)uccmh(.T 
1 73 1. He was uducaicd at Chesterfield 
Schotil, and proceuded to St. John's, 
Cambridge, in 1750, He studied 
medicine at Edinburf;li, and settled as 
a physician in Lichfield towards the 
cio^e'of 1756. Here he became a 
useful and prominent man, gradually extending his reputation as a philanthro[)ist as 
well as a doctor. Darwin built himself a villa just outside lachliLld, Hitli fountains 
and a grotto, and here he carried on the botanical studies of hi"! middle hfe. Here, 
also, he turned to the composition of poetry, but for a Umg time m sctret, lest it 
should damage his practice. He was nearly fifty years of aj^e licfore he ventured to 
publish, anonymously, his earliest work. The J.or'cs of the Phinti (17S9), Some 
years before this he had married a wealthy widow, Mrs. Chandos-Pole, and had moved 
to her estate, Redbourne Hall, near Derby. He afterwards moved into Derby itself, 
and finally to JJreadsall Priory. In 179^ he published Tki Economy of Ve_^etiilii)n, 
which, with The Loves of the Pianls, formed the poem since called The Bolank 
Garden. Darwin now turned to prose and produced several theoretical treatises, in 
particular, Zooiwmia (1794) and Phyfologia (1800); he also wrote a very curious 
work on Female EiitiaUum in Boarding Schools (1797). A final j)oem The 
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Temple of Nature^ was posthumous (1803). Erasmus Darwin died at Breadsall on 
the 1 8th of April 1802, and a highly entertaining life of him — one of the curiosities of 
biographical literature — was published soon afterwards by another Lichfield poet, Anna 
Seward (i 747-1809), who seems to have wished lo revenge the spretce injuria forma, 
Darwin was the centre of a curious provincial society of amiable pedants and blue 
stockings, to all of whom he was vastly superior in intellect and character. He was 
an amateur in philosophy, in verse a tasteless rhetorician, but he was a man of very 
remarkable force of personal character, amiable, vigorous, and eccentric. It is 
never to be forgotten that he was the worthy grandfather of a far more eminent 
contributor to human knowledge, Charles Darwin. 

From "The Botanic Garden." 

And now, Philanthropy, thy beams divine 

Dart round the globe from Zembla to the Line ; 

O'er each dark prison plays the cheering light, 

As northern lustres o'er the vault of night ; 

From realm to realm, by cross or crescent crown'd, 

Where'er mankind and misery are found. 

O'er burning sands, deep waves, or wilds of snow, 

Thy Howard, journeying, seeks the house of woe ; 

Down many a winding step to dungeons dank, 

Where anguish wails, and galling fetters clank ; 

To caves bestrew'd with many a mouldering bone, 

And cells, whose echoes only learn to groan ; 

Where no kind bars a whispering friend disclose, 

No sunbeam enters, and no zephyr blows. 

He treads inemulous of fame or wealth. 

Profuse of toil, and prodigal of health ; 

With soft persuasive eloquence expands 

Power's rigid heart, and opes his clenching hands ; 

Leads stern-ey'd Justice to the dark domains, 

If not to sever, to relax the chains ; 

Or guides awaken'd Mercy through the gloom, 

And shows the prison sister to the tomb ; 

Gives to her bai3es the self-devoted wife. 

To her fond husband liberty and life ! 

The spirits of the good, who bend from high. 
Wide o'er these earthly scenes, their partial eye. 
When first, arrayed in Virtue's purest robe, 
They saw her Howard traversing the globe ; 
Saw round his brow, the sun-bright glory blaze 
In arrowy circles of unwearied rays. 
Mistook a mortal for an angel guest. 
And asked what seraph-foot the earth imprest. 
Onward he moves. Disease and Death retire, 
And murmuring Demons hate him, and admire. 

It was a happy instinct to turn once more to foreign forms of poetic 
utterance, and a certain credit attaches to those who now began to cultivate 
the sonnet. Two slender collections, the one by Thomas Russell, and the 
other by William Lisle Bowles, both of which appeared in 1789, exhibited 
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the results of the study of Petrarch. Of these two men, Russell, who died 
prematurely in 1788, was the better as well as the more promisinj^ poet ; his 
Philoctetcs in Lcvtnos is doubtless the finest English sonnet of the century. 
-— ^ But he attracted little notice ; while Howies 

was fortunate enoiijih to extend a powerful 
and, to say the truth, an unaccouiitable spell 
over Colerid-^e, who doubtless brougiit to 
the mild quatorzains of Bowles much more 
tlian he found there. Russell was the hrst 
English imilator of the liudding romantic 
poetry of Germany. It is necessary to 
lit f ^----^-,;, p"^\ \l mention here the pre-Wordsworthian, or, 

11 I By E ' more properly, pre-Hyronic, publications of 

\ \ liM^^fc^l '----- Samuel Rogers — the I'oniis of 1786, the 
1 r ] J * 'i^^dRR^"^"^*! accomplished and mellifluous PUasiircs of 
Memory of 1792, the Epistle to a Friend of 
1798. These were written in a style, or in 
a neutral tint of all safe styles mingled, that 
elegantly recalls the easier parts of Gold- 
smith. Here, too, there was some faint 
infusion of Italian influence. But truly the early Rogers survives so com- 
pletely on traditional sufferance that it is not needful to say more about it 
here ; a much later Rogers will demand a word a little further on. 

Of the two clergymen who div4de the credit of having; re-introduced the sonnet into 
general practice in England, the Rev. William Lisle Bowles (1762-1850), was 
bom at King's Sutlon, where his father was vicar. He went to Winchester, where 
Dr. Joseph Warton (1722-1800), himself a graceful poet, was head-master, and gave 
a literary character lo the school. Bowies proceeded to Trinity College, Oxford, in 
1781. In 1789 he published a pamphlet of Fourteen Sonnets, which '■ delighted and 
inspired" the youthful S. T. Coleridge, and which were widely read and admired. 
Bowles rose in the Church, and became in 1828 a canon residentiarj- of Salisbury 
Cathedral. In 1806 an edition of Pope, which he brought out, engaged liim in a lively 
public controversy with Byron. Bowles died at Salisbury in .April 1850. The can^LT 
of the Rev- Thomas Russell (1762-1788) bi^an in close parallelism with that of 
Howies, but was soon cut short. Russell was the son of an attorney at Beaminster. He 
also went to Winchester, and came under the influence of Jo.seph \\ arton. He was a 
precocious and excellent scholar, and, proceeding to Oxford, was elected a Fellow of 
New College in his nineteenth year. He made a special study of the modern con- 
tinental literatures of his time. He was attacked by phthisis, and rapidly suc- 
cumbed to it, dying at Bristol Hot Wells on the 31st of July 1788. Russell 
published nothing in his life-time, but his posthumous Sonnets were collected in 
1789, the same year as Bowles's appeared ; some miscellaneous lyrics «ere appended 
to the little volume. Russell's great sonnet on Philoctetes has been universally 
admired, 
I I 
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On this lone isle, nhose ru^jfjcd rixks afiVighl 

The c:iiitii)iLs Pilot, ten rcvolvinK Vf-'^TS 

C.rtat Irian's son, uiuvomeil trsl to tears, 

We]H «'tr his wound ; nhkc each rolhny; lijjht 
Of heaven he iv.uch'd, and biani'd Jts liiit;i-nni,' tli{;ht ; 

liy day the 5ca-iiie«- stieaminn round his tave 

Dro^■c slumljer from his c)es, the chidinjr wa\e 

And sav;ii,'e lici«linj,'S chas'd his dreams bj' nijiht. 
Hope still was his : in each low breeze, that sigh'd 

Thro' his rude ii,tM, he heard a coining oar. 

In each white cloud a ciiminj; sail he ipied ; 
Nor seldom lisietui tci the fancied ro;ir 

Of Oi'ta's torrents, or the hoarser tide 

That pans fam'd Traclils from ih' Eiiboic shore. 

Hut an evtiit was now prepariiij^ of an importanci; in (he history of jJo,-/i- 
English liteniture so momentous that :iil else appears insignificant by its 
sick. In June 1797 a young Cambridge man named Saml'el Taylok 
COLKKiDGl';, who was devoted to poetry, paid a 
visit to another young Cambridge man named 
William Wordsworth, who was then settled 
with his sister Dorothy near Crewkerne, in Dorset. 
The Wordsworths Jiad been deeply concerned in 
poetical e.\periment, and Wiiliam showed to !iis 
guest a fragment which he had lately 
in blank verse ; we may read it now as 
iiig of the lirst book of the !:xct<rsi<»i. 
was overwhelmed ; he pronounced t 
" superior to anything in our language 
any way resembled it," and he threw 
unreservedly with Wordswortii. The bi 
sister were then just in the act to move to a house 
called Altoxden, in West Somerset, where they 
settled in July 1797. Coleridge was then living at 
Nether Stowey, close by, a spur of the yuaiuocks 
and two romantic coombes lying between them. 

On these delicious hills, in sight of the yellow Bristol Channel, English 
poetry was born again during the autumn months of 1797, in tiie endless 
walks and talks of the three enthtisiasts— three, since Dorothy \Vor<lswortli, 
thongh she wrote not, was a sharer. If not an origin itor, in all their 
audacities and inspirations. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge had each published collections of verses, 
containing some numbers of a certain merit, foimded on the best descriptive 
masters of the eighteenth century. Hut what they ba<l hitherto given lo 
the public appeared to them mere dross by the glow of their new ilhunina- 
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tion. Dorothy Wordswortli appears lo have long been drawn towards the 
minute and sensitive study of natural phenomena ; WiUiam Wordsworth 
already divined his philosophy of landscape ; Coleridge was thus early an 
impassioned and imaginative metaphysician. They now distributed their 
gifts to one another, and kindled in each a hotter fire of impulse. A year 
went by, and the enthusiasts of the Quantocks published, in September 1798, 
the littie volume of Lyrical Ballads which put forth in modest form the 
results of their combined lucubrations. Mrs. S. T. Coleridge, who was not 
admitted to the meditations of the poetic three, gaily announced that "the 
Lyrical Ballads are not liked at all by any," and this was, rather crudelv 
put, ihe general first opinion of the public. It is proper that we should 
remind ourselves what this epoch-making 
volume contained. 

It was anonymous, and nothing in- 
ilicafed the authorship, although the adver- 
ii->ements might reveal that Southey, Lamb, 
Lloyd, and Coleridge himself were of liie 
confraternity to which its author or authors 
belonged. The contributions of Words- 
north were nineteen, of Coleridge only 
Inur ; but among these last, one, the Rime 
■ 'I' the Amyent Marinere, was of prepon- 
U.Tating length and value, "professedly 
^\ritten," so the preface said, "in imitation 
>ii the style as well as of the spirit of the 
flder poets." This very wonderful poem, 
Coleridge's acknowledged masterpiece, had 
been composed in November 1797, and 
iinished, so Dorothv records, on " a beauti- 
ful evening, very starry, the horned moon 
shining." A little later Chrisiabel was 
begun, and, in "a lonely farmhouse between Porlock and Lynton" 
(probably early in 1798), Kubla Khan. Neither of these, however, nor 
the magnificent Ode to France, nor Fears in Solitude, make their appear- 
ance in the Lyrical Ballads of 1798. In this volume Wordsworth is 
predominant, and his contributions exemplify two of his chief aims in 
poetical revolution. He desired to destroy the pompous artificiality of verse- 
diction and to lower the scale of subjects deemed worthy of poetical 
treatment ; in this he was but partly judicious, and such e.\periments as 
"Anecdote for Fathers" and the "Idiot Boy" gave scoffers an occasion 
to blaspheme. But Wordsworth also designed to introduce into verse an 
impassioned consideration of natural scenes and objects as a reflection of the 
complex life of man, and in this he effected a splendid revolution. To 
match such a lyric as the "Tables Turn'd " it was necessary to return to the 
age of Milton, and in the "Lines written a Few Miles above Tintern Abbey," 
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Wordsworth somewhat shyly slipped in at the end of the volume a statement 
of his literary creed, and an example of the new manner of writing so noble, 
so full, and so momentous, that it has never been excelled, even by himself. 

Thus, in a little russet volume published at Bristol, and anonymously put 
forth by two struggling lads of extreme social obscurity, the old order of 
things literary was finally and completely changed. The romantic school 
began, the classic school disappeared, in the autumn of 1798. It would be 
a great error, of course, to suppose that this revolution was patent to the 
world: the incomparable originality and value of '^Tintern Abbey" was 
noted, as is believed, by one solitary reader ; the little book passed as a 
collection of irregular and somewhat mediocre verse, written by two eccentric 
young men suspected of political disaffec- 
tion. But the change was made, neverthe- 
less ; the marvellous verses were circulated, 
and everywhere they created disciples. So 
stupendous was the importance of the verse 
written on the Quantocks in 1797 and 1798, 
that if Wordsworth and Coleridge had died 
at the close of the latter year we should 
indeed have lost a great deal of valuable 
poetry, especially of Wordsworth's ; but the 
direction taken by literature would scarcely 
have been modified in the slightest degree. 
The association of these intensely brilliant 
and inflammatory minds at what we call 
the psychological moment, produced full- 
blown and perfect the exquisite new flower 
of romantic poetry. 

Burns had introduced '^a natural de- 
lineation of human passions ; " Cowper 
had rebelled against ''the gaudiness and inane phraseology'' of the 
eighteenth century in its decay; Crabbe had felt that ''the language of 
conversation in the middle and lower classes of society is adapted to the 
purposes of poetic pleasure." These phrases, from the original preface of 
1798, did not clearly enough define the objects of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
To the enlarged second edition, therefore, of 1800, the former prefixed a 
more careful and lucid statement of their distinguishing principles. This 
preface, extending to nearly fifty pages, is the earliest of those disquisitions 
on the art of verse which would give Wordsworth high rank among critics 
if the lustre of his prose were not lost in the blaze of his poetry. 

During these last two years of the century the absolute necessity for a 
radical reform of literature had impressed itself upon many minds. Words- 
worth found himself the centre of a group of persons, known to him or 
unknown, who were anxious that "a class of poetry should be produced" 
on the lines indicated in "Tintern Abbey," and who believed that it would 
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be "well adapted to interest maiikintl permanently," which the poetry of the 
older school had manifestly ceased to do. It was to the^e observers, these 
serious disciples, that the important manifesto of iJioo was addressed. Tills 
was no case of genius working without consciousness of its own aim ; there 
was neither self-delusion nor mock-modesty about Wordsworth. He con- 
sidered his mission to be one of extreme solemnity. He had determined 
that no "indolence" should "prevent him from endeavouring ti> ascertain 
what was his duty." and he was convinced that that duty was called to 
redeem poetry in England from a state of "depravity," and to start the 
. composition of "poems materially different from those upon which general 
approbation is [in 1800] at present be- 
stowed." He was determined to liuild up 
a new art on precept and example, and 
this is wh.at he did achieve with astonishing 
completeness. 

In the neighbourhood of the Quantocks, 
where he arrived at the very moment that 
his powers were at their ripest and his 
genius eager to expand, Wordsworth found 
himself surrounded by rustic types of a 
pathetic order, the conditions of whose life 
were singularly picturesque. He was in 
the state of transition lietween the ignor- 
ance of youth and tliat hardness and 
density of apprehension which invaded 
his early middle life. His observation 
was keen and yet still tender and ductile. 
He was accompanied and stimulated in 
his investigations by his incomparable 
sister. To them came Coleridge, swim- 
Afueihi Poriniii by Ptiir i-axdykt mlug in a luuar radiance of sympathy 

and sentimental passion, casting over 
the more elementary instincts of the Wordsworths the distinction of 
his elaborate intellectual experience. Together on the ferny hills, in the 
deep coombes, by " Kilve's sounding shore," the wonderful trio dis- 
cussed, conjectured, planned, and from the spindles of their talk there 
was swiftly spun the magic web of modern romantic poetry. They 
determined, as Wordsworth says, that "the passions of men should be 
incorporated with the beautiful and permanent forms of nature." All 
elements were there — the pathetic peasants, the pure solitudes of bill and 
wood and sky, the enthusiastic perception of each of these, the moment 
in the history of the country, the companionship and confraternity which 
circulate the tongues of fire — and accordingly the process of combination 
and creation was rapid and conclusive. 

There are, perhaps, no two other English poets of anything like the 
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same importance who resemble one another so closely as do Wordsworth 
and Coleridge at the outset of their career. They were engaged together 
to a degree which it is difficuU for us to estimate to-day, in breaking down 
the false canons of criticism which rhetorical writers had set up, and in 
recurring to a proper and beautiful use of common English. In so doing 
and writing in close companionship, interested in the same phenomena, 
immersed in the same scenery, it is not extraordinary that the style that 
each adopted strictly resembled the style of the other. This is especially 
true of their blank verse, a form which both sedulously cultivated, in which 
both enshrined some of their most characteristic thoughts, and in which 
both were equally engaged in destroying that w^ooden uniformity of pause 
and cadence with which Akenside had corrupted the cold but stately verse 
of Thomson. Who was to decide by whom the " Nightingale " and by 
wiiom the '* Night-Piece'* of 1798 w^ere written ? The accent, the attitude, 
were almost precisely identical. 

Yet distinctions there were, and as we become familiar with the two poets 
these predominate more and more over the superficial likeness. Coleridge 
is conspicuous, to a degree beyond any other writer between Spenser and 
Rossetti, for a delicate, voluptuous languor, a rich melancholy, and a pitying 
absorption without vanity in his own conditions and frailties, carried so far 
that the natural objects of his verse take the qualities of the human Coleridge 
upon themselves. In Wordsw^orth we find a purer, loftier note, a species of 
philosophical severity which is almost stoic, a freshness of atmosphere which 
contrasts with Coleridge's opaline dream-haze, magnifying and distorting 
common things. Truth, sometimes pursued to the confines or past the con- 
fines of triviality, is Wordsworth's first object, and he never stoops to self-pity, 
rarely to self-study. Each of these marvellous poets is pre-eminently master 
of the phrase that charms and intoxicates, the sequence of simple words so 
perfect that it seems at once inevitable and miraculous. Yet here also a very 
distinct difference may be defined between the charm of Wordsworth and 
the magic of Coleridge. The former is held more under the author's control 
than the latter, and is less impulsive. It owes its impressiveness to a species 
of lofty candour which kindles at the discovery of some beautiful truth not 
seen before, and gives the full intensity of passion to its expression. The 
latter is a sort of ^olian harp (such as that with which he enlivened the 
street of Nether Stowey) over which the winds of emotion play, leaving the 
instrument often without a sound or with none but broken murmurs, yet 
sometimes dashing from its chords a melody, vague and transitory indeed, 
but of a most unearthly sweetness. Wordsworth was not a great metrist ; 
he essayed comparatively few and easy forms, and succeeded best when he 
was at his simplest. Coleridge, on the other hand, w^as an innovator ; his 
Christabel revolutionised English prosody and opened the door to a thousand 
experiments ; in Kubla Khan and in some of the lyrics, Coleridge attained a 
splendour of verbal melody which places him near the summit of the English 
Parnassus. 
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In an historical survey sucli as tlie present, it is necessary to insist on the 
fact that although Coleridge survived until 1834, and Wordsworth until 1850, 
the work which produced the revohitiou in poetic art was done before the 
close of 1800. It was done, so far as we can see, spontaneously. But in that 
year the Wordsworths and their friend proceeded to Germany, for the stated 
purpose of acquainting themselves with what tiie Teutonic world was achiev- 
ing in literature. In Hamburg they visited the aged Klopstock, but fell them- 
selves far more cordially 
drawn towards the work of 
Biirger and Schiller, in 
whom they recognised 
poets of nature, who, like 
themselves, were fighting 
the monsters of an old, out- 
worn classicism. Words- 
worth was but cautiously 
interested ; he had just 
spoken scornfullyof "sickly 
and stupid German trage- 
dies." Coleridge, on the 
other hand, was intoxi- 
cated with enthusiasm, and 
plunged into a detailed 
study of the history, lan- 
guage, and philosophy of 
Germany, Burger, whose 
Leiiore (1774) had started 
European romanticism, was 
now dead ; but Goethe and 
Schiller were at the height 
of ihcir genius. The last- 
mentioned had just pro- 
duced his WaUenstein, and 
Coleridge translated or 
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paraphrased it in two parts ; these form one of the very few versions 
from any one language into another which may plausibly be held to excel 
the original. In the younger men, with whom he should have been in 
more complete harmony— in Tieck, in the young, yet dying Novalis, in the 
Schlegels— Coleridge at this time took but little interest. The fact is that, 
tempting as was to himself and Wordsworth then, and to ns now, the idea of 
linking tiie German to the English revival, it was not very easy to contrive. 
The movements were parallel, not correlated ; the wind of revolt, passing 
over European poetry, struck Scandinavia and Germany lir>t, then England, 
then Italy and France, but each in a manner whicii forced it to be independent 
of the rest. 
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For the next tifleen years poetry may be said to have been sfationarv in 
England. It was not, for that reason, ahiggish or unprolific ; on the con- 
trary, it was extremely active. But its activity took the form of the gradual 
acceptance of the new romantic ideas, the slow expulsion of the old classic 
taste, and the multiplication of examples of what had once for all been 
supremely accomplished in the hollows of the Quantocks. The career of 
the founders of the school during these years of settlement and accepta- 
tion may be briefly given. At the very close of 1799 Wordsworth went back 
to his own Cumbrian county, and for the next half-century he resided, prac- 
tically witiiout intermission, 
beside the little lakes which 
he has made so famous — - 
Grasmere and Kydal. Here, 
after marrying in 1802, be 
lived in great simplicity and 
dignity, gradually becoming 
the centre of a distinguished 
company of admirers. From 
1799 to 1805 he was at 
work on the Prelude, a did- 
actic poem ill which he 
elaborated his system of 
natural religion ; and he 
began at Grasmere to u^e 
the sonnot with a pers'stent 
mastery and with a freedom 
such as it had not known 
since the days of Milton. 
In 1814 the publication 
of the Excursion mad'; a 
great sensation, at first not 
wholly favourable, and gave 
the pleasures of martyrdom, 
writings. 

This date, 1814-15, therefore, is critical in the career of Wordsworth, 
It forced his admirers and detractors alike to consider what was the real 
nature of the innovation which he had introduced, and to what extreme it 
could be pushed. In 1815 be once more put forth his views on the art of 
verse in a brilliant prose essay, which may be regarded as his final, or at least 
maturest utterance on the subject. At this moment a change came over the 
aspect of his genius : he was now forty-five years of age, and the freshness 
of his voice, which had lasted so long, was beginning to fail. He had a brief 
Virgilian period, when he wrote Laodamiii and Dion, and then the beautiful 
talent hardened into rhetoric and sing-song. Had Wordswortii passed away 
in 1815 instead of 1850, English literature had scarcely been the poorer. Of 
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Coleridge tliere is even less to be said. His career was a miserable tissue of 
irregularity, domestic discord, and fatal indulgence in opium. In 1812 he 
recast his old drama of (?«ir/(jas AVw/c^-JC, aiineromantic trajjedy on Jacobean 
lines. He was occasionally adding a few lines to the delicinus pamphlet of 
poetry which at length found a publisher in 1817 as Sibylline Leaves. Yet 
even here, all that was really important had been composed before 
the end of the eighteenth century. Save for one or two pathetic and 
momentary revivals of lyric power, Coleridge died as a poet before he was 
thirty. 

The name of ROBERT Southey has scarcely been mentioned yet, 
although it is customary to con- 

i^^m^^^^^^m^^m nect it indissohihly with those of 
^HSHK^^ his great friends. He was slightly 
^^ t^fS^ younger than they, hut more pre- 

B^ i^k cocioiis, and as early as 1793 he 

somewhat dazzled them by the 
, ^_ .- -\_jM success of his /c(?« of Arc. From 

\ 1 K VW^ *'^^* *""^ ^°''''' ""*'' shortly before 

\ \ f^ ^^-^J'^^^^' his death, in 1843, Southey never 

ceased to write. He was always 
closely identihed in domestic re- 
lations with Wordswortii, whose 
neighbour he was in the Lakes 
for forty years, ;md with Coleridge, 
who was his brother-in-law. He 
early accepted what we may call 
the dry hones of the romantic system, 
and he published a series of ambi- 
tious epics — Thalaha, Madoe.Kelimiia, 
Roderiek — which he intended as con- 
tributions to the new poetry. His 
disciple and latest unflinching ad- 
mirer. Sir Henry Taylor, has told us that Southey "took no pleasure in 
poetic passion" — a melancholy admission. We could have guessed as much 
from his voluminous and vigorous writing, from which imagination is con- 
spicuously absent, though eloquence, vehemence, fluency, and even fancy 
are abundant. The best part of Southey was his full admiration of some 
aspects of good literature, and his courageous support of unpopular 
specimens of these. When Wordsworth was attacked, Southey said, in his 
authoritative way, " A greater poet than Wordsworth there never has been, 
nor ever will be." He supported the original romantic movement by his 
praise, his weighty personality, the popular character of his contributions. 
But he added nothing to it ; he could not do so, since, able and effective 
man of letters as he was, Southey was not, in any intelligitile sense, himself 
a poet. 
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a), the second son of John Wordsworth and 
IS born at Cockernioulh, in Cumberland, on 
attome>-, was confidential agent to Sir James 
His mother, who died when he was eit,'ht, 



• five children about whose future life she was 
anxi<jus was \\iliiam, who was of "a stiff, moody, and violent temper." After a period 
of schooling at Cockermouth, Wordsworth lived from 1778 to 17S3, when his father 
died, at I'enrith, and went to school at Hawkshead. Mr. John U'ordsworlh had lieen 
crippled by ihe extraordinary t)raniiy of I^rd Ix>nsdale, who had forced him to lend 
him his whole fortune — ;^5ooo — and who refused to repay it. The or|ihans were, 
however, brought up hy their paternal uncles, who, in 1787, sent William to St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Here his intellectual nature developed to a degree which made 
him henceforth, as he said, "a dedicated spirit." In the Prelude long afterwards 
he descril>es a visit to the Continent which he paid in 1790, a vacation ramble in 
Switzerland being tiien so 
unhackneyed an event tliat 
he is justified in calling it 
"an unprecedented course." 
Wordsworth took his degree 
early in 1791, and left Cam- 
bridge without having se- 
lected a pr<)fession. He lived 
for .some months, vaguely, in 
London, with no expressed 
purpose; in the following 
winter he crossed over to 
l-'rance, arriving in Paris when 
the Revolution, with wliich 
he enlireh s\mpathised, was ^' '" ' ■''* ' )■• /* 

at Its height I he \Lar 1792 was spent at Orleans and at lllois and after Ihe missicres 
of tiLpiLnil)(,r Wordsworth returned full of dirondLst enthusiasm, to Pans He was 
pre^tnied from lakuig an active part m French [K»liti( s onh b\ the ignommicms hut 
most happ\ circumstance that his uncles cut off his allowance 1 he execution of I>ouis 
\\ I WIS 1 tremendous shock to his moril nature, md his exultation oicr l-raiice w is 
turne 1 t> miserable ,rief ! etneen W ilium Wordsworth and h s sister 1 lorutln there 
hid subsisted from infmi-\ the ttnderest bond of s\mpith\ shi. was ki.Lpin„ iiuust it 
Pennth when W illi im reiomed ins famil) earl) in 171)3 MrLa K \\\^\ hid forme 1 the 
deM,n of IiMHo loi,e'hi,r ^lone in some cotlige Meinwhik Upon his rLlurn bom 
Frince, two thin pimphkts <il \\( rdswortii s lerse hid been published— 77/6 F nin^ 
Ma!k md Jhs.ripti , SUtih j «hi(h Here in the old Popes jue minner uid whi' h 
allrnttd no attention In 179^ and 1794 when Wordsworth was not with his fimih, 
lie was with Raisltj Cat\ert a \oung man of „reit intellii,enrL CaberE now died md 
kit his friend t k^iej of _;£'yoo on which he iiul his sister lust contrived to h\e untd 
the new Lordlonsdik redeemed his fithers pledges In this wa\ Wordsworth was 
ible to dtiote himself entircl) to mtditition ind pottrj In 1791 he persuaded his 
sister to 10m him in 1 sni ill house U K itedown netr Crewkerne in I>orstt, where It 
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the tragedy of The Borderers^ and began, perhaps in 1796, The Excursion. Cole- 
ridge, who had met with An Evening Walk^ was enthusiastically anxious to know its 
author, and a visit which he paid to the Wordsworths in June 1797 revealed to himself 
and to them their splendid vocation. In July the Wordsworths were allowed to rent, for 
a nominal sum, the fine manor-house of Alfoxden, at the northern foot of the Quan- 
tocks, where they were within a walk of Coleridge's cottage at Nether Stowey. Here 
the friends wrote that amazing collection, the Lyrical Balladsy which, in its first 
one-volume form, was published by Cottle in 1798. William and Dorothy spent the 
ensuing winter months at Goslar, in Germany, and here the former wrote some of his 
most exquisite lyrics. Here, too, he planned and began The Prelude^ which 
remained unpublished until 1850. The Wordsworths returned to England in 1799, 
and after some hesitation settled at Townend, near Grasmere. He thus returned, at 

the age of thirty, to the scenes of his childhood, 
scenes which were to accompany him for the 
remainder of his life. His sailor brother, John, 
shared the cottage with William and Dorothy 
during the greater part of 1800 : this brother 
it was — "a deep distress hath humanised my 
soul " — who died so tragically within sight of 
shore five years afterwards. Up to this time 
Wordsworth had lived mainly on Calvert's 
bequest, which was now reaching its end. He 
would have been forced to seek for employ- 
ment, but most happily, at the critical moment, 
in 1 801, Lord Lonsdale recognised the claim 
upon him, and returned the ;^5ooo which his 
father had borrowed, with;^35oo as full interest 
on the debt. On the interest of their shares 
of this money, together with a small annuity, 
William and Dorothy were now able to subsist, 
with strict frugality still, but without anxiety. 
In 1802 Wordsworth married Mary Hutchinson, 
of Penrith, a companion of the most delicate and 
appreciative susceptibility — Dorothy, of course, 
remaining a member of the household. In the summer of 1803 the three travelled 
through Scotland — a tour commemorated in several of William's best poems, especially 
Tlie Highland GirL In this year they formed the acquaintance of Walter Scott and 
of the painter. Sir George Beaumont, of Coleorton, who bought a little estate at 
Applethwaite, which he presented to Wordsworth, but the poet did not take it up. 
The friendship with Beaumont, however, became one of the closest of his life. The 
war with France, culminating in the battle of Trafalgar, excited the patriotism of 
Wordsworth, who wrote his Happy Warrior in 1805 as a requiem over Nelson, and 
his prose Convention of Cintra in 1808 as a contribution to practical politics. In 
1807 a valuable collection of his Poems appeared, containing much of what he had 
written since 1800. Four children were born to him at Townend, when, in 1808, 
he moved to a larger house at the other end of Grasmere, where his last child, 
William, was born. In 181 1 the Wordsworths moved again to the parsonage of 
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I'lie dfatiis of two iif his childrL-n in 1812 madi.- it ini]j()ssil)le to stay 
placL' whidi, stamlitij; ([uite close ut iht; churchyard, was to the parents an 
roinindcr of their loss. In the early numtlis uf 1813, thun, they moved 
Rvdal Mount, close to 
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called pro- 
gress ])asse(] him by. After iSio, moreover, be grew gradually fossilised, or at least 
unbending, in bis altitude to literature also, and the most fruilfiil portion of his 
career closes with the publication of 7'/ie J^xairsion 111 1814. In 1S15 he pub- 
lished The ll'h'/e D<ie of Kylitoiie, his only long poem with a story ; and in a famous 
brace of essays, in which a reissue of his minor lyrics was set, he summed up his 
,' of poetics. In 1S20 he issued bis Sonnels on ike River Duddon, 
: a great deal of \erse during a prolonged visit to Switzerland 
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his genius. When Southey died in 1843, Wordsworth was with difficulty persuaded 
to yield to the Queen^s personal wish, and accept the post of Poet Laureate. In 

1847 his daughter, Dora 
Quillinan, died at Rydal, and 
her loss was a wound which 
never healed. He sank from 
weakness, resulting on an 
attack of pleurisy, on the 
23rd of April 1850, and his 
last words were, "Is that 
Dora ? " lie had just en- 
tered his eighty-first year. 
Wordsworth possessed a 
temperament of rare con- 
centration, and he had the 
power of retiring to the 
inner fount of his own being, 
and resting there, to a degree 
scarcely paralleled in literary 
history. A heroic inward 
happiness, founded upon 
exalted reflection, is the 
keynote of Wordsworth's 
character. " Fits of poetic 
inspiration," as Aubrey de 
Vere has told us, "descended 
on him like a cloud, and, 
till the cloud had drifted, he 
could see nothing beyond." 
In these fits Wordsworth 
was, in his own words, "ex- 
alted to the highest pitch 
of delight by the joyousness 
and beauty of nature." The personal appearance of this most spiritual of poets 
was apt to disappoint his hasty admirers. He looked a tall, bony, Cumbrian 
yeoman, with a hard-featured countenance, honest and grave, but in no sense, and 
at no time of life, beautiful. 

From "Tintern Abuev." 

O sylvan Wye ! Thou wand'rer through the woods. 

How often has my spirit turn'd to thee 1 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguish'd thought, 

W^ith many recognitions dim and faint, 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 

The picture of the mind revives again : 

W^hile here I stand, not only with the sense 

Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 

That in this moment there is life and food 

For future years. And so I dare to hope, 

Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 
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I came among these hills ; when like a roe 

I bounded o'er the mountains, by the sides 

Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 

Wherever Nature led ; more like a man 

Flying from something that he dreads, than one 

Who sought the thing he loved. For Nature then 

(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 

To me was all in all. 1 cannot paint 

What then I was. The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood. 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 

An appetite : a feeling and a love. 

That had no need of a remoter charm. 

By thought supplied, or any interest 

Unborrow'd from the eye. That time is past. 

And all its aching joys are now no more. 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur ; other gifts 

Have follow'd, for such loss, I would believe, 

Abundant recompence. For I have learn'd 

To look on Nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity. 

Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am 1 still 

A lover of the meadows, and the woods, 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 

From this green earth : of all the mighty world 

Of eye and ear, both what they half create, 

And what perceive ; well-pleased to recognise 

In Nature and the language of the sense. 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse. 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 

Of all my moral being. 

Lucv. 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise 

And ver)' few to love. 

A violet by a mossy stone 

Half hidden from the eye ! 
Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 
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She lived unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 

The difference to me ! 

From " Laodamia." 

He spake of love, such love as spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 
No fears to beat away — no strife to heal — 
The past unsigh'd for, and the future sure ; 
Spake, as a witness, of a second birth 
For all that is most perfect upon earth : 

Of all that is most beauteous — imaged there 

In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 

An ampler ether, a diviner air. 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 

Climes which the sun, that sheds the brightest day 

Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 

Sonnet. 

The shepherd, looking eastward, softly said, 
** Bright is thy veil, O moon, as thou art bright !" 
Forthwith, that little cloud, in ether spread. 
And penetrated all with tender light, 
She cast away, and shew'd her fulgent head 
Uncover'd ; dazzling the beholder's sight 
As if to vindicate her beauty^s right. 
Her beauty thoughtlessly disparaged. 
Meanwhile that veil, removed or thrown aside, 
Went floating from her, darkening as it went ; 
And a huge mass, to bury or to hide, 
Approach'd this glory of the firmament ; 
Who meekly yields, and is obscured ; content 
With one calm triumph of a modest pride. 

Lines 

Written in early Spring, 

I heard a thousand blended notes. 
While in a grove I sat reclined, 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 

Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 
And 'tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopp'd and play'd ; 
Their thoughts I cannot measure ; 
But the least motion which they made, 
It seem'd a thrill of pleasure. 
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The budding- twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezv air : 
And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there. 

If I these thoughts may not prevent, 
If such be of my creed the plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man ? 

From thk "Odi:: Intimations of Immortality, 

Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 

And let the young lambs bound 

As to the tabor's sound ! 
We , in thought, will join your throng, 

Ye that pipe and ye that play. 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 

Feel the gladness of the May ! 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 

We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what remains behind, 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been, must ever be : 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering ! 

In the faith that looks through death. 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

And O ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves, 

Think not of any severing of our hves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquish'd one delight. 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the brooks, which down their channels fret. 

Even more than when I tripp'd lightly as they : 

The innocent brightness of a new-born day 

Is lovely yet ; 
The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality ! 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live ; 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears ; 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (i 772-1 S34) was the youngest of the thirteen 
children of the Rev. John Coleridge, Vicar of Ottery St. Mary, in the east of Devon- 
shire, where the poet was born on the 21st of October 1772. His mother, Anne 
Bowden, was the vicar's second wife. He was an odd, dreamy child, "fretful and 
inordinately passionate," isolated by his love of reading and by his visions. He entered 
the grammar school at Ottery, of which his father was the master, in 1778. Soon after 
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s Lk'iUh S. T. Coleridy;e w; 
i he made acquaintance ^ 




placed at Christ's Hosijital at the age of nearly 
ith Laml). " A poor friendless boy," Coleridge 
SL'enis to have stayed in London seven 
years without once revisiting his family. 
In 1789 the publication of the Snntieis 



of Bowles awakened hin 



I attempt 



A/'<. 



a J'tiiUlla 



Cambridge a. drama. The Fall of 
December without a degree, ;uid 
London, presently joining Souili. 
In 1795 he married Sara 
Fricker, and lived lirst at 
Clevedon, and then at various 
other places, feebly endea- 
vouring lo earn a living. 
An interesting volume of 
Pnems marked the season 
of 1796, and in this year 
Coleridge published a very 
dull magazine, Th: IVaUh- 
man. He also accepted, in 
June 1796, the sub-editorship 
of Tlie Morning Chranuk, 
but whether he ever took 
up this post seems to 
be doubtful. Nervous and 
, Coleridge suffered r 
[ward perishing," and : 



scnous poetic composition. In Feb- 
'uary 1791 Coleridge left school and 
uiiit into residence as a sizar at Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Of his early life 
at the university not much is known, 
nor of the causes which led him to 
run away to London and enlist in the 
King's Light Dragoons in December 
1793- He adopted the appropriate 
name of Comberback, for he could 
not ride. For better or worse, how- 
ever, Coleridge had to continue to be 
a trooper for nearly four months. He 
was brought back to Jesus and ad- 
monished, but no further notice was 
taken of the escapade. At Oxford in 
the ensuing summer he met Southey. 
"ho converted him to tlie romantic 
sclieme of a "pantisocratic" settlement 
on the banks of the Susquehana, and 
they wrote together and published at 

-e (1794). Coleridge left Cambridge in 
slay through the winter near Lamb in 

i-^tnl, where he lectured on pohtics. 




The Cottage at C evedon occup ed by Co e dge 

from iH-iiraliiia, whirh left him ''laii^uld cvt 
at this time that he had 



COLERIDGI-: 

t<i "hirli he l)L-caniL' more or kss n slave lV)r iho R-ti 
■vinKTi.r 1796 to July 1800 tho In. 111c of ihe O.lvml-i 
iviiiDtf town at the liL-ad of tliL- (,)iiant<H:k.s, in Soiiu-rsi 
was close to W'ortlswortli, whom he hail visitii] at Ka-'o 
with his sister at Alfo^k^n in July 17^7. At Stow<A- 
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Kltjr of his life. From tlie 
was NfthiT Stiiwey, a little 
Here, as has l.eei'i sai.l, he 
-vn in June, and who settled 
anv— indeed, almost all— of 



Coleridge's U-st piems were eoni|M.seil. In i7yS he |nil.lished his /rars in Soii/iid.- 
and J-nuuv, and in SeptemI.er of diat year there appeared the famous anonymoi:: 
volume of f.yrkii/ nn./nJs. A day or two later Coleridj;e and Wordsworth sailed fo 
Cermany, wliero tlie former remained, wanderin- alioiit, nntil June 1 7111J, wlieii h. 
reiurnid tr) Stowey. in i Soa he piililished his version of U'niknsleiii, and went t( 
live with Wordsworth in the Lakes, at 
I'ove Cuttai;e. From July 24, iHoo, to 
1.S04, lireta Hall, at Keswiik, was the resi- 
dence of the C'.leridges, although S. T. ( ■., 
Ix'iti},' \\(i\\ m a very de[iresse'd and morbid 
eondition of mimrand U.dy, was seldom 
to he found diere. In April 1804 ho 
starle.1 alone for Malta, where he was 
ujiiMiinted to act as private secretar)' to the % 
Governor, Sir AleNander ISall. He' visited 
Sicily. Naples, and Rome, ami did not 
return to I'jiyland until Aui;iist i.Sofi, when 
reiiHirse tor his neglect of hi, family and 
of his own interesLs justified him in de- 
scril)ing himself as "ill, penniless, and 
worse than homeless." Coleridfje, how- 
ever, was received at tireta Hall «i[h great 
indulgence, hut it was soon found neces- 
sary to arrange a sejiaration hetween him 
and his wife, followed, however, by a (urtlal 

he had remained so long on good terms, 
that his .[uarrel with Wonlswortli in iSio 
seemed to mark the lowest stage of his 
dej^radalion. Coleridge now <H-i-npied hi 
T/ie hriaui, "an emlless prel'ace to an ii 
and liveil rihscurely, ke-epin 
lid. In 1812 




S. T. Coleridge 

/,....,.■?„■„.,,//■. //.V;./,-,./,/,-'-, /■■■'/. 

limself with a i.hih.sophical journal called 
imaginary work." He eame u]) tr) London, 
■rresj)ondence with his family and Iriends 
Cnmherland. In 1812 he delivered his first series of -M.ectur'es on Shake- 
speare," which were lirilliandy altemled ; in die autunm he returned to Creta I iail, 
and iK-eame reconciled with Wonlsworth. llyron, who had attended the lectures, 
with great courtesy i)idu<e<l the managers of the new Driiry I.ane to a.cept Cole- 
ridge's tragedy of K,M--r.-e. It was ]jroduc-ed early in 1.S13, and Coleridge receivcl 
/:ioo, tlie only occasion during his «hole life "hen he earned a snhstanlial st;m 
of money with liin pen. 'J'his is j.erhaj.s the place at whi<ii to remark that (.:okridge s 
life had iieen made possible only liy the -enerosity of Josiah WetlgwcKKl, who had paid 
him a pendon of /a^o a year since i;y8. Of this £-,$ "as arbitrarily withdrawn 
in 181-', and his wife and family would h -ve been sharply (.inched but for the opiwrlune 
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success of Remorse. Coleridge nnw sank vtry low under the dominion of laudanimi. 
In his delirious self-abasement he desired, in iSr4, to be placed in a private 
madhouse. He promised to go back with Southey to (Ireta Hall, but he fLiilL-d 
to do so, and finally abandoned his wife und children to Southey's care. I'Vom 
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L-ral important MSS. It was 
mgel^a little damaged.'' 1 
ielf to the charge of a physi 




«h<)se house 



Hi'-lig; 



, Mr. (iillm 
ite he bern 



a bo:irder in April 1816. Coleridge liou- 
piiiili>!ied bis Chriitak-l, Kubla Khau, 
Th-- Pains of SUvp, a slender volume <.f 
exquisite [HK-'try, Hritleii many years befnre. 
The resu ts of the retirement at Hi-ii- 
g^ite were at first favourable : Coleridge 
managed to do a good dejl of work. 
He publislied the Biogmphia J.ilerarin, 
Sihylline J-ea-res, and Zapolya, all in 1817. 
liut even Ic'Ctures now teased to be a re- 
source. "From literature," he wrote in 
1818, " I canm>c gain even 1-read," for his 
publisher became bankrupt, owing him his 
returns on all his recent books. In 1820 
his eldest son, Hartley, forfeited his fel- 
lowship at Oriel College, Oxford, mainly 
on the ground of intemjjerance ; this last 
very heavy affliction t>owed S. T. Coleridge 
to the ground, and threw him back upon 
excessive laudjnum. '1 he next few ye.irs 
"cre sad and almost eniptv, but in 1825 
he published Aids to Reflection, and he received until the death of George III. a 
royal annuity of ^ico a year, which prevented his having to si;ribble for bread 
Carlyle now described him as "a sage escjped from the inanity of life's battle," 
and drew the celebrated portrait beginning, "Coleridge sat on the brow of High- 
gate Hill" He increased in bodily weakness, liut with a mind always powerful 
and more and more serene. He look a tour up the Rhine, in the charge of 
the Wordsworlbs, in 1828. In the winter of 1833 he wrote his beautiful Epitaph 
for S. T. C, and prepared himself for death. It ca:ne jwinlessly and in sleep on 
Ihe morning of the 25th of July 1834. 
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Ye Clouds '. that far alwvc me float and p.iuse. 
Whose pathless march no mortal niiiy control ! 
Ye Ocean-Waves ' that, «heresoe'cr \'e roll, 

Yield homaye only to eternal laws I 
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Ye Woods ! that listen to the night-birds singing, 

Midway the smooth and perilous slope reclined, 
Save when your own imperious branches, swinging, 

Have made a solemn music of the wind ! 
Where, like a man belov'd of God, 
Through glooms, which never woodman trod, 

How oft, pursuing fancies holy. 
My moonlight way o'er flowering weeds I wound. 

Inspired, beyond the guess of folly. 
By each rude shape and wild unconquerable sound I 
O ye loud Waves ! and O ye Forests high ! 

And O ye Clouds that far above me soared ! 
Thou rising Sun ! thou blue rejoicing Sky ! 

Yea, everything that is and will be free ! 

Bear witness for me, wheresoe'er ye be. 

With what deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest Liberty. 

From "Youth and Age," 

Flowers are lovely ! Love is flower-like ; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 
O ! the joys, that came down shower-like, 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere I was old ! 
Ere I was old ? Ah, woful Ere, 
Which tells me. Youth's no longer here ! 

Youth ! for years so many and sweet, 
'Tis known, that Thou and I were one, 
I'll think it but a fond conceit — 

It cannot be, that Thou art gone ! 
Thy vesper-bell hath not yet toll'd — 
And thou wert aye a masker bold ! 
What strange disguise hast now put on. 
To make believe, that Thou art gone ? 

1 see these locks in silvery slips, 
This drooping gait, this altered size : 
But springtide blossoms on thy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes ! 
Life is but thought : so think I will 
That Youth and I are house-mates still. 

Dew-drops are the gems of morning. 
But the tears of mournful eve ! 
Where no hope is, life's a warning 
That only serves to make us grieve 

When we are old ! 
That only serves to make us grieve 
With oft and tedious taking-leave. 
Like some poor nigh-related guest 
That may not rudely be dismist. 
Yet hath oulstay'd his welcome while, 
And tells the jest without the smile. 
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KuBLA Khan. 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree : 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled found . 
And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree ; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But oh ! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover 1 

A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 

As e'er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover ! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 

As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was fvirced ; 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher's flail : 

And 'mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 

It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 

Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 

Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 

And 'mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 

Ancestral voices prophesying war. 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 

Floated midway on the waves ; 
Where was heard the mingled measute 

Of the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice I 

A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw ; 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played. 

Singing of Mount Abora. 
Could I revive within me 

Her symphony and song, 
To such deep delight 'twould win me, 

That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome ! those caves of ice ! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry Beware ! Beware ! 
His flashing eyes ! his floating hair ! 
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COLERIDGE 

Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread. 
For he on honey-dew hath fed 

And drank the milk of Paradise. 

LONDON PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 

SCOT'S CORPORATION HALL, 
CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, 

(LSTIfASCE mom rtTTEK lASt.) 



MIL COLERIBCE 

will. COMMENCt'. 



ON MONDAY. NOV. I8ih, 
A COURSE OF LECTURES ON SIIAKESFEAR AND MILTON, 



IN ILtUJTBATIOM OP 



THE PRINCIPLES OF POETRY. 



A!«D TIICtR 



JppUcation at Grounds of Criticism to the most popular fVorks of later English 

Poets, those of the Livinjf included. 



Arrtn an inlroductory Lecture on Fal»« Criticism, (rsprcialiy in Po«iry.) ami 
en iU CMtes : Iwo llnrdi of llie roiuimnj; ri>ur»e, will be am^iifd, ln, to a philyto|>liic Aiwlysis 
and Explanation of all the principal Chuntcttrt *>( our great Dranutlit. «> Oruf llo, F^lstakf, 
Richard Sd. Iaoo, HAMLtr, ke. : and 5nd, to a ciitie.il ComjHinMU of Siiakcspcar. in rcipect 
of Diclion, Innngery. management of tlic Pawions, Judgnii-ni m \\tt eon»lrocii«n of bit Dramaj.ia 
»hort, of ttll Ibttt belongs to Itini as a r.«el, an*! «« a diamaiic P..ei, w.ih hi« cuntempor(.riri, ur 
immediate succtssorf, Joiisom, Rcaumoht and Fl».tchei«. F..KO. Mas^ihcch. &c. in ih« 
endeavoyr to determint what of SiiAKE«rEA*"s Merits and DfiVcu are common to hiui wiiii 
oiber WriUrs of ibe same ago, and «bat rvtoain peculiar lo Uis own Ceniui. 

The Course will extend to fifteen Letlurcs, which will be given on Monday 
and Thuitdaj etenii«gs successixfly. The Lectures lo commence «t | past 7 o'clock. 

Single Tickets for the whole Coarse. Q Guineas; «r 3 Guineas with (he privi. 
lege of introducing • L«ly: n«.y be procured at J. H-ul..r.l,. 190. Piccadilly; J. Murray's. 
Fleet Street : J. and A. Arch's. Uookseller, and StM-oners. ComliiU ; ChIw...'. Juvenile Library. 
Skinner Street ; W. IN.pl.'.. 67. Chancery Un« i or by Utter (post p«d) to Mr. S. T. Coleridge, 
J. J. Morgan's, Esq. No. 7, Porilaad PUce, Hammersmith. 
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Programme of Coleridge's Lectures of 1808 






Work Without Hope. 

Lines Composed list February 1827. 

All Nature seems at work. Slugs leave their lair — 

The bees are stirring— birds are on the wing — 

And Winter slumbering in the open air 

Wears on his smiling face a dream of Spring ! 

And I, the while, the sole unbusy thing, 

Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 

Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths blow. 
Have traced the fount whence streams of nectar flow. 
Bloom, O ye amaranths ! bloom for whom ye may. 
For me ye bloom not \ Glide, rich streams, away ! 
With lips unbrighten'd, wreaihless brow, I stroll : 
And would you learn the spells that drowse my soul? 
Work without Hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And Hope without an object cannot live. 
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Boatmen's Sonc. kkom "Remokse." 
Hear, sweel spirit, hear the spell. 
Lest a blacker chami compel '. 
So shall the midnight breezes swell 
With thy deep iony-hngering knell. 



And at evening e 

In a chapel on the shore. 

Shall the chaunter, sad and saintly. 

Yellow tapers burning' faintly, 

Doleful masses ehaunt for thee, 

Miserere Domine ! 

Hark ! the cadence dies aivay 
On the quiet mooniight sea : 

The boatmen rest their onrs and say 
Miserere Domine '. 



Robert Southey (1774-1843) was the eldest son of a linu 
where, in a house in Wine Street, he was horn on the 1 2th cif Au-^i 
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Robert Southey 

A/tcr at P.-rtrafI iy Henry EiMdg, 

His terrible fluenc; 
t and was instantly fa? 



find his father's business 
Umkruin ; still, some nionllis 
Liter lie «as able, at an 
ujiele's <;<ist, to proceed to 
ISaliiol Colk'ge. He was now 
on fire with the principles 
of the I'reneh Republic ; all 
ho learned at O\!ord, he 

1793 he 
wrote ill a few weeks the 
epic of JiHiH of Aix^ and 
ihen "another epic [Miem and 

had already taken hold of him. In June 

.nated by S. T. Coleridge, who 
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SOUTHEY 



to him the dream of pintisocracy ; iht \m\s ajjreed lo 
Anifric.i. This was prL-vented by their exlrenit jhivlt 
put>)isht;r in Bristol as enthusiastic as thcniseh es, ind 
(1770-1S53), who consented to publish their jKicms 
yy.fK 0/ Ar^ was not issued until 1796, but 
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iij;rate together to 
, but in '795 they found a 
jMH,t lo boot, Josepli Cottle 
nd f,\\i. iheni nionej too 
mlicr Southev had married 



. buvhuod's love, Mrs. Coleridge's sister, ] dith Iricker, and a ft» da\s ht(.r 
had started alone for Madrid by sea from }■ ilmouth to Corunna In Spam he 
threw himself with ardour into the study of Spanish life and littraturi, Kiturnmg 
by Lisbon to Bristol, he tried in vain to live h) joumilism 1 he ni.\t months were 
vaguely spent, but in 1797-98 the Southeys art, found residing in 1 little house 
at West bury, Wilts, where he produced poetry with vehemence and volume cheered 
bv the companionship of Humphry Davy (177^-1829) the natur il philosopher 
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the Cole ridges ;it Keswick, 
but not at this lime to stay 
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again in I-ondon and then in 
Uristo!. Still he wandered ; 
Ktill, i 
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he to<.k Creta Hall, near 
Keswick, and this was his 
home for the next thirly-si:; 
years. As if the incessant 
journej's of his youth had awa 
himself into (^rela Hall like a ti 
the fibres of his heart fitted int< 
he had been its tenant for some 




GreU Hall, 



■tiled 



him a passion for s 
je. He filled jt with his pos^ 
it and became part of it. 
four years that he realised tli 
resting-place. It was also the !i<mie of the deserted wife and 
whom Southey showed a most unselfish devotion. He sat d 
tiial and almost niecbani.al literary labour, piil.i:sbiiig man 
The Curse of Kthama in iSio, K'oJerkk in 1.S14 and 1. 
quiet, patient, easy-going hack of the mule breed, regular as cl 
cheerful and happy at all times. In a luckier age he would 
for few, and those the least important, of his \ 
His only extravagance was l>ooks, of which he 

collection, cs|)ecially rich in the Spanish and J'ortugucse hnguages. He wii; 
men of letters of that age the most sedulous and dehberate craftsman ; 
s multitude of books were his tools, 
of the most impi)rlant of the latter being I^mdor, 
whom he met at liristol in 1808- — "the only man living," Southey declared. " of whose 
praise I was ambitious, or whose censure would have humbled me." Their symjiatby 
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was mutually invaluable to both until the death of Suutlicy. About this lime Soutbcy, 
who had refused to write for the Ildinburgk Revteic; bugan his Ion},' course of contri- 
butions to the newly founded Quarterly ; he had become quite a politician now, 
and a droll description is preserved of Wordsworth, Swuthey, and Coleridge laying 
down the law in conversation about the Convention of Cintni, lite three Wise Men of 
the East. Southey became an effective political writer, and for some lime \\-\s Qtiarteriy 
Rtvinv and lie were supposed to represent exactly the same views. In iSij Southey 
I pueiastt-r called I've as Poet LaureJie, thus raising the olTice from the 
ridicult)us obscurity inwiiich 
it bad lain since the days of 
Dryiien. In iSi6 hesuffercd 
the terrible anyuish of losing 
his son Herbert, the only 
being on whom be had darc'd 
to dote without restraint. He 
was never (juite the same 
man again; he said he was 

attempts, only a few autum- 
nal flowers, like second 
primroses." He went on 
steadilv, however, with his 
tale of bricks, and the vast 
heap of his wriiinjis niounied 
up in ]irose and verse. 
Already it began to be seen 
l)v the clairvovant that his 
genius lay in the former, not 
in the latter. I'.yron, who 

met him in 1.S13, and who 
lM>ldly mo<ked at Soutliey's 
poetry, confessed ''his prose 
is perfect." With certain 
exceptions, and these not 
fortunate ones, the remainder 
of Southey 's life was devoted 

lory and biography. He abandoned the vast scheme of a History of Portugal, at which 
he had been working for many years, but in 1819 he completed a History 0/ ftnizil. 
His History of the Pem'nsitlar War e\tended over from 1822 to 1S33. Meanwhile his 
admirable lives of Nelson (1813) and of John Wesley (1820) were being read with 
universal pleasure. Hk Book of the Church (i8;4) and his Naval History {Lives of 
tile British Admira/i\ (1833-40) were more ambitious. In 1834 another great sorrow 
attacked him — bis wife beeame insane, and in 1S37 she died. In 1S35 Southey 
refused a baronetcy, an honour foolishly offered to so jioor a man, but he accepted 
a further pension of ^£300 a year. His only other prcHluclion o: ini|iortance was 
The Doctor, the seven volumes of wliich a]jpearcd betwc'cii 1834 ami 1847. Soiithcv 
did not see its completion. Reduced to absolute loneliness at Greta Hall, he 
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married an old cultivated friend, the gentle poetess, Caroline Bowles (i 787-1854); 
but her care could not save a brain and a body which had been overstrained. In 
1839 his health broke down, and on the 21st of March 1843 he died. He was 
buried, in the presence of the venerable Wordsworth, in the churchyard of Crosthwaite. 
The moral nature of Southey had a beauty which is not reflected in his poetry. He 
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Facsimile Letter from Southey to Daniel Stuart 

was reserved — he *' covered," he said, *' his feelings with a bear-skin " — and his austerity 
and abruptness made him many enemies ; but he was a man of the finest rectitude 
and the most practical generosity of heart, without jealousy, without littleness, bearing 
sorrow and pain with equanimity, nobly desirous to preserve intact the dignity of life 
and literature. His lifelong attitude to Wordsworth, to Coleridge and his family, to 
Scott, to Landor, to Davy, attests the constancy and the unselfishness of his character. 
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But he was hard in later life, and without any of the suppleness which makes social 
intercourse agreeable, while it is impossible to deny that he grew both arrogant and 
priggish. He had so handsome a presence in middle life that Byron declared that, to 
possess it, he would even have consented to write Sou they 's Sapphics. 

From "The Curse of Kehama." 

Midnight, and yet no eye 
Through all the Imperial City closed in sleep ! 
Behold her streets a-blaze 
With light that seems to kindle the red sky. 
Her myriads swarming through the crowded ways ! 
Master and slave, old age and infancy 
All, all abroad to gaze ; 
House-top and balcony 
Clustered with women, who throw back their veils 

With unimpeded and insatiate sight 
To view the funeral pomp which passes by. 

As if the mournful rite 
Were but to them a scene of joyance and delight. 

Vainly, ye blessed twinklers of the night 
Your feeble beams ye shed. 
Quenched in the unnatural light which might out-stare 
Even the broad eye of day ; 
And thou from thy celestial way 
Pourest, O Moon, an ineffectual ray ! 
For lo ! ten thousand torches flame and flare 
Upon the midnight air, 
Blotting the lights of heaven 
With one fK)rtentous glare. 
Behold the fragrant smoke in many a fold 
Ascending, floats along the fiery sky, 
And hangeth visible on high, 
A dark and waving canopy. 

What effect the new ideas could produce on a perfectly ductile fancy may 
be observed in a very interesting way in the case of Thomas Campbell. This 
young Scotchman, bdrn in 1777, had evidently seen no poetry more modern 
than that of Johnson, Goldsmith, and Rogers, when he published his Pleasures 
of Hope, The very name of this work discovered its adhesion to eighteenth- 
century tradition. It was a tamej ^^ correct '' essay, in a mode already en- 
tirely outworn. As a student it had been Campbell's pride to be styled '' the 
Pope of Glasgow." When he became aware of them, he rejected all the 
proposed reforms of Wordsworth, whose work he continued to detest 
throughout his life ; but in 1800 he proceeded to Germany, where he fell 
completely under the spell of the romantic poets of that nation, and presently 
gave to the world Lochiel^ Hohenlindeny and the Exile of Erin. These were 
succeeded by other spirited ballads, amatory and martial^ and by a romantic 
epic in Spenserian stanza, Gertrude of Wyomingy in which Campbell's style is 
wholly Teutonised. After this Campbell wrote little that was readable, and 
his fame, once far greater than that of Coleridge and Wordsworth, has now 
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chviiidlcd lo ;iii iiiijust degrt-c. Ht IkkI a remarkahle ;iift for lucid, rapid, and 
yet truly poeliail narrative ; his naval odes or descants, l\\e L'aU/e of the Baltic 
and Ye Mariners of Eugland, are witliout rivals in their own class, and 
Campbell deserves recognition as a trne romanticist and revolutionary force 
in poetry, although fighting for his own hand, and never under the flag of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. For the time being, however, Campbell did 
more than they — more, perhaps, than any oilier writer save one — to break 
down in popular esleem the didactic convention of the classic school. 
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ur<.ii aLqu I HI ted 
Rtliin^ ]>.■■ [hail 



friends his btiok brought him was ihe still youthful Walter Scott. The Pleasures of Hope 
exactly suited the taste of the div and Campbell was "very much noticed and invited 
out He ■.[Lnt the mone) which h s poem brou),ht h m n firtign trud and (n 
ist June iSoQ left l^ith for Hamburg He had s )me stirr ii^, idM 
himself with much German literature inj returned to I )ndon in b 
a year It was m Germanv that several f b s famous patrioiii, poi-ms ncre c mji sed 
He settled ao'iin in Ldinburoh until in i8oz he accepted in in\itati<n fr )m I rd 
Minto to be his guest and perhaps secretarj, m his London houst. \ description f 
Campbell taken at this time when he was in his tttent\ si\ih jeir bnii^ bini before 
us as scrupulouslj neat in his dress i blue c ut with bn^l t j,ilt buttons a 

white waistcoat ind cravat buff nankins and while sii>i.kin-,s with shr cs ind silver 
buckles. His hair was alreadj falhng off and he ad< pitd the ptruke which he ncier 
afterwards laid aside In 1803 appeared 
a subscription edition ( f Ctmplwil s col 
Icctcd poems which brought htm in some 
money and he was emboldened to marry 
bis lively and elegant cousin Miss Matilda 
Sinclair The \oiin(, c uplc took a house 
It S\denham whuh remained tbcir home 
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then considered, instinct with ' 



mbarrassment 
804 he wrote The I> itlie >/ the L titu 
id Lord LUns Dm I kr and this mav 
nsidered the hi^hwater mark f lis 
as a [ oet In 18 5 his d sire ses 
relieved bj i j cnsion of ^ 00 a 
Ihe rem under of CampI ell s life 
was not \er> interest n^, Ii i8qj he 
published, with universal approbation, his 
Gertrude of Wyoming, a poem, as was 
1 " the soft and skyish tints of purity and truth," arranged 
in the Spenserian stanza as employed in The Castle of Indolence. In 1815 the Camp- 
bells, always wretched maiugers, were again in pecuniary distress, when a remote and 
eccentric Highland connection, who had heard of his piety to his mother and sister, 
remarked that " little Tommy the Poet ought to have a legacy," and then dietl, leaving 
him nearly ^5000. Campbell became prominent as a lecturer on poetry, and he 
showed a broad sympathy in dealing with the treasures of our early literature. In 
1820 he became editor of the New Monthly Magazine, an easy post witli a handsome 
salary, which he held for ten years. His narrative poem, Theodric, appeared in 1824, 
and was a failure. Troubles now gathered upon Campbell; his only surviving child 
became in.sane, his excellent wife died, and he himself became the victim of irritable 
melancholia. He wrote much, in prose, but he did his work badly; his old fas- 
tidiousness and care seemed to have left him. His Life of Mrs. Siddons (1834), 
from which great things were expected, proved to be a deplorable piece of shirked 
iiack-work. Campbell had Inst the hcnlthy gtisio of life. He was still, however, a 
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popular figure in society, and prominent at club meetings and public dinners. In 
1834 he went to Algeria, with excellent results to his health. In this renewal of 
activity he composed his poem cf The Pilgrim of Gkmoe, and published it in 1842. 

:^e^^^ l./-4r^_ f^^'L^ ^ •y^y^.r^ ^^-ff^ .^^jj^i-^^ 
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^ >^ 

Extract from a Letter of Campbell to Dr. James Currie 

No success attended this belated work. Campbell grew tired of London and settled 
at Boulogne, with a niece who now kept house for him. Here he died, on the 15th 
of June 1844, and was buried on the 3rd of July with great pomp in Westminster 
Abbey. 

From *' Gertrude of Wyoming." 

O love ! in such a wilderness as this, 
Where transport and security entwine, 
Here is the empire of thy perfect blUs, 
And here thou art a god indeed divine. 
vol. IV. 
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Here shall no forms abridge, no hours confine 
The views, the walks, that boundless joy inspire 1 
Roll on, ye days of raptured influence, shine ! 
Nor, blind with ecstasy's celestial fire, 
Shall love behold the spark of earth-born time expire. 

Three little moons, how short ! amidst the grove 

And pastoral savannahs they consume ! 

While she, beside her buskined youth to rove. 

Delights, in fancifully wild costume. 

Her lovely brow to shade with Indian plume ; 

And forth in hunter-seeming vest they fare ; 

But not to chase the deer in forest gloom ; 

'Tis but the breath of heaven — the blessed air — 

And interchange of hearts unknown, unseen to share. 

What though the sportive dog oft round them note. 

Or fewn, or wild bird bursting on the wing ; 

Yet who, in love's own presence, would devote 

To death those gentle throats that wake the spring, 

Or writhing from the brook its victim bring? 

No ! — nor let fear one little warbler rouse ; 

But, fed by Gertrude's hand, still let them sing, 

Acquaintance of her path, amidst the boughs, 

That shade e'en now her love, and witnessed first her vows. 

Song.— To the Evening Star. 

Star that bringest home the bee, 
And sett'st the weary labourer free ! 
If any star shed peace, 'tis thou, 

That send'st it from above. 
Appearing when Heaven's breath and bro> 
Are sweet as hers we love. 

Come to the luxuriant skies, 
Whilst the landscape's odours rise, 
WTiilst far-off lowing herds are heard, 

And songs, when toil is done, 
From cottages whose smoke unstirred 

Curls yellow in the sun. 

Star of love's soft interviews, 
Parted lovers on thee muse ; 
Their remembrancer in Heaven 

Of thrilling vows thou art, 
Too delicious to be riven 

By absence from the heart. 

The Soldier's Dream. 

Our bugles sang truce — for the night-cloud had lowered, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered. 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain ; 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw. 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 



SCOTT 

Methought from the baltle-field's dreadful array, 

Far, far I had roamed on a dc5<)lalc track : 
Twas Autumn — and sunshine arose on the way 

To the home of my fathers, that welcomed nie back. 
1 flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 

In life's morninff inarch, when my bosom was young ; 
I heard my own mountain -goats bleating aloft. 

And knew the sweet strain that Ihe corn-reapers sung. 
Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I s.vorc. 

From my home and my weeping friends never to part ; 
My little ones kissed me a thousand times o'er, 

And my wife sobbed aloud in her fulness of heart, 
"Stay, stay with us — rest, thou art weary and worn ;" 

And fain was their war-broken soldier lo sl.ay^ 
But sorrow returned with the dawning of morn. 
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A still greater force 
was Sir Walter Scott 
in the poetry of his 
eiirly middk- life — that 
is to say, from 1799 to 
1814. From the dawn 
of childhood he had 
shown an extraordinary 
passion for hsteuinfj to 
chivalrons and adventu- 
rous tales, and for com- 
posing the like. He was 
fortunate enough to see 
and to be greatly moved 
by Burns ; and as he 
advanced, the intense 
Scotticism of his nature 
was emphasised by tlie 
longing to enshrine 
Scotch prowess and na- 
ture in picturesque verse. 
The mode in which this 
was to he done had not 
even dimly occurred to 
him, when he met with 
that lodestar of roman- 
ticism, the Lenorc of 
Burger ; he translated 
it, and was led to make 
fresh eager inroads into German poetry, 
in sympathy than Wordsworth was, or 
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however, did not at this time persuade Scott to make a deep study of 
literature ; he wiis still far more eager to learn in the open school ot 
experience. He imitated a few German ballads, and he presently began 
to collect the native songs of his own country ; the far-reaching result was 
the publication of tiie Scottish Minstrelsy. 

Still, nothing showed that Walter Scott was likely to become an original 
writer, and be was thirty-four when Europe w.is electrified with the appear- 
ance of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. Then followed 
Marmion, the Lady of the 
Lake, and the L^ord of the 
Isles, not to speak of other 
epical narratives which 
were not so successful. 
Meanwhile, the publica- 
tion of Wavcrley opened 
another and a still more 
splendid door to the genius 
of Scott, and he bade fare- 
well to the Muses. But 
from 1S05 to 1815 he was 
by far the most prominent 
British poet ; as Words- 
worth put it, Scott was 
" the whole world's dar- 
ling," and no one, perhaps, 
before or since, lias ap- 
proached the width and 
intensity of his popularity. 
While Wordsworth distri- 
buted a fuw hundreds of 
his books, and Coleridge 
could not induce his to 
move at all, Scott's poetry sold in tens of thousands, and gave the tone to 
sociely. At the present day something of the charm of Scott's verse-narratives 
has certainly evaporated ; they are read for the story, a fatal thing to confess 
about poetry. The texture of Scott's prosody is thinner and looser than that 
of his great contemporaries, nor are his reflections so penetrating or so 
exquisite as the best of theirs. Nevertheless, the divine freshness and 
exuberance of Scott are perennial in several of his episodes, and many of his 
songs are of the highest positive excellence. Perhaps if he had possessed a 
more delicate ear, a subtler sense of the phases of landscaiie, something of that 
mysticism and passion which we unwillingly have to admit that we miss in 
his poetry, he might not have interpreted so lucidly to millions of readers the 
principles of the romantic revival. With his noble disregard of self, he bade 
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those wlio souglit the higher quahties rnid them in Wordsworth ; but Scott 
also, with Jiis vi;^our of invention and his mascuhne sense of flowing 
style, took a prominent and honoLirable p;irt in the reformation of Enghsh 
poetry. 

Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) «as one of the twelve ciiildren of Mr. Walter 
Scott, Writer to the Signet, and of Anne RulliLTford his wife. Six died in infancy, 
and he was the f lurih uf the survivors. He waa born on the ijtli of Aui^ust 1771, 
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to his death in 1832 
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The Eatrance Hall at Abbotafoid 



to becomin;; a Writer to the Signet. He 
worked hard at the business out of pride ii 
spring of 17S8 he broke a blood-vessel, and a 
this, strange to say, he rose to health far i 



:lislikwl the drudi;erv, although he 
and love for his father, but in the 
lengthy illness was the result. From 
ore robust than he had ever before 



enjoyed, tall, muscular, and active both on foot and on horseback. About this 
time Scott began to " take his ground " in society ; he displayed an ardour, a flow 
of agreeable spirits, and an acute perception which rendered him noticeably welcome 
in any company. From 1789 to 1792 he studied assiduously for the Bar, and these 
were " the only years of his life which he applied to learning with stern, steady, and 
undeviating industry." He passed his examinations in Civil Law in June 1791, 
and in Scots I.^«- in July 1792, and a week later assumed the gown of a barrister, 
Walter Srolt was now, as the Durhess of Sutherland said, "a comely creature," 
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Scott's Study at Abbotsford 



lung French lad 
Margart't Caqienler (iir rather Charpcnlier), whom 
after a vurj' brief courtship. The young couple s 
in George Street, until ihe house he had taken in f 
them ; a few months later he supplemented this liv : 
at I-asswade. Under the influence of " Monk " I. 
translating more busily from the German, and in 
Goethe's (Joet: von Berlkhim^tn. He now began thi 



y of great beauty, Miss Charlotte 
he married in Decemlier 1797, 
eltled in Edinburgh, at lodf^ngs 
louth Castle Street was ready for 
. cottaye six miles out of the city, 
ewis, Scott began imitating and 
1799 he published a version of 
(position of 1 



verse, and he formed, or reo[iened, a friendship with James Ballantyne, the printer 
of Kelsr>, which was destined to le;ui to great results. At the end of this year, 
1799, Scott was appointed Sheriff of .Selkirkshire, an otifiee which brought him 
into close relations with a romantic part of Seuikiiiil to which his i)oelic atten- 
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tion had already been called. He began to contribute in 1S03 t:i the Edin- 
burgh Revieiv, but his chief occupation now became the coll ik tion of the 
Minstrelsy of tht Scottish Border, of which three volumes ippeartd in 1801 and 
1803. Scott was now fairly launched on the flood of his romantic work, and in 
the first days of 1805 the Lay of thi Last Minstrel was brought out 111 London 
with a success so encouraging that Scott determined henceforth to make lite 
his principal prot'i-ssioii. Thi'^ dn'icrmi nation beranie the ni<ire h'led as 
chances of" -.U' I L- . I! ilirM.uih liar ti> In; vltv M^iiity. •■ iVi 11 rt than I 




Rums of Dryburgh Abbe; 

'had persisted in surveying the floor of the Parhament House without meeting with 
any employment but what would have suited the dullest drudge He therefore 
quitted the law, and secretly entered into partnership with James Ballant\ne as t printer 
publisher. In this same eventful year, 1805 he beg^n to write // 1 erle] although 
he soon dropped il. Ashestie!, a small house most romantically situated close to 
the Tweed, was now his home, and he had settled down with ardour into the lift of 
an active countrj' squire and sportsman. At Edinburgh he added to his emoluments 
by being Clerk of .Session, a post which he held from ii:>o6 to iS^o He was now 
engaged in editing Dryden, in writing Marmton which appeared in 1808 m starting 
Ballantyne on vast schemes as a publisher, and m encouraging the foundition of the 
Quarterly Revieiv. He then turned to the task of editing Swift, and completed an 
unfinished historical romance by Joseph Sinill (1749-1802), railed Queenhoo Hal!, which 
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'TIS SIXTY TEARS SINCE. 



IN THREE VOLUMES* 



Under wlikh Kii«, 



•rdtof 



has been described as the forerunner of the Waverley novels. The accounts which have 
come down to us of the breezy, wholesome domestic life at Ashestiel, lead us to regard 
these as the very happiest years in the career of Walter Scott. He pushed on with the 
publication of his successive poems ; T/ie Lady of the Lake followed in 1 8io,and The Vision 
of Don Roderick in t8i i. The first of these was successful beyond all precedent, but 
there was already a financial cloud on Scott's horizon ; Ballantyne was doing very badly 
with other of his speculations, and if Scott was making money, he was losing it too. 
Nevertheless, so excellent seemed his prospects in other quarters, that in 1811 he was 
emboldened — the lease of Ashestiel having run out — to buy the estate of Abbotsford on 
the Tweed. It must be recollected, before charging him with rashness, that from 181 2 
his professional income was ;;^i6oo a year, besides what he might earn by literature. 
At this moment, however, Byron sprang upon the 
world, and it became evident that he would form 
a most serious rival to Scott as a popular poet. 
Moreover, Scott's ventures in 1 8 1 3, Rokeby and The 
Bridal of Triermain, were coldly received by the 
public. The publishing business with Ballantyne 
w^as wound up, with help from the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, and Constable was much mixed up with 
starting again what is still a puzzling business. 
Scott was now offered the appointment of Poet 
Laureate; he declined it, but suggested Southey, 
to whom it was then given. Scott, however, had 
now completed his first novel, Waverley j and in 
July 18 14, with every circumstance of secrecy, this 
book was published. Scott was " not sure that it 
would be^considered quite decorous for a Clerk of 
Session to write novels ; " he was also, no doubt, 
anxious to see whether he could whistle the public 
to him by his mere charm and fashion of delivery. 
The result was extremely gratifying ; the success of 
Waverley was instant and enormous. Scott's life 
now became one of unceasing activity, book follow- 
ing book with rapid regularity. In 18 15 he pub- 
lished the last of his important narrative poems, The Lord of the IsieSy and the 
novel of Guy Mannering. The series of Tales of my Landlord began in 18 16. 
It is impossible, and quite needless, to register here the names of all the deathless 
succession of Scott's novels, a series unbroken up to 1829. In 181 7 Scott had the 
first warning that his health could not support for ever the violent strain which 
he was always putting upon it. He was created a baronet early in 1820, the first 
creation of George IV. 's reign. Sir Walter came up to London for this purpose, and 
stayed to sit for his picture to Lawrence, and for his bust to Chantrey. Two years 
later the king came to Scotland, and was welcomed by Scott, who innocently loved a 
pageant, "in the Garb of old Gaul," and with a loyalty which knew no bounds. 
He founded the Ballantyne Ciub in 1823, but in the winter of this year 
the illness of which he died began to make itself felt ; this was almost 
coincident with the completion of Abbotsford. By this time, however, Scott's 
unfortunate and secret connection with Constable and with the Ballantvne firm 
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had twcome a distinrt cloud upon his horizon, and this grew and darkened. The 
ruin of these enterprises became certain at the close of 1825, and the bankruptcy of 
Sir Walter Scott was the result. It "as presentU settled thit he should he left 
m undisturbed possLs-inin of Abbotsford, but 
should part «ith all his other properly, live 
ttithm his olhcial sahrj, and pay his debt by 
(ontinumg his lilerar) labours with his best 
di!igein,e \\ ith noble courage he began to 
Mrite at once, and pursued his work in spite of 
the further shock of his uifcs death in May 
rSail If) lune 1S27 he hid diminished his 
debt b\ ^jSjOoo, ind nould soon have cleared 
himsLlf from all his encumbrances had moderate 
health been spared him IJut lie worked far 
too hird, and he uas chc< kLd in 1828 by a 
threatening of npoplevj His work was not 
received with so much puhlii. favour as he had 
been accustomed to and he was a good deal 
discouraged But more of his debts were paid ; 
he was pissionateh eager to be free; through 
the last )car of his labour he was "a writing 
lutomaton " H s latest romance was Anne of 
Geierstein, 1821 but he went on writing history. 
From ihe liun hv rkanirrr I" '^3° ^ paraUtic seizure warned him to de- 

sist, but m nin , not until October 1831 would 
he consent to rest. He was taken to Malta and to Naples but his health steadily 
declined. His family were barely able, in Jul> to bring him back alue to Abbotsford, 
where, on the 2is£ of September 1832, he died, within " the sound of all others most 
delicious to his ear, the gentle ripple of the Iweed oier its pebbles ' He was buried 
five days later in the Abbey of Dryburgh. 




Sir Walter Scott 



Boat Song fkom "The Ladv of thk Laki--" 

Hail to Che chief who in triumph advances I 

Honoured and blessed be the ever-green I'ine ! 
Long may ihe Tree in his banner that j;lanccs, 
Flourish the shelter and grace of our line 1 

Heaven send it happy dew, 

Earth lend it sap anew, 
tSaily to bourgeon, and broadly to grow. 

While every highland glen 

Sends our shout back afjen, 
"Roderigh Wh Alpine dhu, ho I ieroe !" 

Ours is no sapling, chance-sown by ihe fountain, 

Blooming at Heltane, in winter 10 fade ; 
When the whirlwind has stripped every leaf on the mountain, 
The more shall Clan-Alpine exult in'her shade. 
Moored in the rifted rock. 
Proof Ici the tempest's shod;, 
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Firmer he roots him the ruder it Vow ; 

Menteith and Breadalbane, then, 

Echo his praise agen, 
" Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe ! " 

Proudly our pibroch has thrilled in Glen Fruin, 
And Banochar's groans to our slogan replied ; 
Glen Luss and Ross-dhu, they are smoking in ruin, 
And the best of Loch-Lomond lies dead on her side. 

Widow and Saxon maid 

Long shall lament our raid, 
Think of Clan-Alpine with fear and with woe ; 

Lennox and Leven-glen 

Shake when they hear agen, 
" Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe 1 " 

Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the Highlands ! 

Stretch to your oars, for the ever-green Pine ! 
O ! that the rosebud that graces yon islands, 

Were wreathed in a garland around him to twine 1 

O that some seedling gem, 

Worthy such noble stem, 
Honoured and blessed in their shadow might grow 1 

Loud should Clan-Alpine then 

Ring from her deepmost glen, 
" Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe ! " 

Lady Heron's Song in " Marmion." 

Oh ! young Lochinvar is come out of the west. 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 
And, save his good broadsword, he weapon had none, 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone. 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was none ; 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late ; 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among brides-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all. 

Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 

" Oh ! come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?" 

** I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine. 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine, 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 

The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up. 
He quaffed oflfthe wine, and threw down the cup. 
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She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
•* Now tread we a measure," said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, so lovely her face. 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume ; 

And the bridemaidens whispered, " 'Twere better by far 

To have matched our feir cousin with young Lochinvar.** 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood near ; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ; 

•* She is won ! we are gone ! over bank, bush, and scaur ; 

They'll have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby clan ; 

Forsters, Fen wicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran : 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 

From "The Lay of the Last Minstrel." 

Hushed is the harp — the Minstrel gone. 

And did he wander forth alone ? 

Alone, in indigence and age, 

To linger out his pilgrimage ? 

No : — close beneath proud Newark's tower, 

Arose the Minstrel's lowly bower ; 

A simple hut ; but there was seen 

The little garden edged with green. 

The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean. 

There, sheltered wanderers, by the blaze, 

Oft heard the tale of other days ; 

For much he loved to ope his door, 

And give the aid he begged before. 

So passed the winter's day 1 but still 

When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill 

And July's eve, with balmy breath. 

Waved the blue-bells on Newark heath ; 

When throstles sung in Hare-head shaw, 

And com was green on Carterhaugh, 

And flourished, broad, Blackandro's oak. 

The aged Harper's soul awoke ! 

Then would he sing achievements high. 

And circumstance of chivalry, 

Till the rapt traveller would stay, 

Forgetful of the closing day ; 

And noble youths, the strain to hear, 

Forsook the hunting of the deer ; 

And Yarrow, as he rolled along. 

Bore burden to the Minstrel's song. 
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These, then, were the influences at work during the fifteen years with 
which the century opened, and so completely was the old tradition over- 
come that poetry of the class of Johnson and Pope abruptly ceased, not, 
indeed, to be admired, but to be composed. A little group of pious writers^ 
of whom Robert Bloomfield (1766-1823), and James Grahame (1765-1811) 
may be named, endeavoured to keep blank verse and the heroic couplet 
as they had received it from their Thomsonian forefathers. But although 
the Fanner s Boy (1798) and the Sabbath (1802) had many imitators and 
enjoyed a preposterous popularity, their influence was quite outside the 
main channels of literary activity. The critics stormed against the reforms 
introduced by Wordsworth, and ridiculed his splendid experiments. But 
after the preface of 1800 nobody who had any genuine poetic gift could 
go on writing in the eighteenth-century way, and, as a curious matter of 
fact, no one except the satirists did attempt to do so. 

But it is time to turn to the condition of prose, which, however, offers Edmund 
US at this juncture in our history fewer phenomena of importance. The 
one great prose-writer of the close of the eighteenth century was Edmund 
Burke, and his peculiarities are to be studied to best effect in what he 
wrote between 1790 and his death in 1797. Burke is, therefore, strictly 
transitional, and it is not less rational to consider him as the forerunner 
of De Quincey than as the successor of Robertson and Gibbon. He 
is really alone in the ahnost extravagant splendour of his oratory, 
too highly coloured for the eighteenth century, too hard and resonant 
for the nineteenth. When Burke is at his best, as for instance in the 
Letter to a Noble Lord, it is difficult to admit that any one has ever 
excelled him in the melody of his s*^ntences, the magnificence of his 
invective, the trumpet-blast of his sonorous declamation. It is said that 
Burke endeavoured to mould his style on that of Dryden. No resem- 
blance between the richly-brocaded robes of the one and the plain russet 
of the other can be detected. It is not quite certain that the influence 
of Burke on succeeding prose has been altogether beneficial ; he has 
seemed to encourage a kind of hollow vehemence, an affectation of the 
"grand style" which in less gifted rhetoricians has covered poverty of 
thought. We must take Burke as he is, without comparing him with 
others ; he is the great exception, the man essentially an orator whose 
orations were yet literature. There is an absence of emotional imagina- 
tion, however, in Burke which is truly typical of the rhetor. In this, as 
in so much else, Burke is seen still to belong to the eighteenth century. 
He died just when the young folks in Western Somerset were working 
out their revolutionary formulas in verse ; he missed even the chance of 
having these presented to his attention. We may be absolutely certain, 
however, that he would have rejected them with as much scorn and anger 
as he evinced for the political principles of the French Revolution. Who- 
ever might have smiled on Goody Blake and Betty Foy, it would not have 
been the fierce and inflexible author of the letters On a Regicide Peace. 
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It was, perhaps, a fortunate thing for literature that Burke should die 
at that juncture and at the meridian of his powers. His last Tracts sum 
up the prose of the century with a magnificent burst of sincere and trans- 
cendent ardour. He retains the qualities which had adorned the dying 
age, i:s c:4iacity in the manipulation of abstract ideas, its desire for the 
attiiinment of intellectual truth, its elegant and persuasive sobriety, its 

limited but exquisitely bal- 
anced sense of literary form. 
But Bitrke was a statesman 
too, and here he turns away 
from his eighfeetith-century 
predecessors ; he will be 
bound by no chains of ab- 
stract reasoninji- Tiieorics 
of politics were to him "the 
great Serbonian bog"; lie 
refused to listen to lUL'ta- 
physical discussions ; when 
he was dealing with Ameri- 
can taxation, " 1 hate tin: 
very soimd of them," be 
said. As he grew older, his 
mind, always moving in the 
train of law and ordo', 
grew steadily more and 
more conservative. He re- 
jected the principles of 
Housseau with scorn, and 
when there arose before 
him a "vast, tremendous, 
unformed spectre " in the 
far more terrific guise of 
the French Revolution, 
Burke lost not a little of 
his self-command. He died with the prophetic shrieks of the Regicide Peace 
still echoing in men's ears ; he died without a gleam of hope for England 
or for Europe, his intellect blazing at its highest incandescence in what 
he believed to be the deepening twilight of the nations. 

Edmund Burke (1729-1 797) was the son of a resiwctablesulicilor of Dublin, where 
he is believfd to have been txim on the 1 2th of January 1 7 29. His mother was a N'agle, 
and an earnest Catholic, but he himself and liis two brothers were brought up as 
Protestants. , Burke went to sduiol at Uiilliport from 1741 to 1 743, when he liecarae a 
student of Trinity College, Dublin. He stayed there five years, engaged in desultory 
s'ithoiit a system. He preferred, however, to become a lawyer, 
: across to London, and eriiercd the Middlu Temple. He ivas 
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iii--vt'r called in ihe liar, and his lu-glfct of his profession was so scandalous that in 1 755 
liis father withdruw the small allowance on which he lived. Of the events which 
f<)!Iowed, llurkc was ne\er in after years willing to give .1 detailed account. He " broke 
all rules, neglected all decorums:" he was "sometimes in Ix)n(Jon, sometimes in 
remote jKirt.s of the country : sometimes in France, ami shortly, please God, to be in 
America." In 1756,31 all events, he married a wife and became an author; this 
being the dale of i>ublicaiion of ,-/ Vutdicaiion of Xatiiral Society, and 1757 of the 
Iiiiliiii-y into the Sublime and Beautiful. The stiurces of his livelihood now ai)|)ear very 
dim to us but from 175J onwards Hurke was certainly paid ;6ioo a year to edit Tiie 
Aiimiid Kei^iitiT. At this juncture, Ion, he found at l:ivt a p:Hroii in "Siriiilc-siHiech " 
Hamilton, who employed him as his private sL.rclary in l.-iiidoii ami Dublin for six 




firegories, 

hoH- the man, so lately penniless and still with- Warren Hasting 

one fortune or office, continued to jxiy for or Afu-r ti [\-rtraii H 0:.i.:! }!i,i':piirey 

to live ill such a place Is the l)ewilderment of all 

liioirraphers. Hurke must have secured some source of wealth the nature of which we 
are unable even to conjecture. The ISeaconsfield pro])erty liad been the seat of tlie jioet 
Waller; liurke —wherever he got the money— paid j/Ta 2,000 f<^r it. Mr. John Morley, 
who has inquired closely into the mystery' of Burkes income, has put together a numlwr 
of possibilities. He is obliged 10 add "when all these resources have l>een counted 
up, we cannot but see the gulf of a great yearly deficit."' Unhappily the result is patent ; 
liurke was never henceforth free from heavy debts and anxiety about money. It is 
said that when Rockingham died in 1782 he ordered that ISurke's bonds should be 
destroyed, and that these alone amounted to ;^3o,ooo. In the constitutional crisis 
which culminated in the l<)ss of our American Colonies, liurke took a prominent part 
both with his voice and with his [wn. A whole series of brilliant pamphlets o[>ened in 
1770 with the anonymous Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents ; ibis was 
suspected of i)eing written by Juniu-, who had glared across the night of time in 1 769, 
During Ijtrd North's administration {1770-1782) it has been well said that " liurke's 
was as the voice of one crying in the wilderness." He kept the Rockingham connection 
together, be was appointed a|.'ent to the Province of New York (1771 ), he was urged. 
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but in \-ain, to go out lo India to examine into the affairs of the Ea,st India Company. 
In 1773 he took his only son over to Auxerre, in llur^'undy, to be fdiicated ; he 
lingered for some time in Paris on his way back, welcomed in sociei)', l)ut witli eyes 
critically open to the momentous signs of the times. After the dissolution of Parliament 
in 1774, Burke reappeared as M.P. for Mallon, a Yorkshire borough, which he 
returned to represent for the last years of his life, but which he now immediately 
abandoned in favour of Bristol, where he sat from 1 774 lo 1780. It is interesting t.:;U 
the only years which Burke spent in Parliament as the member for a genuinely 
independent borough were those of the gigantic struggle wiih the American Colonies. 
On this subject he published three admirable pamphlets. On AmerUan Taxation ( 1 7 74), 
On Conciliation with America (1775), and A Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol (1777). 
He now turned his thoughts to the amendment of the popular system of economics, and 
in particular to bringing to an end the shocking corruption of the House of Commons 
by Ministers and by the Court In this project and especially in his daring onslaught 

upon ihe monstrous waste of 
al household, ISurke 
his hei-ht. llul he 
w.is reminded of ihe dangers 
uf reform by losing his seat 
at liristol, and it was now that 
he e.NClaimed " What shadows 
we are I ^^■hat shadows we 
pur,ue:" In 1782, even when 
Kuckingham came in again, 
tliciiigh liurke made |)art of 
tJ u ministr\ is V\\ master to 
thL I orces he had no plaie 
m the Cibmet ilthou,h th 
[urtv o«cd the r \>.t\ evislen c 
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many \tcissilules whi h H wouli te out (f plie lo <lron 1l bLrL HurkL list 
office with the mmisters of the Coalition in DcLembcr 1783 at the final collap-.t, 
of the ^\ bi^s Once out of place Burke had time t ) com cntratc h s thoughts 
on a subiect which had long attmcted them namelj the notorious abuses of 
government in India. The TCLall of \\arren Hastings ^ave him at len-,th his 
opportumtj and in June 1785 Burke asked a qutstion in the House respecting 
the conduct of a gentleman lately returned from Inda This was the be, n 
nin^ of his ten )ears campaign against that sprit of lawless Ind an adventure of 
*hicb \\arren Hastings was the flower and sjmbol In Ma\ 17S7 m consequence 
of Burkes untiring efforts Hastings was imjieached in Pcbruarv i-'SS he was 
tned at \\ estminsler , in 1795 in spite of all Burkes eloquence and ardrur he was 
acquitted But though the man escaped the shimeful s\siem was doomed the 
conscience of the Fnglish people was at kngth awakened Rurkes health suffered 
from the strain and alter the first trial he went down to i taionsfitld for a needed 
rest In 1789 his attention began to be closeh drawn to the e\enls of th 1 rench 
Resolution and in the midst of the general gratulations which first attended that 
struggle for libert\ Burke graveU doubted and then strenousU disappro\ed He sat 
down to the Lomposition if the most carelulh t\u uted if 111 s w jrk the / eHe tions 
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on ihe lievolution in f ranee, which appeared very late in 1790, and produced an 
unparalleled sensation. At the moment of its conception Burke had been extremely 
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unpopular; this book made him the darling of the nation. King George III., now 
quite recovered from his madness, pronounced the Reflections to be "a good book, a 
very good book, a book every gentleman ought to read." Another king, Louis XVI., 
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translated it into French with his own hand. Some Whigs in England, however, dis- 
approved and regretted Burke*s attitude, and Fox in particular was hostile. It was not, 
however, until May 1791, that the actual and public rupture took place between these 
friends so long allied by mutual admiration. Burke published his Appeal from the New 
to the Old Whigs in August, and early in 1792 his Thoughts on French Affairs^ tracts 
in which his violence was seen steadily rising in volume. He was now so habitually 
excited by apprehension that Frances Burney, who met him at this time, saw on his 
face " the expression of a man who is going to defend himself from murderers." How 
little command of his feelings Burke now possessed is proved by the scene in which he 
threw a dagger on the floor of the House in December 1792. He announced his 
intention of leaving ParliaYnent, and in the summer of 1 794 he did so, in favour of his 
only son, Richard. But this darling of his age suddenly died, and Burke lay like an 
old oak torn up by a hurricane. He was to have been raised to the peerage, as Lord 
Beaconsfield, but this was now abandoned. The first thing which roused the stricken 
statesman was the action of the Duke of Bedford in the matter of royal pensions. 
Burke poured forth the splendid invective of his Letters to a Noble J.ord ( 1 795), and 
he passed on to the still more gorgeous rhetoric of his Thoughts on the Prospect of 
a Regicide Peace (1796-7), in four public Letters. To the end he was excited beyond 
all sobriety of judgment by the mere thought of " that putrid carcass, that mother of all 
evil — the French Revolution.*' But he was now dying, and he presently passed away 
at Beaconsfield on the 9th July 1797, being buried in the parish church. Burke's 
magnificent gifts of private conversation and of public oratory greatly impressed all the 
best judges during his OMm generation, and have remained a tradition ever since. 

From "A Vindication of Natural Society." 

There are in Great Britain upwards of a hundred thousand people employed in lead, 
tin, iron, copper, and coal mines ; these unhappy wretches never see the light of the sun ; 
they are buried in the bowels of the earth ; and here they work at a severe and dismal 
task without the least prospect of being delivered from it ; they subsist upon the coarsest 
and worst sort of fare ; they have their health miserably impaired and their lives cut short 
by being perpetually confined in the close vapour of these malignant minerals. A hundred 
thousand more at least are tortured without remission by the suffocating smoke, intense 
fires, and constant drudgery necessary in refining and managing the products of those 
mines. If any man informed us that two hundred thousand innocent persons were con- 
demned to so intolerable slavery, how should we pity the unhappy sufferers, and how 
great would be our indignation against those who inflicted so cruel and ignominious a 
punishment ! 

From "Thoughts on a Regicide Peace." 

In wishing this nominal peace not to be precipitated, I am sure no man living is less 
disposed to blame the present Ministry than I am. Some of my oldest friends (and I wish 
I could say it of more of them) make a part in that Ministry. There are some indeed 
" whom my dim eyes in vain explore." In my mind a greater calamity could not have 
fallen on the public than their exclusion. But I drive away that with other melancholy 
thoughts. As to the distinguished persons to whom my friends who remain are joined, if 
benefits, nobly and generously conferred, ought to procure good wishes, they are entitled 
to my best vows : and they have them all. They have administered to me the only con- 
solation I am capaUe of receiving, which is to know that no individual will suffer by my 
thirty years' service to the public. If things should give us the comparative happiness of 
a struggle, I shall be found, I was going to say, fighting (that would be foolish), but dying 
by the side of Mr. Pitt. I must add that if anything defensive in our domestic system can 
possibly save us from^he disasters of a regicide peace, he is the man to save us. If the 
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abilities are fully equal (and that is to say much fur an; 
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Against Burki; tlieri; wrote the rcvoUitioiiiiry rlicloricians, tliose who saw 
the colotirs of dawn, not of stinsL-t, in tlie hlood-rcd excesses of the French. 
Richard Price (1723-1791) and Josepli I'riesllev (i733-i!!o4) were tlie leaders 
of this movement in idea ; but in stvle tliey rtimained heavy and verbose, 
handing dowji the heritaj^e 
of Locke to Hentham and 
Godwin. Priestley, after, 
in i/t;!, having his house 
M'recked and his scientific 
instnnnents destroyed, as a 
popidar pimishment for his 
sympathy wllli tlie Kevohi- 
tion, lived on until 1804 to 
see something like a jnstih- 
cation of his prophecies. 
TliL'se men were the pitthetic 
victims of Hurke's splendid 
indignation, bi:t in ijiji a 
direct attack on the R,-/£<:- 
n'oiis took up the cudgels 
in defence. This was the 
once-faiuous Ri^/iis of Man, 
by Tom I>aine (1737-1S09), 
an audacious work, the cir- 
culation of which was so 
enormotis that it had a dis- 
tinct elTect in colouring 
ptdilic opinion. .A. sturdier 
and more modern writer of 
the same class was WiM.iAii 

Godwin-, whose Poliliml Justice shows a great a<lvance in lucidity :ind com- 
mand of logical langnajie. He has been compared, but surely to his own 
moral advantage, with Condorcet ; yet iheie is no question that he was 
curiously related to the French precursors of the Revolution, and particu- 
larly to Rousseau and Helvetius, from whom he caught, with their re- 
publican ardour, not a little of the clear merit of their style. 
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William Godwin (1756-1836), who pmfessed to dtscend from the great J^rl 
Godwin, of the West Saxons, was really the son of a Nonconformi'it minister at 
■\\i(,beach, where he was bom on the 3rd of Mareh 1756 In earl) litt hLjointd ths 
sect of the Sanderaanians, and becime a preadier amonj,st them untd the )ear 1783, 
when his mind became imbued "ith sceptical idea^ and resigning his mm]str\ be 
came up to London to h\e by literature. 'l"eii years hter he published his first mi 
poriint work, the Enquiry Comerning Political Justice, which introductd into English 
S(K rtj the ideas of the Resolution, and produced a last sensation In 1794 this was 
followed by the powerful novel of Caleb Williams. He now forniod the acquaintance of 
Mary Wollstonecraft (1759-1797), a woman of high intellect and talent, greatly in 
ad\ancc of her time, who suffered a specious sort of social martyrdom for her Radical ideas, 
and who has scarcely received her due 
from posterity. She was the author of 
Thoughts on the Education of Daughters, 
17S7, and of Vindication of the Rights of 
Women, 1794, the latter dedicated to 
Talleyrand. Godwin met her when, 
deserted by a man calleii ( Gilbert Iinlay, 
whom she bad loved, she was in deep 
distress, and «lien she bad recently 
attempted to drown herself by leaping 
from Putney llridge. He consoled her, 
and early in 1797 be jKTSuaded ber to 
marry him. She died five months later 
after giving birth to a daughter, Mary, 
afterwards the second wife of Shelley. 
In 1799 Godwin published a second 
novel, St. Leon, and in iSoi he married 
again, Mrs. Clairmont, a " vury disgu.st- 
ing " widow, who wore green spectacles, 
and had daughters, one of whom was the 
Jane Clairmont, afterwards so prominent 
Afur the l\,rtraii f, J. Opif j^ ^^^ jj^.^^ ^f -Rxxon and Shelley. Under 

the influence of his second wife the moral character of Godwin degenerated. It was in 
1811 that be began to know Shelley in conditions only too familiar to us. His financial 
difficulties culminated in his bankruptcy in 1822, Much in (Jodwiivs later life was 
sordid and unpleasing, although in 1833 his poverty was relieved by his appointment 
to be Veoman Usher of the Exchequer on a small salary. He died in his ofticial 
residence in New Palace Yard on the ytb of April 1836. It is somc«hat difficuU to 
reconcile the squalid anecdotes which have bee'n preserved in regard to Godwin with 
the enthusiastic respect which was paid him by young men <if brilliant gifts from 
Canning down to Lylton Bulwer. We are less indulgent to him, and we are more inclined 
to dwell t:pon " Godwin's house of sordid horror, and Godwin preaching and holding 
the bat — what a set ! " as Matthew Arnold ejaculates. 

The Close of "Calkh Willi.vms." 
I recnrd tlie praises bestowed on me by Falkland, not because 1 desene them, but 
because they serx'e to aggravate the baseness of my cruelly. He survived but three 
days this dreadful scene. 1 have been his murderer. It was fit that he should praise 
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my patience, who had fallen a victim, life and fame, to my precipitation ! It would 
have been merciful, in comparison, if I had planted a dagger in his heart. He would 
have thanked me for my kindness. But atrocious, execrable wretch that I have been, 
I wantonly inflicted on him an anguish a thousand times worse than death. Meanwhile 
I endure the penalty of my crime. His figure is ever in imagination before me. Waking 
or sleeping, I still behold him. He seems mildly to expostulate with me for my un- 
feeling behaviour. I live the devoted victim of conscious reproach. Alas ! I am the 

%f %M ^'>4¥ Ji^'J^. /i^^'^i 



^Me <f^£^ ai^i ii^ 9pi^ yiy i/i'rimi'e) 
Jrleamc^ he- to fe^ ^cmm)i ifwU . 

^M:ii SrM'i -Wc i!ij}0fn}0fr fffffi^l^ i^irimi/^ fhutt- 
/di f)y a- dMf Mi^yf'f^ (in'k^ 9tkh(r "^K^. ife'^/ %^'' 

Extract from the MS. of "Caleb Williams " 

same Caleb Williams that so short a time ago boasted that, however great were the 
calamities I endured, I was still innocent. 

Such has been the result of a project I formed for delivering myself from the evils 
that had so long attended me. I thought that if Falkland were dead, I should return 
once again to all that makes life worth possessing. I thought that if the guilt of 
Falkland were established, fortune and the world would smile upon my efforts. Both 
these events are accomplished, and it is now only that I am truly miserable. 

Why should my reflections perpetually centre upon myself, an overweening regard 
to which has been the source of my errors ! Falkland, I will think only of thee, and 
from that thought will draw ever fresh nourishment for my sorrows ! One generous, 
one disinterested tear I will consecrate to thy ashes ! A nobler spirit lived not among 
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I) bosom burned 
ts in the corrupt 
il, frnm hIiicIi cicry finer 
:!d and a purer air, ivouid 
inverted into henbane and 



the sons of men. Thy iniellectuai powers were truly subhn 
with a godlike ambition. But of what use are talents and 
wilderness of human society 1 It is a rank and rotten soi 
shrub draws poison as it grows. All that, in a happier 
expand into virtue and germinate into usefulness, is thus 
deadly nightshade. 

r The spirit of change was everywhere in the air, and it showed itself 
in the field of divertin<i hterainre no less than in that of poHticiil con- 
troversy. The grow;h of mediicvalism in fiction has been traced back 
to Horace Walpole's Cas//c cf Otranto (1764), where the siipernatura! was 
boldly introduced into pseudo- 
Gothic romance. This innovation 
was greatly admired, and presently, 
having been reinforced by the influ- 
ence of German neo-inedin;val narra- 
tive, was copiously imitated. In the 
last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Mrs. Radcliffe, M. G. Lewis, 
and Beckford, presently followed by 
Maturin, founded what has been 
called the School of Terror, in the 
form of romantic novels in which 
fear was treated as the dominant 
passion. These "bojjey" stories 
were very widely appreciated, and 
they served both to free the public 
mind from the fetters of conven- 
tional classic imagery, and to pre- 
pare it to receive impressions of 
enthusiasm and wonder. After 
having been shut up for more than 
a hundred years in the cage of a 
sort rf sceptical indifferentism, the nature of man was blinded by the light 
of liberty, and staggered about bewildered by very strange phenomena. 
These crude romance- writers had a definite and immediate influence on 
the poets with whom the beginning of the next chapter will deal, but 
they also alTected the whole future of English prose romance. 

The Revolutionists created, mainly in order to impress their ideas 
more easily upon the public, a school of fiction which is interesting as 
leading in the opposite direction from Mrs. Radcliffe and Maturin, namely, 
towards the realistic and philosophical novel as we know it to-day. Bage, 
Hannah More, Holcroft, and even Godwin are not read any longer, and 
may be considered as having ceased to occupy any prominent position 
in our literature. But they form a valuable link between Fielding and 
Smollett on the one hand, and Jane Austen and the modern naturalistic 
school on the other. When the age was suddenly given over to sliding 
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panels and eclioiii^ vaults, and the touch in the dark of "the mealy and 
carious bones of a skeleton," these hunidrnm novelists restored the 
balance of common-sense and waited for a return to sanity. The most 
difticult Jijiiire to lit in to any proj;ressive scheme of English fiction is 
FkanxKS Bi"RNEV, who was actually alive with Samuel Richardson and 
with Mr. George Meredith, She wrote seldom, and published at long 
intervals ; her best novels, founded on a judicious study of Marivaux 
and Rousseau, implanted on a strictly ]iriti^h soil, were produced a little 
earlier than the moment we have now reached. Yet the M'niidi-rer was 
published simultaneously with Wan-rln: She is a social satirist of a 
very sprightly order, whose early Eviiinn and Griliti wttnt written with 
an ease which she afterwards unluckily abandoned for an apinfj of the 
pomposity of her favourite lexicographer. Miss Hurney was a delightful 
novelist in her youth, but, unless she influenced Miss Austen, she took 
no part in the progressive development of English literature. 
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Bath, where he lived until his death on the snd of May 1844. Robert Bage 
{1728-iSoi) and Thomas Holcroft (1744-18=9) were (Juakers by birth who 
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became Jact)liins by persua.'iion, and who supported the principles of t 
Revolution. Eage's best novel is Barham Dintms (1784); Holcroft't 
forgotten, but his tra^i-comedy of The Hood to Ruin (1792) 's remarkable ns ilie 
■ earliest English melodrama, and his excellent Memoin are still read. Holcroli's life 
' was singularly eventful ; he was the son of a London cobbkT whose nunlier '-dealt 
. in greens and oysters," and he was brought up to be a pedlar, then a slable-l)()y, then 
a joekev. ihen u strollinp aeior. It was not until the aj;e of five-and- thirty iliat he 
l..rn.il hi- aiu-nllun, witli nuirkcd succors to lii^-mlure. Violmit, crabbed, disiressingly 
^^____ energeti,:, a furious deuiocrat, 

r — ~~ ~ ^ a sour and satirical moral 

there was yet sonie- 
n the indejieiidence 
niplieiiy of Holcr<)ft 
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1794 he voluntarily surren- 
dered, in coini>aiiy with 
Home 'I'ooke, and others, to 
the chai^^'e of high treason, 
but was discharged. He was 
the author of four novels and 
of more than thirty plays. 
Holcroft died on the 23rd 
of March iSoy. Finally, 
Hannah More {1745- 

1S33), the friend of Juhns<,n, 
Garrick, Hurke, and Rey- 
nolds, was a religious and 
moral writer of extreme popu- 
larity, who in i8o3 published 
a very diverting, although 
didactic novel, dvlei's in 
S-ar:li of a Wife. Hannah 
More, who was one of the 
e fortune in profuse benefac- 
:)f her class in the 



( best-paid authors of her age, distributed more tliati 
tions, and is among the quaintest and most charming figi 
eighteen til century. 

Frances Bumey, afterwards Madame D'Arblay {1752-1840), was the third 
childandseconddaughterofthehistorianofmusic.Dr. Charles Iturney (17 26-1814), and 
his first wife, Esther Sleepe, a Frenchwoman. She was born at King's T.ynn on June 1 3, 
1 752. When she was eight years old the family removed to I ondon ■ her mother died 
in 1761, and five years later her father mar led a^ain She was in odd child, and, 
Trhen her sisters were caretullj educated she for some reason cscaj^d all schooling; 
I ** I was never placed under any governess or instructor wh itsoc\cr On the other 
\ hand, from a verj early age she was incessantly teaching herself \\\ reading and 
scribbling, and she enj3)ed to the full the ad\-anlages ot the brilli mt social circle 
in which her father moved, mth Johnson ISurke, Reynolds, and the rest. She 
\ began her famous diary in 1768. It was lon^ 1 owever, before she could persuade 
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tiling. After 
fiio jears of this paralysing IxiinUkge, 
hLT health bn)kf down under ihc 
strain of ennui, and she retired on 
a siiiail i>eiision. In July 1793 she 
married Genera! D'Arblay, an emigre 
artillerj' officer, tlien living with 
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■ral I )'Arblaj' 
lived principally 
afterwards ai Hath, In 
brought out her fourth 
no\e!, The II 'anderer. Madame 
D'Arlilay lived into her eighty-eighth 
year, and having removed from 
l!:uh 10 I-ondcm, died there on the 
6lh of January 1840. Her niary, 
full of gossip of the nuwt amusing 
kind, and covering a space of more 
than seventy years, was published 
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bcautj-, being rather small, shrewd, and i)i 
countenance and aj^rently quick feelings," a 



m, but " with a pk-c 
Sir Walter Scott ohs 



From Madawe D'Arblav's "Diakv.'^ 
; King wenl up to the table, and looked at a book of i>riins, from Ciaude 



Lorraine, which had been brought down for Mis 
t take, told him tiiey were for me. He turned o 




; but Mrs. Deliiny, by mis- 
lo, and then said :— 
Tray, does Miss Knrney 



"at ka=t she iloes not 
tell.-' 

" Oh," cried he, laujjhinjf, 
" that's nothing ; she is not 
apt to tell ; she never docs 
tell, vcui kno«-. Her father 



told I 



; tl:at 1 



ielf. He 



told me the wIk.Ic history 
of her Kve/ina. And 1 shall 
never forgut his face when 
he spoke of his feelings at 
first taking up the book ; 
he looked quite frightened, 
just as if he vv^is doing it 
that moment. I never can 
for^-et his face while 1 live." 
Then coming up close to me 
t «hat : ivhat ! 



i I, 



Frances Barney 

r Ikt Forlrair by K Bh>- 



underslanding hiu 

"How came 

happencil it — «ha 



letl 






e idle hours.'" 



" But your publishing — your printing — ho«' «as that '. 

" That was only, sir — only because " 

I hesitated most abominably, not knowing how to tell hiin a long story, and growing 
terribly confused at these questions ; besides, to say the truth, his own -'what ! what 1" 
so reminded me of those vile Probationar;' Odes, that, in the midst of all my flutter, I was 
really hardly able to keep my countenance. 

The ■what! was then repeated with so earnest a look that, forced to say something, I 
stammeringly answered : "I thought, sir, it would look ver)- well in print." 

1 do really flatter myself this is the silliest speech I ever made. I am quite provoked 
with myself for it : but a fear of laughing made me eager to utter anything, and by no 
tneans conscious till ! ^ad spoken of what I was saying. 

He laughed very heartily hiinself— well he might— and walked away to enjoy it, crying 
out : " \'ery feir indeed ; that's being ver>- fair and honest." 

In i8oo Maria Edgeworth opened, with Castle Rackreiit, the long scries 
of her popular, moral, and fashionable tales. Their local colouring and dis- 
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finclively liish diameter iiiadt; tliciu noticeable ; but even the warm praise of 
Scott and the more durable value of her storie-: for children have uol pre- 
vented Miss Edjievvorth fnmi becomiiij^ obsolete. She prepares the wav for 
the one prose-writer of this period whose j^enius has proved al'solutelv per- 
durable, who holds Lio lower a place in her own class than is held in theirs by 
Wordsworth, Coleridjfe, and Scott— fur that impeccable JANE ArSTKN, whose 
fame becomes every day more inaccessible lo the devastatiiifj forces of time 
and shifting fashion, ll has loiij; been seen, it was noted even by Macaiilay, 
that tiie onlv writer 




Jane Austen as a Girl 

about 

her creations, of beinjj iiicapaiile of error as to their acts, thoughts, or emo- 
tions. Siie pre>.ents an absolute illusion of reality; slie exhibits an art so 
consummate tiiat we mistake it for nature. She never mixes her own tem- 
perament with those of her cliaracters, she is never swayed by them, she 
never loses for a moment her perfect, serene control of them. Among 
the creators of the world, Jane Austen takes a place that is with the highest 
and that is purely her own. 

The dates of piiblJcatioii of Miss Austen's novels are misleadinf^ if we wi^h 
to discover her exact place in the evolution of English literature. Astounding 
as it appears to-dav, these incomparable books were refused by publishers 
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from whose shops deciduous trash was pouring week by week. The vulgar 
novelists of the Minerva Press, the unspeakable Musgraves and Roches and 
Rosa Matildas, sold their incredible romances in thousands, while P7'ide and 
Prejudice went a-begging in MS. for nearly twenty years. In point of fact 
the six immortal books were written between 1796 and 18 10, although their 





^^ 



Extract from a Letter from Maria Edgeworth to Mrs. Hoffland 

dates of issue range from 1811 to 1818. In her time of composition, then, 
she is found to be exactly the contemporary of Wordsworth and Coleridge 
in their reform of poetry, instead of impinging on the career of Sir Walter 
Scott as a romance-writer. Her methods, however, in no degree resemble 
those of the poets, and she has no conscious lesson of renaissance to teacli. 
She does not share their interest in landscape ; with her the scenery is a 
mere accessory. If she is with them at all, it is in her minute adherence to 
truth, in her. instinctive abhorrence of anything approaching rhetoric, in her 
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minute obseiralion and literary employment of t!ie detail of daily life. It is 
difficult to say that she was influenced by any predecessor, and, most unfor- 
tunately, of the history of her mind we know almost notliinfj. Her reserve 
was great, and she dic;d before she had become an object of curiosity even lo 
her friends. liiit we see that she is of the race of Richardson and Marivaux 
althoujjh she leaves tlieir clumsy construction far behind. S!ie was a satirist, 
however, not a sentimentalist. One of the fuw anecdotes preserved about 
her relates that siie refused to mei;f JMadaine de Stacl, and the Germanic 
spirit was evidently as fnreign to her taste as the lyricism born of Rousseau, 
She was llie exact opposite of all which the cosmopolitan critics of Europe 
were deciding that Enghsh prose hctinn was and always would he. Lucid, 
gay, penetrating, exquisite, jane Austen possessed precisely the qualities that 
English fiction needed lo drag it out of the Slough of Despond and start it 
wholesomely on a new and vigorous career. 



Maria Edgeworth (i- 

rlii m (.{.Ltiilni, In-ili ^i 



1S49) was the (iau-hlcr of Richard LovlII Kdge- 
Liiiaii of good family, and of the second of his 



ihe freak of his bo\ lah 



Ula k Ik.urion ()\l rd 
nrc \n the housi, of h^r 



She i\ IS put to school at 
Ikrby 111 17,5 It « ^'' 
noin t i juitL i irl) that she 



had 



i.)rdin 



Ult 



fur storj tclhn., and at the 
i.,c of thirteen she w is 
un,ed bj her fadier to be_iii 
the com post tion of tik 
During, an illness she came 
niufh under the influc ue 
of the hunianitanan i ht m is 
Da> (i748-i;*t,) the iiith r 
of tiie didactic novel, SanJ- 
fofd and Af'-rton { 1 7S3-9) ; 
but in 178; Mr. I^dgcworth, 
no"- already, at thirly-ei^ht, 
the- hiisl)and of a fourth 
wife, took his comiile'X 
family over lo Ireland, and 
settled on his cst;itcs at 
lidyewortlisiown in County 
Ixdif-ford. This was Maria's home dm 
publishing Lefifrs to Literary Ladies 




Maria Edgeworth 



],e- remainder .)f her long life, A 
■795, her real work began with 
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first novel, Cas//e Raekrenl, published in 1800, This is [KThaps the b^st of huT 
writings, because the least interfered with; most of her books h^id lo undergo 
the revision and general tinkering of her conceited and pedantic fatiier. Belinda 
followed in iSot, and Irish Bulls in 1S02. Their success made ber famous 
not in this country alone, but on the Continent, and whtn ihu l-Ldgcwortiis went 
to Paris in 1802-3 '''^y Tfund the best society ea^'erly oi>ened to ibem. Occa- 
sional visits to London, Paris, Switzerland, and Scotland were the (Ii\ersions of 
the remainder of her life, mainly spent in her Irish home. In so cjuiet an exist- 
ence, the arrival of Sir Walter Scott, as a guest at Edgeivorihstoivn in 1825, 
formed an epoch. She published two series of Fashionabk Tales, 1809-12, of a 
didactic and hortatory nature, which were eagerly read by her large public. Towards 
the end of her life she gave herself to practical philantbnipy, and in spite of 
het great age was untiring throughout the famine of 1S46, She dietl at lOdgt- 
worth.stown, after a few hours' illness, on the 22nd of May 1849. Ilyron's discrij)- 
tion of Maria Edgeworth could not be iniproved: "She was (in iSi,:;) a niic 
' Jeani' Deans' hKjkint' bodv ' md if not buKlsomo certainlv 




Jane A s en 



I gh 
Ca sa 



h 



was abo 
b 



N E 

wa^ . , lat time published. Pride and Prejudice was offered lo a pubhshi-r ol iiuvlK, 
who ri'fused even to look at it, while Northanger Abbey was lM)Ui;lit for ^"10 by a 
bookseller at Bath, who locked it up in a drawer and forgot it. Jane AilsIch seems H> 
have taken her disappointment — which is one of the most extraordinary in the hist()ry 
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of litcraluro— «-itli [«.Tfwt <..i,ii[«.siirc, hut ,s1k: rws.'d lo write. Ill M:iy 
father rcsiyiied his livii-.-s to bis son, ami niovcil iiUii lluth, ivliori; fur iiL-iirly four years 
ihe Austens lived at 4 Sydney I'lace. There is very little evidence of tile novelist's 
State of mind or of lier octu[»ations during tliese years ; ivo o!ily know that she wrote 
nothing at ISatli, except the fragment called T'le Watams. After the death of her 
father, in 1S05, .she went to Soulliampton, w!ure she, her nioilier, and her sister 
occupied "a i'oiiniiodious, old-fashioned house i.i a eornc-r of Castle Square." Four 






lent 



1 It 



ive at 



a little house 
ahout a uiile from 
Alton, and cUwe 
tn the ]wrish of 
her Ijinh, that 
Jane A.isleir.s 

fa.-ultv revived. 
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of 1 



with 


her 
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Sense 


,V}d 


S, 
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sibililv. 


fur 


wiii 
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s no 
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^\■hile ll 
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vas 


goi 




through the 


lire 
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■riti 
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a new 
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s- 
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u-h. 


wiii 
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The Parlour in Chawtoa Cottage, with Jane Austen's Desk 



to have finished 

nntil 1S.4. Meau- 

while J'nWe and 

Prejiidke had at 

last been piili- 

lished. Mamfidd 

Park f<jllowed, and Jane Austen was nuw a. 

of Emm.J, which appeared in the winter of 

for an article on Miss .Austen's novels, now four in luiniher, in the 

Kerici', an article which did nu.rc than anything d-e to lift her n 

eelebrity, and which it has only lately (tSy.S) Veen discovered was writ; 

less celebrated a reviewer tiian Sir Walter Srott. Amusingly enough, Jai 

records, just about this time, that she too is writing " a rritiiiiie on Walter S( 

these two illustrious persons ne\er came into any ihtsou:;] n-Iation. In 1 



Tliis \va. 



Q:i,irkr.y 



e Austen 
>tt ;" but 
'ii5 Miss 
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Austen's liealch b^an to fail, but she continued to write, a 
the last year of her life. In the summer of 1817 she was s 




id PersuasUm is the w<jrk of 
1 ill, tiiat she was pursuadt-d 
lo go to Winciiester 
for medicui advice; 
the sisters toi>k lodg- 
ings ibon in Collfge 
Street. Tliero Jane 
died oil tlie iSth of 
July .S17, ;md .ix 
days later was buried 
ill Winehester Caihe-- 
dral. Ja.ie Austt:n 



House in College Street, Winchester, where 
Jkdc Austen died 



had 



facx 



with brilliant eyes 
and hair; lief "ivhole 
apijearanie exprevsL-d 
lieaUh and animation.'' 
She had 11a literary af- 



fec 



rels 



were written and 



Cha 



rely thr, 



■ring 



over the MS. 
tor called. \o critiial 
phrase expresses the 
character of her ap- 
paratus so fully z 



far 



of 



"till 



little 



{two 



inches wide) of iv„i 
She liked the best 
atitliors of her day, 
and in particular 
Crahhe, with who>t 



an obvious affinity. She is recorded to have said in joke, "that if she e' 
she could fancy being Mrs. Crabbe." No love-affair less I'latonic than this 
to have disturbed her heart. 



s belie 



From "Emma." 

A very little quiel reflection was enough to satisfy Emr 
agitation on hearing this news of Frank Churchill. She was 
not for herself she was feeling at all apprehensive or entbarr 
own attachment had really subsided into a mere nothing— it 
but if he, who had UDdoubtedly been always so much the most in love <if llie t»o, v 



I as to the nature of her 

;oon convinced that it wa? 

ised— it was for him. Het 

ih thinking; of; 
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Letter from Jane Austen to her sister Cassandra 
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be returning ivith the same warnitli of sentiment uliich he had taken away, it would be 
very distressing. If a separation of two mtjmlis should not ii^ive cooled liim, there were 
dangers and evils before her ; c;iution for him ami for hcrscH would be necessary. She 
did not mean to have her own afteciions cntanjjied again, nnd it would be incumbent on 
her to avoid any encouragement of his. 

She wished slie miglit be able to keep liim from an nl)solme declaration. Thai would 
be so very painful a conclusion of their present acquaintance ; and yet, she could not help 
rather antici]>aiing something decisive. She felt as if the spring would not pass without 
bringing a crisis, an event, a something to alter l>cr present composed and tran([uil state. 
It was not ver;' long, though rather longer than Mr. Weston had foreseen, before slie liad 
the power of forming some opinion of Frank Cliurchill's feelings. The Ensconibe family 
were not Jn town quite so soon as had been imagined, but he was at Highbury very soon 
afterwards. I Ic rode down for a couple of hours ; he could not yet do more ( but as he 
came from Randalls innnediatciy to Harttield, she could then CNercise all her quick obsenvi- 
tion, and speedily delcmiine how lie was influenced, and how she must act. They met 
with the utii-ost friendliness. There could be no doubt of his great pleasure in seeing her. 
liut she had an almost instant doubt of his caring for her as he had done, of his feeling 
the snm.-; tenderness in the same degree. She watched him well. It was a clear thing he 
was less in love than he had been. Absence, with (he conviction probably of her indifler- 
ence, had produced this \er)- natural and *ery desirable effect. 



One curious result of the revolutioi 
au official criticism mainly intended 
to resist the new ideas, and, if pos- 
sible, to rout them. The fouiid:i- 
tion t)f the Ediiihiirgh Rnicw in 
1S02 is -x lemarkable laiidm;trk in 
the history of Enf^lish literature. 
The proposition that a literary 
journal should be started which 
should take the place of the colour- 
less Monthly Rc'iciv ^\■as made 
by Sydney Smith, but Francis 
Jeffrey, a young Scotch advocate, 
was editor from the first, and held 
the post for six-and-twenty years. 
He was a half-hearted supporter of 
the Scoto-Teutonic reformers, but 
a vehement opponent, first of Cole- 
ridge and afterwards of Shelley. It 
is, however, to be put to his credit 
that he recognised the genius of 
both Wordsworth and Keats, in a 
manner not wholly unsympathetic ; 
his strictures on The Excursion were 
severe, but there was good sense in 
them. The finer raptures of poetry, 
however, were not revealed to 
Jeffrey, and in the criticism of their contemj 



literary taste was the creation of The 




Francis, Lord Jeffrey 



d his staft" were often 
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guilty of extraordinary levity. Yet, on the whole, and where the prL-jiidiccs of 
the young reviewers were not involved, the Edinburgh did good work, and 
it created quite a new standard of merit in periodical writing. Tu counteract 
its Whiggisliness the Ministerial party fonndi:d in 1809 the Tory Quarterly 
Review, and put that bitter pedant and obscurantist, William Gilford, in 
the editorial chair. This periodica! also enjoyed a great success without 
injuring its rival, which latter, at the close of the period with which we are 

dealing, had reached the 
r ' ^ summit of its popularity 

and a circulation in those 
days quite unparalleled. 
Readers of the early num- 
bers of the Edinburgh and 
the Quarterly will to-day 
be surprised at the emotion 
they caused and tlie power 
they wielded. They are 
often smart, sometimes 
witty, rarely sound, and the 
style is, as a rule, poiupous 
and diffuse. Tlie modern 
reader is irritated by the 
haughty assumption of 
these boyish reviewers, who 
treat genius as a prisoner 
at the bar, and as in all 
probability a guilty prisoner. 
The Quarterly was in this 
respect a worse sinner even 
than the Edinburgh ; if 
Jeffrey worried the autiiors, 
Gifford positively bit them. 
This imjust judging of lite- 
rature, and particularlv of 
poetry — what is called the 
'slashing" style of criticism — when it is now revived, is usually still prose- 
:uted on the lines laid down by Jeffrey and Gifford, It gives satisfaction to 
the reviewer, pain to the author, and a faint amusement to the public. It 
has no elTect whatever on the ultimate position of the book reviewed, but, 
exercised on occasion, it is doubtless a useful counter-irritant to tiiouglitless 
or venal eulogy. If so, let the credit be given to the venerable HUie-and- 
yellow and Brown Revieius. 

Francis Jeffrey, Lord Jeffrey (1773-1850), was son of a deputu-dcrk in the 
Supreme Court of Scotland, and was born in KiUnhiirgh on the 33rd of October 1773. 
He was educated at the High School in Edinburgh and at the Universities of Glasgow 
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and Oxfurd. When lh<^ EJiii/'i/r^^i A'f^-k^r was foiindL'il in 1S02, Jcffri^y « 
])raclice in his native city. He was invilcd ti: cunduct tliL- j^'cvw.-.', and he 
lie the editor iinul 1829, when he was appointed Dean of tlie Faculty of Ail 
resigned the A'ei'ietv into tlie hands of Macvey Napier (1777-1S47). 
made Lord Advocate of Scitland in 1.S30, hut the laliour nf poliiirs- 
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;dto 
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■ffrey was 
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invi>lved attendance in I'urliami 

lie was made a judge of the 
Court of Session, with the 
title of I..)rd Jeffrey. His 
health he-aii tc. fail in 1841, 
hue he continued to perform 
his duties on tiie I.eneh until 
a few days hefore his death, 
which occurred at Kdinhurgh 
on the if.th «[ Tanuary 1850. 
Jeffrej 



dictatorship 



wlish ( 



lisni during' a period of jrreat 
ini[K)rtance for our literature, 
hut i)()Steriiy has reversed the 
majority t»f his ohiler dicta. 
He had fine social gifts, and 
filled a Very ini[Mirtant |Kisi- 
tion in I-diuhiirgh, when that 
citv was still a .entre of hos- 
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Tlie Rev. Sydney Smith (1771-1S45) was 
gentleman at \\'oodford, ^;s^ex, where he was Imi 
father had been a sj.endthrift, but he contrived to : 
and Sydney went to Winchester and to New 0.11... 
was a curate in Wiltshire, and alterwards a tutor i 
from poverty, until the prodiii-tion of the Kdiiihiuy 
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living, the rectory of Va 
his clerical duties (at Fo 




Jeremy Bentham 

Afur Ik! Portrait if W. D^rH 



■kshire. At this time he was discharging 
dcputv, and writing his brilliant Peter 
Plymley letters (1807-8). Laier on 
he exchanged Foslon for the beautiful 
rectory of Combe norey, in Somerset, 
where he loved to entertain his friends. 
In 1S31 he was made a canon resi- 
dentiary of St. Paul's. In his grand 
climacteric, 1S39, as he said, he 
became by the death of a relative 
"unexiiectedly a rich man." lie died 
in London on the aind of I'ebruary 
1845. Sydney Smith was pre-emin- 
ently witty hiith in writing and in 
speech, a droll and delightful com- 
panion, a perfectly honest man, and a 
genuine lover of liberty and truth. 

A book which is little re},'arded 
to-day e.\ercised so wide and so 
beneliciiil an influence on critical 
thought at the be^innin;4 of the 
century that it seems imperalive to 
mention it here. The Curios itit-s 

of Literature, by Isaac D'lsraeli, was not a masterpiece, but its storehouses 

of anecdote and cultivated reflection must have familiarised with the out- 
lines of literary history thousands who 

would have been repelled by a more 

formal \vork. We dare not speak here at 

any length of Cobbett and Combe, of 

Bentham and Dugald Stewart, of Horner 

and Mackintosh and Mary Wollstonecraft. 

Of all these writers, in their various ways, 

it may safely be said that their ideas were 

of more importance than their style, and 

that, interesting as they may severally be, 

they do not illustrate the evolution of 

English literature. 

William Cobbett {1762-1835) was born 
at Famham, He was originally a fami labourer, 
then {1783) an attorney's clerk in London. From 
1784 to 1791 he served as a private soldier in Isaac Disraeli 

Nova Scotia. Under the pseudonym of Peter j,^ .^ ^^^_, /,„./„„, ^,, /j,.„„/„i- 

Porcupine, he became a mordant satiric jjam- 

phleteer. He is best remembered now by his Rural Rides {1S30). He was an exees- 
sively prolific occasional writer. William Combe (1741-1823) is famous as ihe 
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author of The Tour of Di: Synlax 
Aa.r\vigio'rgtiy,Loni Lyi/fitKii's I.e/h-r 
Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832),! 
■ ely j)recocious, and known : 



■II Sc'iirc/i of thi: Pktmrsijue (1812-21), and of a 

(1782). The great champion of pure utilitarianism, 

■as the son of a solicitor in Houndsilitch. He was 

"the philosopher" at the age of thirteen. 



t made general, the formula of " the greatest happiness of tlie greatest 
'. uncouthness of Benthai 



invented, o 

style did injustice to his learning and to the 
freshness of his mind. He bequeathed his 
body to be dissecled and preserved in Uni- 
versity College, where it may still be seen, 
dressed in the last suit of clothes which 
Kenthani had made for him. Another octo- 
genarian was Isaac Disraeli (1766-1848), 
best known as the father of Lord Beacons- 
field. He came of a family of Venetian 
lews who selded in Kngland about twenty 
years before the birth of Isaac ; and he 
was educatetl in .Amsterdam. He made 
the by-paths of literary history the subject of 
his life's study, and he wrote two anecdotal 
miscellanies which are still among our minor 
classics, Curiosities of Litiratiiri:, 1791-1834, 
and The Cil.imifies ,md Qii.jrreh of Authors, 
iSi 2-14, His Ufe was serene and his tem- 
per placid, " and amid joy or sorrow, the 
philosophic vein was ever evident.'' Sir 
James Mackintosh (1765-1832) was an 
ambitious but upright public man, whose 
legal and political responsibilities— he lived 
to lie Commissioner of the Board of Control 

— left him leisure for considerable literary activity, the results of which were mainly 
noi given to the public until several years after his death. Dugald Stewart 
(1753-1828) was the principal metaphysician of his time, a disciple of Reid and com- 
mentator on his philosophy. He was a brilliant lecturer and a graceful writer: he 
was considered the finest didactic orator of his age. 

During the later years of this period romantic fiction fell into great 5 
decay. Out of its ashes sprang the historical novel, the invention of which 
was boldly claimed by Miss Jane Porter (1776-1S50), whose Thaddctis of 
Warsaii; 1803, long cherished by our great-grandfathers, and not entirely un- 
known to our fathers, had some faint merit. Other ladies, with the courage 
of their sex, but with remarkably little knowledge of the subject, attacked the 
muse of history. But nothing was really done of importance until Sir VVai.tkk 
Scott turned his attention from poetry to prose romance, Wavcrlcy was 
not published till 1814, and the long scries of novels really belong to the 
subsequent chapter. They had, however, long been prepared for, and it 
will be convenient to consider them here. Scott had written a fragment 
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of an historical novel (;ifterwards ]Vaverlf_v) in 1805, and in 1808 he had 
taken up the useful task of preparing for the press an antiquarian story 
by Strntt, called QtunJuw Hall. His long [wenis of the same decade had 
■-torical study in a romantic and yet hnman 
spirit. Vxrnw his earliest 
years Scott had been 
layin;^ up, from Scot- 
tish and from German 
sources, impressions 
which were to be deii- 
niiL'ly useful to him in 
the creation of his j^ieat 
novels. .-Xt last, in the 
maturity of forty-three 
years, lie begaii the 
work which he 
it to abandon 
, death in 1832. 
difhciiltto speak 
novels of Sir 
Scott in a per- 
critical spirit, 
re a cherished 
part of the heritage of 
the Knglish- speaking 
race, and in discussing 
them we cannot bring 
ourselves to use regard- 
ing tiiem anything htit 
what to foreign critics 
seems the language of 
hvperbole. The noble 
geniality of attitude 
which they discover in 
the autlior, tlieir peren- 
nial freshness, their 
variety, their " magnili- 
;is impatient of the briefest reference to their 
But it is, perhaps, not the highest loyalty to 
that tlie 
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cent train of events," make 

shortcomings in execution. 

Scott to attempt to deny that his great books have patent fault: 

conduct of the story in Rob Roy is primitive, that the heroines of Ivanhoc are 

drawn with no psychological subtlety, that there is a great deal that is terribly 

heavy and imexhilarating in the pages of Peveril of ihc Peak. It is best, 

surely, to admit all this, lo allow that Scott sometimes wrote too rapidly and 

too loosely, that his antiquarianism sometimes ran away with him, that his 
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pictures of mu(ii;fval in;iiinL-rs ;irc nut ;d\v:iy-. quite cnnvinciii 

not t!iL- iin.-vit,ihle pt-r faction of J:uiu Aiisltii ; lie iii;ilc(:s no effort to proent 

Iiimself lo lis as so fine an artist. 

When this is admilled, let the enemy make the best they can of it. We 
mav chalL-nj^e tlie literatures of the \V(;rlcl to produce a purer talent, or a 
writer who has with a more hrilliant and sustained vivacity combined the 
novel with the romance, the tale uf maimers with the tale of wonder. 
Scott's early ideal was Kieldin-^, and lie he^ian the ll'.nrr/ry series in rivalry 
with Tow Joih-x. but he simii left his master. If Scott lias not quite the 
intense sym)'athy wilii luunaiiity, nor quite the warm blood of Kieldiii^, iie 
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lias resoiuces which the earlier novelist never dreamed of. His design \ 
to please the modern world by presenliiif' a tale of the Middle Af;cs, and 
do this he had to combat a wide iL^norance of and lack of synipatliy w 
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history ; to cread 
ancient life ; to t 
Iii;^h with 1<)W, li 

lirst idea was, to dwell as exclusively as |- 
Giiv Miiiiiii-riti(^, once severelv jud_i;ed I 
esteemed as one of his best books, si 
portraiture was possessed by the crealo 
Samp-iOn ; while (lie Aiitiijuiiiy, in its piclvire 
town of Scotland, showed how close and how 
lion of rustic societv. 



well ; 



histrionic scenes of 



d push on the narrative by incessant contrasts, 



:iphical 
■ssiblc with 
the very ; 
>wed what 
of Dandie 
:lvires of S( 
vivid 



ith adventurous. His 
Scottish chivalry. Hut 
idmirers of Scott, now 

yenius for lumiorous 
IJinniont and Dominie 
;aside life in a hsliiiif^- 
was lo be his ohserva- 
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In all the glorious series there are but two which a lover of Scott would 
wish away. It is needless to mention them ; their very names recall to us 
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that honourable tragedy of over-strain, of excessive imaginative labour, 
which bowed his head at length to the ground. The life of Scott, with its 
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splendcurs et iniseres — the former so hospitably shared, the hitter so heroically 
borne — forms a romance as thrilling as any of his fictions, and one necessary 
to our perfect comprehension of his labours. Great as had been the vogue 
of his poems, it was far exceeded by that of his novels, and when Scott died 
his was doubtless the strongest naturalistic influence then being exercised in 
Europe. All the romances of Alexandre Dumas and Victor Hugo sprang 
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directly from him ; he had inspired Fouqu6 in Germany, Manzoni in Italy,^ 
and Fernan Caballero in Spain. Wherever historical fiction of a picturesque 
and chivalrous order was produced, it bore the stamp of Walter Scott upon 
its margin. Nor with the decline of the imitations is it found that the 
original ceases to retain its hold on the interest of the English race. 

Bloodhounds. 

The pursuit of Border marauders was followed by the injured party and his friends 
with bloodhounds and bugle-horn, and was called the hot-trod. He was entitled, if his 
dog could trace the scent, to follow the invaders into the opposite kingdom ; a privilege 
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which often occasioned bloodshed. In addition to what has been said of the bloodhound, 
I may add, that the breed was kept up by the Buccleuch family on their Border estates 
till within the eighteenth century. A person was alive in the memory of man, who remem- 
bered a bloodhound being kept at Eldinhope, in Ettricke Forest, for whose maintenance 
the tenant had an allowance of meal. At the time the sheep were always watched at 
night. Upon one occasion, when the duty had fallen on the narrator, then a lad, he 
becam'e exhausted with fatigue, and fell asleep upon a bank near sunrising. Suddenly he 
was awakened by the tread of horses, and saw five men, well mounted and armed, ride 
briskly over the edge of the hill. They stopped and looked at the flock ; but the day was 
too far broken to admit the chance of their carrying any of them off. One of them, in 
spite, leaped from his horse, and, coming to the shepherd, seized him by the belt he wore 
round his waist ; and, setting his foot upon his body, pulled it till it l^roke, and carried it 
away with him. They rode off at the gallop ; and, the shepherd giving the alarm, the 
bloodhound was turned loose, and the people in the neighbourhood alarmed. The 
marauders, however, escaped, notwithstanding a sharp pursuit. This circumstance serves 
to show how very long the license of the Borderers continued in some degree to manifest 
itself. 

Humanity of British Soldiers. 

Even the unexampled gallantry of the British army in the campaign of iSio-ii, 
although they never fought but to conquer, will do them less honour in history than their 
humanity, attentive to soften to the utmost of their power the horrors which war, in its 
mildest aspect, must always inflict upon the defenceless inhabitants of the country in 
which it is waged, and which, on this occasion, were tenfold augmented by the barbarous 
cruelties of the French. Soup-kitchens were established by subscription among the 
officers, wherever the troops were quartered for any length of time. The commissaries 
contributed the heads, feet, &c., of the cattle slaughtered for the soldiery : rice, vegetables, 
and bread, where it could be had, were purchased by the officers. Fifty or sixty starving 
peasants were daily fed at one of these regimental establishments, and carried home the 
relics to their famished households. The emaciated wretches, who could not crawl from 
weakness, were speedily employed in pruning their vines. While pursuing Massena, the 
soldiers evinced the same spirit of humanity, and in many instances, when reduced them- 
selves to short allowance, from having outmarched their supplies, they shared their 
pittance with the starving inhabitants, who had ventured back to view the ruins of their 
habitations, burnt by the retreating enemy, and to bury the bodies of their relations whom 
they had butchered. Is it possible to know such facts without feeling a sort of confidence, 
that those who so well deserve victory are most likely to attain it? — It is not the least of 
Lord Wellington's military merits, that the slightest disposition towards marauding meets 
immediate punishment. Independently of all moral obligation, the army which is most 
orderly in a friendly country, has always proved most formidable to an armed enemy. 

Walter Scott, so long a European force, has now, foiled by the victory 
of the school of Balzac, retired once more to the home he came from, but 
on British soil there is as yet no sign of any diminution of his honour or 
popularity. Continental criticism is bewildered at our unshaken loyalty to 
a writer whose art can be easily demonstrated to be obsolete in many of its 
characteristics. But English readers confess the perennial attractiveness 
of a writer whose "tone** is the most perfect in our national literature, who 
has left not a phrase which is morbid or petulant or base, who is the very 
type of that generous freedom of spirit w^hich we are pleased to identify 
with the character of an English gentleman. Into the persistent admiration 
of Sir Walter Scott there enters something of the militant imperialism of 
our race. 
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It is [iiiticc;il->lc lli;it tlic i*;irly iii:uiift-sl:;tiniis of tliu reformiii,!^ 
Kn^lisli litw-iturc h:ul Ikvii :.ccnin|-.anic(I by iioihin^ revohiti 
in.ir:ils or conthict. It i- (rtiu l!i;it, ;it tli^ VLcy outset, Wurcisu-iirlii, 
and Colcritlj,^;; had hci.-ii ii 
cliiifd to a "pantisociatic 
syinpaliiy with the principli 



sp,:-,t in 
Soiit!iL-y, 



jl-'r 



1 Kc> 



liad IcaiiL-d to tliu radical side 
in pohtics. lint tlie spirit of 
revolt was very mildly awak- 
ened ill them, and when the 
Keij^ii of Terror came, their 
aspirations after democratic 
freedom were nipped in the 
bud. Early in the century 
Wordsworth Inui become, 
what he reniahied, a Chnreh 
[ind State Tory<.f tlie exireme 
tvpe ; Soiithev, wlio in 1794 
liad, "shoekin.L; to sav, wavered 
between deism and atlieism," 
promptlv developed a horror 
for everv species of liber 
speculation, and eonlribnied 
with ^fuslo to the Omvhrly 
Rci-ici.: Temperameiit and 
cirenmstanee combined In 
make Scott a conservative in 
politics and manners, Meai 
men that the literary revolutio 
with a sense of the extraordinary 
morality of the j^eneration which inlro<l 
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No section of English literature is, we will not say iiiori; iniiocfut merely, 
but more void of the appearance of offencu than that which was prixiiiced 
by the romantic reformers of our poetry. The audacity of Wordsworth 
. and Coleridge was purely artistic ; it was bounded by the determination to 
I destroy certain conventions of style, and to introduce new elements and 
! new aspects into the treatment of poetry. But these novelties included 
! nothing that could unsetUe, or even excite, the conscience of the least 
i mature of readers. Both these great writers spoke much of passion, and 



insisted on it; rtisumption bv ; 
Inn;-. ISut hv pas , ion WoVd 



scape I 
lulence 



ch had permitted it to 1 
understood no imruly tur 

llie senses, no revolt ag.iinst con- 
ventional maimers, no disturbance 
of social custom. He conceived 
the term, and illiislrated his c<ni- 
Lcption in his poetry, as intense 
emotion concenlratc<l upon some 
object of physical or pathelic beauty 
—such as a mountain, a child, a 
llower and led directly by it into 
tiie cir.mnel of imaginative exprcs- 
sifui. He sawthat there were aspects 
of beauty which might lead to dan- 
ger, but from these he and Scott, 
and even Coleridge, resolutely tnrned 
away their eyes. 

To all the principal writers of 
thi,; lirst generation, not merely vice, 
but coarseness and licence were 
abhorrent, as they had been to no 
earlier race of Engtislmien. The 
rudeness of the eighteenth century 
gave way lo a cold refinement, ex- 
quisitely crystal m its highest expressions, a little empty and inhuman in il.i 
^ower ones. What the Continental nations unite to call our "hypocrisv," 
our determination not to face the ugly side of nature at all, to deny the 
very existence of the unseemly instincts, now came to the front. In con- 
trast to the European riot, England held her garments high out of the 
mire, with a somewhat mincing air of excessive virtue. The image was 
created of Britannia, with her long teeth, prudishly averting her elderly eyes 
from the cancan of the nations. So far as this refinement was genuine it 
was a good thing — the spotless purity of Wordsworth and Scott is matter 
for national pride — but so far as it was indeed hypocritical, so far as it was 
an exhibition of empty spiritual arrogance, it was hateful. In any case, the 
cord was drawn so tight that it was bound to snap, and to the generation of 
intensely proper, conservative poels and novelists there succeeded a race 
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Our literature was to bccoiiii; " 

III tilt; sixtli Lord ByroN the punt-up animal spuits of tlic new era 
found the first clianiiel for their vifilence, iind England positively revelled 
in the poetry of criiue and chaos. The representative of a race of lawless and 
turbulent men, proud as Lncifer, beautiful as Apollo, sinister as Lnkl, Byron 
appeared on tlie seenes arrayed in everv qiLality which could da/.zle the 
youthful and alarm the mature. His lovely curly head moved all the women 
to adore him; his melancholy altitudes were mysteriously connected 
with stories of his appalling,' wicked- 
ness ; his rank and ostent; 
life, his wild exotic tastes, liis deli- 
ance of reslraiiit, the pathos of his 
physical inhrmllv, his histrionic 
gifts as i)f one, half uimuitehank, 
half archangel, all these combined 
to give his ligure, his whole legend, 
a matchless fasciLiation. Xor, 
though now so much of the gold 
is tnriied to tinsel, though now the 
lights are out upon the stage where 
liyron strutted, can we cease to he 
fascinated. Even those who most 
strenuously deny hiin iLuaginalion, 
style, the durable parts of li'terature, 
cannot pretend to be unmoved by 
the unparalleled romance of his 
career. Gi'ethe declared that a mail 
so pre-eminent for character had 
never existed in literature before, 
and would probably never appear 
again. Tiiis should give us the note 
for a comparative estimate of livi 
equal, and is never, perhaps, absohitelv lirsl-rate 
the literary temperauient at its boiling-point, history 
name. 

liynm was in haste to be famous, aiicl wrote befi 
His inleuli<.n was to resist the incursion of the n.uiantic movement, and at 

ieh, sof;;rasit was 

not merely splenetic, was the dethronement of Wordsworth and Coleridge in 
favour of Drvden and Pope. In taste and conviction he was reactionary 
to the very last ; but when he came to write, tlie verse poured forth like lava, 
and took romantic forms in s]iite of him. His character was formed 
during the two wild years of exile (June 1H09 til! July 1811), when, a prey 
to a fren/ied restlessness he scoured die Mediterranean, rescued Turkish 
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wome:i, vijitec! Lad)' Heoter Sbmhope, swiun across the Helli?sponl, rattled 
at the windows of :;eniglios, and even — so Goetlie and the world bt-lii.-ved 
— murdareJ a man with a yataghan and captured an island of tliL- Cycladus. 
Before he b'jgan to si:ig of Lara and the Giaour he w;is himself a Giaour, 
himself Lara and Conhid; he had travelled with a disj^uised Gulnare, lie 
had been beloved by Medora, he had s;tabbed Hassan io the heart, and fonght 
by the side of Alp the renegade ; or, if he had not done quite all this, pc-ojile 
insisted that he had, and he was too melancholy to deny the impeachment. 

J^m^i^uid ;is Byron aft"ectc<l 
" to lie, and hauj>htily indolent, 
lie wrote with extraordinary 
persistence and rapidity. Few 
poefs have couip<ised so 
much in so short a time. The 
first twi) c;nitos of CM,/e 
Harold in 1S12 lead off the 
jjiddy masque of his produc- 
tions, which for tiie next few 
years were far too numerous 
lo be mentioned here in detail. 
Byron's verse romances, 
somewhat closely modelled 
in form on those of Scott, 
lieL:an with (he Ouwur, and 
each had a beautiful, fatal 
liero "()f one virtue an<i a 
thousand crimes," in whom 
tens of thausands of awe- 
struck readers believed they 
recoi^nised the poet himself 
in masquera<ic. All other 
poetry instantly paled liefore 
the astonndinj^ success of 
Byron, and Scoll, who had 
reij^ned unquestioned as the 
popubr ininr-trel of the r.^.^, "i^.-ive ovjr writinj^ verse-romances" and took 
to proGe. Scott's courtc.iy to his youn^' rival was Iiardly more exqui^ite 
than the personal respect which Byron showed to one whom he insisted in 
addressing as "the Monarch of Parnassus"; but Scott's gentle eliieltains 
were completely driven ot:t of the field bv the Turkish bandits and pirates. 
All this time Byron waii \vritin;j cxceedinijly little that has stood the test of 
time; nor, indeed, up lo tlie date of his marriage in 1S15, can it be said 
that he had produced much of any real poetical importance. He was now, 
however, to be genuinely unhappy and candidiv inspired. 

Adversity drove him in upon himself, and gave him something of creative 
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siiict^rity. Pcri);ips, if lie had lived, and had fniind peace with ad\-;incing 
y<.-ars, Jie mij^lit have btconie a great artist. But that he never contrived 
to he. In 1816 lie left England, shaking its dust from his feet, no longer 
a pinchbeck pirate, hut 11 genuine outlaw, in open eiuiiity with societv. This 
enfranchisement acted upon his genius like a tonic, and in the last ei"ht 
years of his tempestuous and lawless life he wrote manv things of extra- 
ordinary power and even splendour. Two sections of his work approach, 
nearer than any others, perfection in Iheir kind. In a species of magnihcent 
invective, of which the Vision of 
Jiid-^meiit is the finest example, 
Byron rose to the level of Dryden 
and Swift ; in the picturesque satire 
of social life — where \\h boldly imi- 
t;ited tile popular poets of Italy, and 
in particular Cast! and Pulci — his 
extreme ease and versatility, his 
masterly blending of humour and 
pathos, ecstasy and misanthropy, 
his variegated knowledge of men 
and manners, gave him, as Scott 
observed, something of the unlver- 
Kility of Shakespeare. Here lie is 
to l>e studied in Befpo and in the 
unmatched Don Juan of his last six 
years. It is in these and the related 
works that we detect the only per- 
duratile Byrou, the only poetry that 
remains entirely worthy of the 
stupendous fame of the author. 

It is the fatal defect of Byron 
that his verse is rarely exquisite. 
That indescriliable combination of 
harmony in form with inevitable 
propriety in language which thrills 

the re:ider of Milton, of Wordsworth, -'■'""' ^' !";fwhr- h- c^^wit n 'Or-iy, /<ifr« i-i 1B23. 
of Shelley, of Tennyson — this is 

scarcely to be discerned in Byron, We are, in exchange, presented with 
a rapid volume of rough melody, burning words which are torches rather 
than stars, a fine impetuosity, a display of personal temperament which it has 
nowadays become more interesting to study in the poet than in the poetry, a 
great noise of trumpets and kettledrums in which the more delicate melodies 
of verse are drowned. Tiicse rehnements, however, are imperceptible to 
all but native ears, and the lack of them has not prevented Bvron from 
seeming tn foreign critics to be by far the greatest and the most powerful 
of our poets. There was no difficulty in comprehending his splendid, 
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rolling i-iietorlc ; ;md wherever a, European nation stood prepared to in- 
veigli ajl^iiist tyranny an<l convL-iitionality, 
' tilt spirit of Byron was ready lo set its 

Vdiin;^ pot'ts ablaze. 

Hence, while in England the Influence 
of Bvron on poetry was not in the least 
degree commensurate with his fame, and 
while we have here to look to prose- writers, 
such as Bnlwer and Disraeli, as his most 
direct disciples, his verse inspired a whole 
galaxy of poets on the Continent. The re- 
vival of Russian and Polish literature dales 
from Bvroii ; his spirit is felt in the entire 
attitude and in not a few of the accents 
of Heine and of Leop:Lrdi ; while to the 
romantic writers of France he seemed the 
linal expression of ail that was magnihccnt 
and intoxicating. Neither Lamartine nor 
Vigny, Victor Hugo nor Mnsset, was inde- 
pendent of Byron's influence, and in the 
last-mentioned we have the most exact 
reproduction of the peculiar Byronic 
.nd passionate self-abandonment which the world has seen. 
In Don Juan Byron had said that "poetry is bnt passion." This was 
a iieresy, which it would be easy to refute, 
since by passion he intended little more than 
a relinquishing of the will to the instincts. 
But it was also a prophecy, for it was the 
reassertion of the right of the individual 
imagination to be a law to itself, and all sub- 
sequent emancipation of the spirit may be 
traced back to the ethical upheaval of which 
Byron was the storm -thrush. He finally 
broke up the oppressive silence which the 
pure accents of Wordsworth and Coleridge 
had nnt quite been able to conquer. With 
Byron the last rags of (he artificiality which 
had bound European expression for a cen- 
tury and a half were torn off and fiung to 
the winds. He taught roughly, melodrama- 
tically, inconsistently, but he taught a lesson 
of force and vitality. He was full of techni- 
cal faults.drynesses, flatnesses; he lacked the 

power to finish ; he offended by a hundred ' ' "Vv-imv 

careless impertinences ; but his whole being 

was an altar on which the flame of personal genius flared like a conflagration. 
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George Gordon Byron, it"--. ^iM 
<,f C:i\m\n Jnliii ilyn.n by liis siTciid w 

< ■allurhio I'lnnlnn n( Ci^^lit. Ik- Was 

tl.e 2211,1 <,r January 17.",S, in I.nm!.. 
[Mhvr, w]u> h.ul k',l a lilV-nftlw ivil,lL-,l 
TK-.„, ,li,.l a; \-alcnric>niio,s In 17.11. 
^lUinduucd liis «ifc, «lin, ivitli Ikt ill 
sailed ill LuigiiiLiK ill AKrdLcn. ]■ 
tatliL-r, ami liis lailior's liiii.-, iho jNiot 
his spirit "I" aclvLiitiirous frccn tririly, i 
his molliLT liis |>:issicniati; li'iiii>ir anil 
to IcndoniL-ss. In 1794 ihu Miildon dcaili •.<( 
liis .-..usin in O.rsiia ma.lc '■ tlic liiilc lioy who 
lives at AiKTdL-cn" diL- hoir tu the tide, and iti 
I7.^S the [Kiet siici-eeded his i^rand-iindo, the 
"\vii:ked Li.rd ISyrcm" who had killed Mr. 
C'iiaworth in 17<>S, and who had survived at 
Xeivstead tu extreme old age in a wretched 
defiance of society. After jioinj; to scIkidI at 
Nottingham, the !)oy was liroii^'ht to !.ondon in 
1791) (o 1x1 treated, hut in vain, fi>r a clidi-fimt. 
In 1 Soo ISyron made his first ■' dash into poetry,"' 
iiisiiired hy the " traiisjKireiit '' lieauty of his 
cousin, Mar-aret Parker. He was at lliis time ai 
were so ahsurdly interfered with hy his mother' 




icli, wher 




John Cant Hobhouse 



ndiilisencc, that m iSoi he was re- 
,-e-d hy his guardian. Lord Carhsle, to 
"1 Harrow. Here Hyroii was greatly heiiefited, 
morally and intelleciually, hy the disciiihne of 
Dr. Drury. At Harrow he was turhulent and 
capricious, yet irregularly ardent in his studies 
and civilised liy warm and valuahle frieiidsliips. 
In liis holidays, which were commonly sj.eiit 
with his mother, he hcrame intimate with Mary 
Ann Lhaworth of Aniiesley, to wli.im in 1S03 
he became passionately attached: but in the 
summer of 1S05 she married a local squire, 
liyron, a few weeks later, was removed to 
Trinity College, Cand>ridgu, where in July iSoS 
he took his degree. At the university he deve- 
lo|ied more athletic tastes than at school, and 
shot, rode, and boxed with skill : he had the 

iwssions.-' After'' a false "start in November 
1806, Kyron collected his juvenile poems again 
and issued them privately in January 1S07; two 
months laler he i)uhiisiied from the Newark 
press the //-.//« ,/ /J/^'ws. He was now 
ird at work, but between wliiles sowing wild oats 
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■with much i-ii 
In iSo3 Byro 



Aiic and effroiiiurw .1 
. left Cambridge fur 




'■3. perfect Tinion, not nineteen." 
si^ttled at Neivstead, and in 1809 
made his first aiipuarance, 
favourable one, in the 
; of Lords. Enx/isA 
and Scotch Kii'iewers 
now published, and 
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The poem of Childe Hitrold ac 



it became the record; the second canto was fmi-hed at Sni 
and Byron passed on to Constantinople. The next nveive nionihs 
and adventure, and in the composition of 
masses of verse: in July iSii, with "a 
collection of marbles and skulb and hem- 
lock and tortoises and servants," Byron re- 
turned to England. Before he could reach 
Newstead his mother was dead. For the 
next eighteen months the life of Byron offers 
no points of signal interest, but in February 
iSiz his active literary career began with the 
first instalment of Childe Harold ; it was 
followed, in 1813, by 7»* Walt%,The Giaour, 
and The Bride of Afydos ; in 1814 by Tk^ 
Corsair, Lara, and the Ode to Napoleon ; 
and in 1815 by Hebrew Melodies; and in 
1816 by The Siege of Corinth and Parisina. 
These dates mark the first outbreak of 
Byron's immense popularity. He became at 
once the only possible competitor of Scott, 
with whom this rivalry did not prevent his 
forming a friendship highly to the credit of 
both, though they did not actually meet 
until the spring of 1815, when, "like the 
old heroes in Homer, we exchanged gifts ; 
I [says Scott] gave Byron a beautiful dagger Front a n 
mgunted with gold, . . . and Byron sent 
me a large sepulchral vase of silver full of dead 
not so platonically moved by the " pale, proud " 
"mad, bad, and dangerous to know." 'With all his 



instant success, 
el at Newstead 
suddenly broken 
[S09, and ISyron 
kft England wiih Hobhouse, 
intending to travel in I'ersia 
and India. The friends saw 
something of Portugal and 
Siwin, and in the autumn ar- 
rived in Turkey, to spend the 
inipanied the wanderings of wliii-h 
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The Countess Guiccioli 



nen's hones." Women were 
poet ; they noted him as 
fame and all his conquests 
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coiled ; lie titnit-d and fled from Knj;kiid, sciiliiif; 
himself ''by the ivavcs of the Adriatic, like the stag at 
kiy, wiio lM;lakes !iimsL-If to the waters." In April iSi6 
he left London for Ostend, and be never set fuot in his 
naiivL- land a^'ain. He brouglit with him a iiiai-h and 
areliiiue: in l!riissi^l:i the former was eMl-.anyied fnr a 
caiLche, in which he travelled to Geneva. ^Here he 
formed an intimacy wkh Shelley, with whom he look 
many excursions on the lake, bein^' nearly wrecked on 
one 'occasion. The Sbelleys left (.k-ne^a for ICn-lam! 

Switzerland, of which Mau/reJ wa.s the result. This 

first year of exile w;is hiyhly productive of poetry; to 

iSi6 belong The Prisoner of Chilhn, The Dream, 

Childe H,iroU, Canto ///., and many of llyron's finest 

lyrics. In October he started for Italy, and settled in 

Venice for several months, 'i'he year iSi; was spent 

either in that city or in restless wanderings over the 

length and breadth of Italy ; in the autumn he rented 

life now became absolutely reckless and wildly pictures. 

gathered around it, which Byron himself was at no pai 

as one of his own servants said, "a good gondolier, spr)iled hy being a poet and a 

lord." Intellectually and imaginatively, it is plain that this romantic, lawless life 

suited I'yron's temperament admirably. It wa,s at this time that he wrote with the 

greatest vigour. Early in i8r8 be finished Beppo, later he composed Afazeppa, and 




Palazzo Guiccioli, Ravenna 

a small villa at Kste. His 
ie ; a whole romantic legend 
IS to reprove. He became. 
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paralivf i|uictudL-, and ]J_vrnn wrote 
M.irino J'\,!Uro, Thi Prophecy .•/ na„te, 
and the fourth and filth canK.s of D.m 
Juan. ''This connccti.m with La 
Guiccioli," as ShfiL-y cWrly ohserved, 
was '-aninL-stimahlL-liciufit" to Ilyron; 


.'s House at Ravenna, with a Tablet 
over the door relating^ to him 


the y<)unt,'er [WK-t coneoiveii tin; idea 
of brin^jitig the lovers over to I'isa, a 
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safer town for I he in than Ravei 
Shelley secured the Palazzo Lanfranchi, and Kyron took up his abode thert 
November 1821, He brouyht with him three dramas composed in Ravci 
Tlie Two Foscari, Sardanapnliis, 
and Cain. At Pisa PjTOn tl- " 
sumed his eager pioetic activiiv, 
and in 182? finished lVerm-i\ 
The Deformed Transformed, 
and Heaven and I arfh, more 
or less daring examples of his 
new passion for romantic drama. 
Cain, in particular, awakeneil :i 
Storm of hostility among the 
orthodo:i in England, and tlie 
name of Byron became ana- 
thema ; there was even a sug- 
gestion that the publi^er should 
be proceeded against. Il «-as 
in the midst of this fanalic stonn 
that Byron stili more audaci- 
ously outraged British respectability with what is perhaps the finest of all his 
writings, yAc Vision of Judgment (1822), and this time the printer was prosecuted 
and fined. Byron's breach with all that was respectable in Ihi^land was now 
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ride of Byron's 
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if returning. In July th<j dnra 



complolc ; 1il- g^ive up ;iny i.k-^i 
greut shock to IJyron, and, llii 
police aliout this time liccoming very 
troublesome, he left Pisa and settled 
with La Guiccioli near Cieno.i, at the 
Villa S.ilu«/o; this was his last Italian 
home. Here he tm)k up Doh Juan 
once more, and here he wrote The 
Jshxd and The Age of Bronze. li) ron 
now Ijecauie greatly interested '\\\ the 
war of Creek independence; he was 
elected a member of the Greek com- 

think that he might be useful in tiie 
Morea. In July 1823 he started from 
Gen.KL with money, arms, ami medicines 
for the revoluti(.iiarits. After landing at 
Leghorn, where he received an epistle 
\n verse from Goelhe, liyroii reached 
Kephaliinia in August and stayed there 
until Decemlier. There was a sugges- 
tion that the Greeks should make him , , 
their king, and he said, " If they make I^^SS— 
I ,,,..1 .., „..-..,.^ ^=— — 



of Shelley was 



; the offer, I will 



it." In tl 



.rhap^ 

of 1^2- 



: reject 




Palazzo Lanfranchi, Pisa 

:it Missolonghi, J-r,>m a i'hoto_^nph 

■J the ^[essiali." 

eked by an illness, which took the form of rheumatic fever. 

On the 19th of April 1824 
" " ~ ■ he died at Missolonghi — 

" England had lost her bright- 



friend.'' His body ' 




Alibey was applied for and 
refused to it; on the i6th of 



Jul 



I!v 



bu 



Hucknall Torkard. In 1830, 
■hen the scandal ciuised by 
is adventures had begun to 
!e away, Moore published 

his /.i/e and Litters of Jisron, 
°"^'" which revealed the poet as 

easy pr<ise. \\"ithi>ut question, 
idniirable of English letter-writers, and bis correspondence 
In the final edition of his works 
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brought out by Mr. R. E. Prothero between 1898 and 1903, the mass of Byron's 
letters is almost doubled. The beauty of Byron was proverbial ; he had dark curled 
hair, a pale complexion, great elegance, and, notwithstanding his slight deformity, 
activity of figure, with eyes the most lustrous ever seen. His restlessness, his self- 
consciousness, his English pride, his Italian passion, the audacity and grandeur of his 
dreams, his " fatal " fascination, made him, and make him still, the most interesting 
personality in the history of English literature. 

From " Prometheus." 

Titan ! to thee the strife was given 
Between the suffering and the will. 
Which torture where they cannot kill ; 
And the inexorable Heaven, 
And the deaf tyranny of Fate, 
The ruling principle of Hate, 
Which for its pleasure doth create 
The things it may annihilate. 
Refused thee even the boon to die : 
The wretched gift Eternity 
Was thine — and thou hast borne it well 
All that the Thunderer wrung from thee 
Was but the menace which flung back 
On him the torments of thy rack ; 
The fate thou didst so well foresee. 
But would not to appease him tell ; 
And in thy Silence was his Sentence, 
And in his soul a vain repentance. 
And evil dread so ill dissembled, 
That in his hand the lightnings trembled. 

Thy godlike crime was to be kind, 

To render with thy precepts less 

The sum of human wretchedness, 
And strengthen Man with his own mind ; 
But baffled as thou wert from high. 
Still in thy patient energy. 
In the endurance, and repulse 

Of thine impenetrable Spirit, 
Which Earth and Heaven could not convulse, 

A mighty lesson we inherit : 
Thou art a symbol and a sign 

To mortals of their fate and force ; 
Like thee Man is in part divine, 

A troubled stream from a pure source ; 
And Man in portions can foresee 
His own funereal destiny ; 
His wretchedness, and his resistance, 
And his sad unallied existence : 
To which his Spirit may oppose 
Itself— and equal to all woes, 

And a firm will, and a deep sense, 
Which even in torture can descry 

Its own concentred recompense. 
Triumphant where it dares defy, 
And making Death a Victory ! 
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Stanzas for Music. 

There be none of Beauty's daughters 

With a magic like thee ; 
And Hke music on the waters 

Is thy sweet voice to me, 
When, as if its sound were causing 
The charmed ocean's pausing, 
The waves lie still and gleaming, 
And the luird winds seem dreaming ; 

And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o'er the deep. 

Whose breast is gently heaving, 
As an infant's asleep : 

So the spirit bows before thee, 

To listen and adore thee. 

With a full but soft emotion. 

Like the swell of Summer's ocean. 

Description of Haidee from "Don Juan." 

Her brow was overhung with coins of gold, 
That sparkled o'er the auburn of her hair. 

Her clustering hair, whose longer locks were roll'd 
In braids behind ; and though her stature were 

Even of the highest for a female mould, 

They nearly reached her heel ; and in her air 

There was a something which bespoke command, 

As one who was a lady in the land. 

Her hair, I said, was auburn ; but her eyes 

Were black as death, their lashes the same hue, 

Of downcast length, in whose silk shadow lies 
Deepest attraction ; for when to the view 

Forth from its raven fringe the full glance flies, 
Ne'er with such force the swiftest arrow flew : 

'Tis as the snake late coil'd, who pours his length. 

And hurls at once his venom and his strength. 

Her brow was white and low, her cheek^s pure dye 
Like twilight, rosy still with the set sun ; 

Short upper lip — sweet lips that make us sigh 
Ever to have seen such : for she was one 

Fit for the model of a statuary 
(A race of mere impostors, when all's done 

I've seen much finer women, ripe and real, 

Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal). 

From "Stanzas." 

Could Love for ever 
Run like a river, 
And Time's endeavour 
Be tried in vain — 
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No other pleasure 
With this could measure. 
And like a treasure 

We'd hug the chain ; 
But since our sighing 
Ends not in dying, 
And, formed for flying, 

Love plumes his wing ; 
Then for this reason 
Let's love a season, — 
But let that season be only Spring. 

When lovers parted 
Feel broken-hearted, 
And, all hopes thwarted, 

Expect to die, — 
A few years older, 
Ah ! how much colder 
They might behold her 

For whom they sigh ! 
When link'd together, 
In every weather. 
They pluck Love's feather 

From out his wing — ^ 
He'll stay for ever, 
But sadly shiver 
Without his plumage, when past the spring. 

From "The Vision of Judgment." 

Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate : 

His keys were rusty, and the lock was dull. 

So little trouble had been given of late : 
Not that the place by any means was full, 

But since the Gallic era "eighty-eight," 
The devils had ta'en a longer, stronger pull, 

And " a pull all together," as they say 

At sea — which drew most souls another way. 

The angels all were singing out of tune, 
And hoarse with having little else to do. 

Excepting to wind up the sun and moon, 
Or curb a runaway young star or two. 

Or wild colt of a comet, which too soon 
Broke out of bounds o'er the ethereal blue, 

Splitting some planet with its playful tail, 

As boats are sometimes by a wanton whale. 

The guardian seraphs had retired on high. 
Finding their charges past all care below ; 

Terrestrial business fill'd nought in the sky 
Save the recording angel's black bureau ; 

Who found, indeed, the facts to multiply 
With such rapidity of vice and woe. 

That he had stripp'd off both his wings in quills, 

And yet was in arrear of human ills. 
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His business so augmented of late years, 

That he was forced, against his will no doubt 
(Just like those cherubs, earthly ministers), 

For some resource to turn himself about, 
And claim the help of his celestial peers, 

To aid him ere he should be quite worn out, 
By the increased demand for his remarks : 
Six angels and twelve saints were named his clerks. 

This was a handsome board — at least for heaven ; 

And yet they had even then enough to do, 
So many conquerors' cars were daily driven, 

So many kingdoms fitted up anew ; 
Each day, too, slew its thousands six or seven. 

Till at the crowning carnage, Waterloo, 
They threv; their pens down in divine disgust, 
The page was so besmear'd with blood and dust. 

On this Day I CoxMplete mv Thirty-Sixth Yp:ar. 

MISSOLONGHI, January 22, 1824, 
'Tis time this heart should be unmoved. 
Since others it hath ceased to move : 
Yet, though I cannot be beloved. 
Still let me love ! 

My days are in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone : 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone. 

The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze — 
A funeral pile. 

The hope, the fear, the jealous care. 

The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share. 
But wear the chain. 

But 'tis not thus — and 'tis not here — 

Such thoughts should shake my soul, nor now^ 
Where glory decks the hero's bier, 
Or binds his brow. 

The sword, the banner, and the field, 
Glor)^ and Greece, around me see ! 
The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 
Was not more free. 

Awake ! (not Greece — she is awake !) 

Awake, my spirit ! Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake. 
And then strike home ! 

Tread those reviving passions down 
Unworthy manhood ! — unto thee 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 
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If thou reyrett'st ihy youth, v/iy /I'vef 
I The land of honourable dtaih 

I Is here :— up to the field, and give 

(Away thy breath. 
Seek out — less often sought than found — 
'. A soldier's grave, for thee the best ; 

Then look around, and choose thy ground. 
And take thy resi. 

y The experiment which Byron made was repeated with a more exquisite 
sincerity by Percy Bysshe Shelley, who resembled him in belonging 
to the aristocratic class, and in having a strong instinctive passion for liberty 

and toleration. The 
younger poet, however, 
showed still less caution 
than the elder, and while 
yet a boy gained a dan- 
gerous reputation for 
violent radical prejudices 
and anti-social convic- 
tions. Partly on this ac- 
count, and partly because 
the transcendental imagi- 
nation of Shelley was less 
easy than Byron's piratical 
romance for common 
minds to appreciate, the 
poetry of the former was 
almost completely imre- 
cogniscd tmtil manv vears 
after his death, and Byron's 
deference to Shelley \ras 
looked upon as a fantastic 
whim of friendship. The 
younger poet was erratic 
at Eton and Oxford, being 
expelledfroni the university 
for a puerile outburst of 
I atheism. The productions 

of Shelley were already numerous when, in his A/ostor, he first showed 
any definite disposition for the higher parts of poetry. This majestic 
study in blank verse was superior in melody and in imaginative beauty 
to anything that had been written in English, other than by Wordsworth 
and Coleridge in their youth, since the romantic age began. The scholar- 
ship of Milton and Wordsworth was obvious, but Alastor contains passages 
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(IcscripUvu of the tninsport of tlie sou! in tlie presence of mitunil lovulincss 
ill which a return to the Hellenic genius for style is revealed, 

Shelley lived only six ye;;rs longer, but lliese were years of feverish 
composition, sustained, in spite of ahnost complete want of public sympathy, 
at a fierv height of intensity. He left Enj^Iand, and in that exile was brought 
immediatelv into contact with Byron, with whom he formed an intimacy 
which no eccentricity on either side sufnced to dissolve. That he was 
ser\-iceable to Byron no one will deny ; that Byron depressed him he did 
not attempt to conceal from himself; yet the esteem of the more popular 

poet was \-:iluabie to the 

greater one. The terror 
caused by the vague rumour 
of Shelley's rebellious con- 
victions was not allayed by 
the publication of Laon and 
Cythna, a wild narrative of 
an enthusiastic brother and 
sister, martyrs to liberty. In 
1818 was composed, but not 
printed, the singularly per- 
fect realistic poem of Julian 
and Aladdalo. Shelley was 
now saturating himself with 
the finest Greek and Italian 
classic verse — weaving out 
of his thoughts and iLitellec- 
tiial experiences a pure and 
noble system of resthetics. 
This he illustrated by his 
majestic, if diffuse and some- 
times overstrained lyrical 
di'ama of Prometheus Cii- 
bound, with which he pub- 
lished a few independent 

lyrics winch scarcely have their peer in the literature of the world ; 
among these the matchless Ode to the West Wind must be named. The 
same year saw the publication of the Cenci, the most dramatic poetic play 
written in English since the tragedy of Venice Preserved. Even here, where 
Shelley might expect to achieve popularitv, sometliiiig odious in the essence 
of the plot warned off the public. 

He continued to publish, but without an audience ; nor did his Epipsy 
chidion, a melodious rhapsody of Platonic love, nor his Adotiais, an elegy 
of high dignity aiid splendour, in the manner of Moschus and in com- 
memoration of Keats, nor the crvstalline ivrics with which he eked out 
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his exiguous publications, attract the slightest interest. Shelley was, more 
than any other English poet has been, le banni de Hesse, Then, without 
warning, he was drowned while yachting in the Gulf of Spezzia. He left 
behind him unrevised, amid a world of exquisite fragments, a noble but 
vague gnomic poem, The Triumph of Life ^ in which Petrarch's Triojifi are 
summed up and sometimes excelled. 

A life of disappointment and a death in obscurity were gradually followed 
by the growth of an almost exaggerated reputation. Fifty years after his 
death Shelley had outshone all his contemporaries — nay, with the exception 
of Shakespeare, was probably the most passionately admired of all the 
English poets. If this extremity of fame has once more slightly receded, 
if Shelley holds his place among the sovereign minstrels of England, but 
rather abreast of than in front of them, it is because time has reduced 
certain of his violent paradoxes to commonplaces, and because the world, 
after giving several of his axioms of conduct full and respectful considera- 
tion, has determined to refrain from adopting them. Shelley, when he was 
not inspired and an artist, was a prophet vaguely didactic or neurotically 
prejudiced ; his is the highest ideal of poetic art produced by the violence 
of the French Revolution, but we are too constantly reminded of that moral 
parentage, and his sans-culottisni is no longer exhilarating, it is merely 
tiresome. There are elements, then, even in Shelley, which have to be 
pared away; but, when these are removed, the remainder is beautiful 
beyond the range of praise — perfect in aerial, choral melody, perfect in 
the splendour and purity of its imagery, perfect in the divine sw^eetness 
and magnetic tenderness of its sentiment. He is probably the English 
writer who has achieved the highest successes in pure lyric, whether of 

I an elaborate and antiphonal order, or of that which springs in a stream 

of soaring music straight from the heart. 

Closely allied as he was with Byron in several respects, both of tempera- 
ment and circumstance, it is fortunate that Shelley was very little affected 
by the predominance of his vehement rival. His intellectual ardour threw 
out, not puffs of smoke, as Byron's did, but a white vapour. He is not 
always transparent, but always translucent, and his mind moves ethereally 
among incorporeal images and pantheistic attributes, dimly at times, yet 
always clothed about with radiant purity. Of the gross Georgian mire 
not a particle stuck to the robes of Shelley. His diction is curiously 

^ compounded of forcible, fresh mintages, mingled with the verbiage of the 

lyric poets of the eighteenth century, so that at his best he seems like 
iEschylus, and at his worst merely like Akenside. For all his excessive 
attachment to revolutionary ideas, Shelley retains much more of the age 
of Gray than either Keats, Coleridge, or Wordsworth ; his style, carefully 
considered, is seen to rest on a basis built about 1760, from which it is 
every moment springing and sparkling like a fountain in columns of ebullient 
lyricism. But sweep away from Shelley whatever gives us exquisite pleasure. 
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will bit found to belong to tile eighteenth ceiitmy. Hente, 
.sounds, the attitude of Shelley to style was in the main 
."IS, for instance, no admirer of the arabesques of the 
Hf was, above all else, a singer, and in the directioii 



imd the residiiun 
paradoxical as i 
retrograde ; lie 
Cficknev school 

of song he rises at his best above all otiier English, perhaps above all 
other modern European poets. There is an ecstasy in bis best lyrics 
and odes that claps its wings and soars until it is lost in tiie empyrean 
of transcendental melody. This rhapsodical charm is entirely inimitable; 
and in p<iint of fact Shelley, passionately admired, has been very liltle 
followed, and with success, perhaps, only by Mr. Swinburne. His genius 
lay outside the general trend of our poetical evolution ; he is exotic and 
unique, and such iiiHnence as he has had, apart from the effect on the pulse 
of the individual of the rutilant beauty of bis strophes, has not been very 
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) seek for mntton-ciiops will discover 

22) ivas the eldest son of Timothy HIielley 
ndfather, llysshe Shelley, a man of brilliant 

wealthy ami ani^ient Sussex family, and was 
was born at Field I'lace, Horsham, on the 
s sent, with his sisters, to a private school 
louse, llremford; in 1.S05 he proceeded to 
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the study of chemistry under Dr. land, hut 

seems to have turned to literature. IJuring 
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the winter of 1809 he first began seriously to write, and to this date belong The 
Wandering Jew in verse, and the romance of Zastrozzi in prose. The latter absurdity 
was actually published early in 18 10, and a little later in the same year appeared Original 
Poetry by Victor and Cazire (which was long lost, and was rediscovered in 1898), and 
a Republican hoax, the Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson, Shelley was 
therefore an experienced author when he matriculated at University College, Oxford, 
on the loth of April 1810; he took up his residence in the following term. Here he 
immediately made acquaintance with T. J. Hogg, who has left us invaluable memories 

of this period in Shelley's life. During his 
brief stay at Oxford, Shelley was keen in 
the pursuit of miscellaneous knowledge ; 
" no student ever read more assiduously. 
He was to be found, book in hand, at all 
hours, reading in season and out of season.'' 
But he hated the prescribed curriculum, and 
indulged already in speculations which were 
outside the range of Oxford daring. One of 
them was the paramount importance of liberty 
and of toleration. In February 181 1, Shelley 
printed and circulated a pamphlet entitled llie 
Necessity of Atheism^ to which the attention 
of the Master of his college was presently 
drawn, and on the 25 th of March he and 
Hogg were expelled from the University. His 
father forbade him to return to Field Place, 
and the friends settled in lodgings at No. 15 
Poland Street, London. After a short period 
of pinching poverty, Shelley was reconciled to 
his father, and received an allowance of ;^20o 
a year. Late in the summer of 181 1 a foolish 
schoolgirl, Harriet Westbrook, threw herself on 
Shelley's protection, and, without loving her, 
he married her in Edinburgh. The eccentric 
movements of the next few months have 
occupied the biographers of the poet somewhat 
in excess of their real importance. The absurd 
young couple went to York, to Keswick, to 
Dublin, in each place proposing to stay " for 
ever.** In February 18 12 they issued their revolutionary Address to the Irish People, and 
other pamphlets. They were warned to leave Dublin, and in April we find them settled 
at Nantgwilt in North Wales, and a little later at Lynmouth. Their movements now 
became incessant, but in April 18 13 they were again in London, where in June their first 
child, lanthe, was bom. In this year was published Queen Mab^ the last and best of the 
works of Shelley's crude first period. Meanwhile he had made the acquaintance of 
Godwin, with whose family he formed a violent friendship, culminating in love 
for Godwin's daughter Mary, a girl of sixteen, with whom he eloped to France in 
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ADONAIS 



AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF JOHN KEATS » 
AUTHOR OF ENDYMION, HYPERION ETC. 

BY 

PERCY. B. SHELLEY 






July 1814 ; he never saw Harriet again, and in December 1816 she committed 
suicide, not, however, it is only just to say, from any apparent disappointment at 
ceasing to live with Shelley. The poet, Mary Godwin, and her cousin Jane Claire- 
mont, crossed France partly on foot, entered Switzerland over the Jura, and stayed 
at Brunnen till their money was exhausted, when they returned to England by 
the Rhine in September. In 18 15 Sir Timothy succeeded to the title and estates, 
and an arrangement was made by which the poet received ;^iooo a year. The 
wanderings were now resumed on a bolder scale, and Shelley gained that know- 
ledge of natural scenery which was in future to be so prominent a feature of his 
work. Up to this time he had written hardly anything which was of real merit ; his 
genius now woke up, and the first-fruits of 
it was Alastor, published in 181 6. In May 
of that year Shelley and Byron met for the 
first time at Geneva, and were thrown into 
mutual daily intercourse. Returning to Eng- 
land in the autumn, Shelley took a cottage at 
Great Marlowe, and in December he married 
Mary Godwin. In 18 17, although worried 
with a Chancery suit about the custody of 
his children by his first wife, Shelley wrote 
his long poem of Laon and Cythna (The 
Revolt of J slant). His health now began to 
give him much apprehension, and in the 
winter of 1817 he seemed to be sinking in a 
consumption. In March 18 18, to find a warmer 
climate, the Shelleys left England in company 
with Jane Clairemont and Byron's child Allegra. 
The rest of the year was spent wandering 
through Italy in search of a home to suit them. 
During this year they saw much of Byron. The 
winter of 18 18 was spent by Shelley at Naples 
in "constant and poignant physical suffering," 
and in deep depression of spirits. His health 
was, notwithstanding, steadily tending towards 
recovery ; there was no organic disease, and if Shelley had escaped drowning he might 
have become a tough old man. The Shelleys lived in Italy almost without other 
acquaintances than Byron, and an agreeable family at Leghorn, the Gisbomes. In 1819 
he published Rosalind and Helen and The Cenci; in June he lost in Rome his dearly-loved 
son William, who now lies buried beside his father and Keats. In November another 
son, afterwards Sir Percy Florence Shelley, was bom to them in Florence. The poet 
was now at the very height of his genius, composing continuously, and before 1819 
was closed he had finished Prometheus Unbound^ which, with some of the most splendid 
of all Shelley's lyrics, was published the following year. None of these publications, 
however, attracted either the critics or the public, and in the summer of 18 19 Shelley 
was violently attacked by the Quarterly Revieuf, He was branded as a dangerous 
atheist, and, as Trelawney records, was now universally shunned by English visitors 
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the post-ol^i'o at Pisa, where 
the Shelleys settled early in 
|;inuarj' rSao, Byron came 
tn the Villa Ij.nfranchi to be 
iiL-ar them, and here they 
enjoyed the friendship of 
In-lawney, Medwin, and the 
' ,!!iamses. Shelley's publi- 
iiiiis during the year were 
rromelheus l/nioun J and the 
anonymous satirico-politica! 
drama of (Edipus Tyratiiius. 
At Pisa, however, his faculties 
were blunted and depressed, 
and it is far from certain that 



constant intercourse with so n 
Shelley. In the beginning of 
iSii, however, he was greatly 
roused by his Platonic attach- 
ment lo the iniprisiined novice, 
EmiliiL Viviani, about whom 
he composed Epipsyckidion, 
and published it anonymously 
as the work of a man who 
"died at Florence as he was 
preparing for a voyage to the 
Cyclades." The death of 
Keats also deeply mqved Shel- 
■ ley, and he wrote the elegy 
of Adonais, which he printed 
at Pisa in iSii, A visit of 
Prince Mavrocordato to the 
Shelleys in April roused the 
poet to a ferment of enthusiasm 
for the cause of Greek liberty, 
and he sat down to the com- 
position of his choral drama of 
mihts. He wrote, " Our roots 
never struck so deeply as at 
Pisa;" and this continued his 
real home to the last, although 
in April 1822, in order to 
escape the heat, the whole 
cirfle of friends transported themselvi 
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Lerici the Villa Magni, a dwelling which " looked more like a boat or bathing house 
than a place to live in." Here they all resided, in easy and cheerful contiguity, from 
April 26 to July 8. Shelley, who had always loved the sea, spent his days in a little 
skiff and his evenings on the verandah " facing the sea and almost over it," reading 
his poems, listening to Mrs. Williams's guitar, or discoursing with his friends. It was 
during this, the latest and perhaps the happiest station of his career, that Shelley 
composed, what he left unfinished. The Triumph of Life, On the 8th of July Shelley 
and Williams, with a young English sailor, started from Leghorn, where Shelley had 
been visiting Leigh Hunt, for Lerici, in his yacht, the Don Juan. She was probably run 
down by a felucca, for all hands were lost. On the i8th Shelley's body was washed 
ashore at Via Reggio, and was cremated, in the presence of Byron, Hunt, and Trelawney. 
The impression made by Shelley's prose has not been so vivid as that by his poetry, 
but he was an extremely lucid and pure master of pedestrian English. This side of 
his talent was first displayed, not in his bombastic novels, but in the Letter to Lord 
Ellenbof'ough^ 181 2, a fine piece of invective. In 1840 his widow published his 
Essays and Letters^ but Shelley's prose writings were not properly collected until 
1880, when Mr. H. Buxton Forman brought them together in four volumes. The 
personal appearance of Shelley was highly romantic. His eyes were blue and ex- 
tremely penetrating ; his hair brown ; his skin exceedingly clear and transparent, and 
he had a look of extraordinary rapture on his "flushed, feminine, and artless face" 
when interested. To the end his figure was boyish ; in the last year of his life he 
seemed "a tall, thin stripling, blushing like a girl." But he was not wanting in 
manliness, though awkward and unhandy in manly exercises, and he left on all who 
knew him well the recollection of one who w^as " frank and outspoken, like a well- 
conditioned boy, well-bred and considerate for others, because he was totally devoid 
of selfishness and vanity." 



The Last Chorus in "Hellas." 

The world's great age begins anew ; 

The golden years return ; 
The earth doth like a snake renew 

Her winter weeds outworn ; 
Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 

A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 

From waves screner far ; 
A new Peneus rolls his fountains 

Against the morning star ; 
Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 
Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main. 

Fraught with a later prize ; 
Another Orpheus sings again, 

And loves, and weeps, and dies ; 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 
VOL. IV. 
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Oh ! write no more the Tale of Troy, 
If earth Death^s scroll must be ! 

Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 
Which dawns upon the free, 

Although a subtler Sphinx renew 

Riddles of death Thebes never knew. 

Another Athens shall arise, 

And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies. 

The splendour of its prime ; 
And leave, if naught so bright may live, 
All earth can take or heaven can give. 

Saturn and Love their long repose 
Shall burst, more bright and good 

Than all who fell, than one who rose, 
Than many unsubdued : 

Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers. 

But votive tears and symbol flowers. 

Oh cease ! must hate and death return ? 

Cease ! must men kill and die ? 
Cease ! drain not to its dregs the urn 

Of bitter prophecy. 
The world is weary of the past, 
Oh might it die or rest at last ! 



A Lament. 

Swifter far than summer's flight. 
Swifter far than youth's delight, 
Swifter far than happy night. 

Art thou come and gone : 
As the earth when leaves are dead, 
As the night when sleep is sped, 
As the heart when joy is fled, » 

I am left lone, alone. 

The swallow Summer comes again. 
The owlet Night resumes her reign. 
But the wild swan Youth is fain 

To fly with thee, false as thou. 
My heart each day desires the morrow, 
Sleep itself is turned to sorrow. 
Vainly would my winter borrow 

Sunny leaves from any bough. 

Lilies for a bridal bed, 
Roses for a matron's head, 
Violets for a maiden dead, 

Pansies let my flowers be : 
On the living grave I bear. 
Scatter them without a tear. 
Let no friend, however dear. 

Waste one hope, one fear for me. 
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From " Epipsychidion." 

A ship is floating in the harbour now, 

A wind is hovering o'er the mountain's brow ; 

There is a path on the sea's azure floor, 

No keel has ever ploughed that path before ; 

The halcyons brood around th j foamlcss isles ; 

The treacherous Ocean has forsworn its wiles ; 

The merr)' mariners are bold and free : 

Say, my heart's sister, wilt thou sail with me? 

Our bark is as an al.batross, whose nest 

Is a far Eden of the purple East ; 

And we between her wings will sit, while Night 

And Day, and Storm, and Calm, pursue their flight, 

Our ministers, along the boundless Sea, 

Treading each other's heels, unheeded!y. 

It is an isle under Ionian skies, 

Beautiful as a wreck of Paradise, 

And, for the harbours are not safe and good, 

This land would have remained a solitude, 

But for some pastoral people native there, 

Who from the Elysian, clear, and golden air 

Draw the last spirit of the age of gold. 

Simple and spirited, innocent and bold. 

The blue /Egean girds this chosen home. 

With ever-changing sound and light and foam 

Kissing the sifted sands, and caverns hoar ; 

And all the winds wandering along the shore 

Undulate with the undulating tide : 

There are thick woods where sylvan forms abide ; 

And many a fountain, rivulet, and pond. 

As clear as elemental diamond, 

Or serene morning air ; and far beyond, 

The mossy tracks made by the goats and deer 

(Which the rough shepherd treads but once a year), 

Pierce into glades, caverns, and bowers, and halls 

Built round with ivy, which the waterfalls, 

Illumining, with sound that never fails, 

Accompany the noonday nightingales ; 

And all the place is peopled with sweet airs ; 

The light clear element which the isle wears 

Is heavy with the scent of lemon flowers, 

Which floats like mist laden with unseen showers, 

And falls upon the eyelids like faint sleep ; 

And from the moss violets and jonquils peep. 

And dart their arrowy odour through the bram 

Till you might faint with that delicious pain. 

And every motion, odour, beam, and tone, 

With that deep music is in unison ; 

Which is a soul within the soul — they seem 

Like echoes of an antenatal dream. 
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To A Lady Singing to her Accompaniment on the Guitar. 

As the moon's soft splendour 
O'er the faint cold starlight of heaven 
Is thrown, 
So thy voice most tender 
To the strings without soul has given 
Its own. 

The stars will awaken, 
Though the moon sleep a full hour later 
To-night : 
No leaf will be shaken 
Whilst the dews of thy melody scatter 
Delight. 

Though the sound overpowers, 
Sing again, with thy sweet voice revealing 
A tone 
Of some world far from ours, 
Where music and moonlight and feeling 
Are one. 



To Night. 

Swiftly walk over the western wave. 

Spirit of Night ! 
Out of the misty eastern cave, 
Where, all the long and lone daylight, 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 
Which make thee terrible and dear,— 

Swift be thy flight ! 

Wrap thy form in a mantle grey. 

Star-inwrought ! 
Blind with thine hair the eyes of day. 
Kiss her until she be wearied out ; 
Then wander o'er city, and sea, and land. 
Touching all with thine opiate wand — 

Come, long sought 1 

When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sighed for thee ; 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary Day turned to his rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sighed for thee. 

Thy brother Death came, and cried, 

Wouldst thou me ? 
Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Murmured like a noontide bee. 
Shall I nestle near thy side ? 
Wouldst thou me ? — And I replied. 

No, not thee ! 
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Death will come when thou art dead, 

Soon, too soon — 
Sleep will come when thou art fled ; 
Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, beloved Night — 
Swift be thine approaching flight 

Come soon, soon ! 

From "Adonais." 

All he had loved, and moulded into thought, 
From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound, 
Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 
Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound, 
Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 
Dimmed the aerial eyes that kindle day ; 
Afar the melancholy thunder moaned. 
Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 
And the wild winds flew round, sobbing in their dismay. 

Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains, 
And feeds her grief with his remembered lay. 
And will no more reply to winds or fountains. 
Or amorous birds perched on the young green spray, 
Or herdsman's horn, or bell at closing day ; 
Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 
Than those for whose disdain she pined away 
Into a shadow of all sounds : — a drear 
Murmur, between their songs, is all the woodmen hear. 

Grief made the young Spring wild, and she threw down 
Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were. 
Or they dead leaves ; since her delight is flown, 
For whom should she have waked the sullen year? 
To Phoebus was not Hyacinth so dear, 
Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 
Thou Adonais : wan they stand and sere 
Amid the faint companions of their youth. 
With dew all turned to tears ; odour, to sighing ruth. 

Thy spirit's sister, the lorn nightingale 
Mourns not her mate with such melodious pain ; 
Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 
Heaven, and could nourish in the sun's domain 
Her mighty youth with morning, doth complain, 
Soaring and screaming round her empty nest. 
As Albion wails for thee : the curse of Cain 
Light on his head who pierced thy innocent breast. 
And scared the angel soul that was its earthly guest I 

A third influence at work in this second romantic generation was that The 
consciously formed on Elizabethan and Italian lines. The group of poets school^ 
which culminated in Keats desired to forget all that had been written in 
English verse since about 1625, and to continue the work of such Italianated 
poets as Fletcher and the disciples of Spenser. There can be no question 
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that a very prominent part in heralding this revival was taktn by Charlt-s 
Lamb's Specimens 0/ English Dramatic Poets (1808), a book which SL-wiH--d 
to be unnoticed at first, but which was devoured with ecstasy by several 
younj^ men of good promise, and particularly by Hunt, Keats, Procter, 
and Beddoes. While Leigh Hunt was being imprisoned for libelling 
the Prince Regent, in 1812, lie made a very minute study of the J'm-iidso 
Italtant), unA particularly of Ariosfo. Between 1814 and 1818 be published 
several volumes, in which the Italians were closely and fervidly imitated ; 

among these t!ie Stoiy of 
Rimini holds a really im- 
portant place in the evolu- 
tion of English poetry. 
Hunt was very promptly 
imitated by Keats, who was 
eleven years his junior, and 
in every element of genius 
immeasurably his superior. 
A certain school of critics 
has never been able to for- 
give Leigh Hunt, who, it 
must be admitted, lacked 
distinction in bis writings, 
and taste in his personal 
relations ; but Hunt was 
liberal and genial, and a 
genuine devotee of poetry. 

Leigh Hunt(i7S4-iS59) 

was the son of a Barbiidoes 

clergyman, tho Kev.Isaac Hunt, 

and his wife, Mary Sliewell of 

Philadclpliia. He was born at 

■ Soutbgatt, on the 19th of 

October 1784. His childliood 

sent to Christ Hospital, and he 

this school, of which he has left an 

rite verses. In 180. his father collected 

icted as a sort of lawyer's clerk to his 




. he 



was very delicate, but at the agi? of sei-i 
stayed there till 1799. He was happy 
inimitable description, and here he began 
these into a volume ca\\e6. /tivetiilia. 1 
elder brother Stephen until 1805, when another brother; John, having started a 
newspaper, Leigh became its dramatic critic, .'\bout 1806 he secured a clerkship 
in the ^\'ar Office, which he held for two years, until the Examintr was foumled 
in i8o3; of this paper Leigh Hunt remained the editor until 1S21. Fur -being 
nide to the Prince Regent, Hunt was shut up in Surrey gaol for exactly two jears 
from February 1S13. It was during this enforced retirement, which he^-made' as 
he could, that his mind turned to the reform of English poetry on 
I models, and fur the ne\t few years he was very active in verse, publishing 
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The Feast of the JWfs, 1814: The D. 
1S16; ;m(I FoUaf^e, 1818. He was I 
kL'vnokis, and afterwards wiiii I.anil 
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> he pulilislK-d the- 
re i.i 1834. He V 



■ent of J.ilh-riy, 1S15: The Story ,f A'i'i. 

>uylit into close relations with Kenls 

Shelley, and llyn.n, e^lK.■cially after 

the head .if the "CticknLy" Sehm.l. 

■kly Iiuihutlfir, from whieh he made a fint .selei- 
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I^ylKini but a few weeks l.et 
to Genoa, and afterwards to 
]-'loren(;e, where he edited the 
Liberal. He quarrelled with 
Ilyroii, and was very miserable 
in Italy, where, however, lie 

a villa at Maian 
till the autumn of 1S25, when 
he took a house at Hiyh-ate. 
In 1828 he did his reputation 
a lasting injury hy piihlishing 
his interesting but 
judicious Lord Byro. 
of /lis CoH/einf'oi 
continued to live in thi 
Ijourhood of I/mdon. 



vith ebul- 
hojjes, line newspaper 
after another, The Coinpiiiiitin, 
18 -S; The Choi of the Ifeeh, 
1830; The Taller, 1830-1S,;.- ; 
Leigh Hunt's London Journal, 
1834-35 ; The Mo/ilhly Repoii- 
tory, 1837-35. All these ven- 
tures were failures, and Hunts 
ving the 
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laborious and costly ex])eriment 
was amaning. Most of these periodicals were written from end I" end eiitin 
himself, and their fdes present almost unexplored sloreiioiises of the prose of 
Hunt. Meanwhile he |>ublished a novel, .SV> Fol/-h Esher, m 1 83;, and eolle.-i 
Poeliail Works in the same >ear. I'Vesh jioems were Captain S:ford mid Ctplai. 
1834, and Tite Palfrey, 1842 ; in 1S40 he enjoyed a r.-ul success ut Coveiit Garde 
his poeli<-al play, A L,xeH,t of Floreiiee. In 1840 to 1853 T^>i-h Hunt resii 
Kensintllon, ami this was the lime when he compiled ami published the del 
volumes \,y which he is m.w Ik^si known, su.h as Ima-imUion and Fancy. 1844 : 
n\;nen, and Books, 1847; A Jar of JToney from Mo:,nt HyNa. i-SjS. and ./ /-'- 
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a Corner, 1849. In 1S47 a crown pension of ;^ 2 00 removed from him the constant 
dread of po ertj a d he sat down le' urely to n "te h's Autobio raphy 1850 He 
suffered much from bereavements dur n,, the last few lears of h s 1 fe but he 1 led on 
n h H Tiersn th h u e unt 1 August 8 859 T he n ost terest g fa t about 
Le -,h Hunt the c enntsb of h s ntellectual hedo i sm and h s unfa 1 n chttrfuln «;s 




1 Lower Cheyne Bow, Chelsea 



He has described the mode in which his long life was spent, " reading or writing, 
ailing, jesting, reflecting, rarely stirring from home but to walk, interested in public 
events, in the progress of society, in things great or small, in the fiower on my table, 
in the fly on my paper as I write." In person Leigh Hunt revealed his tropical 



parentage ', 



swarthy, fu:l-fai:ed, and with glossy jet-black hair. 



ABOU IiEN' AllH 

Abou Ben Adhem {may his tribe ii 
Awuke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within t'e moonlight in his room. 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold : 

Exceeding peace had made lien Adheni bold. 
And lo the presence in the room he said, 
" What writes! Ihou ?" The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, "The names of those who love the Lord" 
" And is mine one ? " said Abou. " Nay, not so," 
Replied the angel Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still ; and said, " i pray thee then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening light, 

Anii showed ihe-names whom love of God had blessed, 

And lo 1 Ben Adliem's name led all the rest. 
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COLOUR IN ITALY. 
KkOM "THK LlliKRAL" (lS:!2). 

You icarn for the rirst time in this Italian climate what colours really art 
n-timicr it produces painters. An Enjj'lish artist of any enthusiasm iriiijht shed ti 
vexation, to think of ilie dull medium lhrou«,'h which blue and red come to him 
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and yet it contained nothinj; but an iiki 
in :i red cap, and some winnen with hln 
coliivLrs, one of them in a brigln yellow 
IJut a red ca)> in Italy goes by you, 
mere cip, much less anylhin^ vulfjar i>. 
like, but like what it is, an intense specln 
colour of red. It is like a scarlet bud i 
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es of oranfje- 
a wall at a 
■ truly sensual 



atmosphere. The old boatman, 

hue, his while shirt, and his ri 

complete picture, and so did the 

yel'ow petticoat. I have seen pi 

coloured silk han^jin^' out a}.;ai] 

dyer's, whirh n;ive the eye a pleas 

Some of these Iwatinen are very line men. I wiis 

rowed to shore one day by a man the very image 

of Kemble. He had nothing but liis shirt on, and 

it was reall;' jrrand to see the mixed p<)wer and 

f;race fulness with which all his limlis came inlo 

play as he pulled the oars, occasionally turiiiny 

his heroic profile to give a glance behind him at 

other boats. 
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SPRING. 
«NG-Cal- I>a 



This morninf as we sat at breakfast the 
by the window, from a child's voice, a 
'" Wallflowers." There had jusi l>ccn a s 
sunshine h.id followed it ; and the rain, t 
the boy's voice, and the flowers came 
preltiiv together upon the subject we were thinking 
of. thai in taking .me of d 

fancying we had receiv d penf Nue 
herself — with a penny he b I 

were thirty lumps of bid n h p nn he b u 

promise was there— the ne fe^ h p n a 
Ihe sweet goddess had d pped e h nd e n n 

way of message, as w ho ho d sa -^p n 

What a beautiful wc i \ e one f n 

it, and being used to id n h o a V 

il harsh, and object to e / and e c n n 

convince him that the d neenf.do 

as a hud— and that 5 he ng of he b ooks 

roughness of whatsoeve an a ed and p u que 

the whole word the sud n nd n 

Spring, Springtime, a n e 
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for a youitf! man in old (that is, ever new) Eiifjlish poelty, which with many otiier M-oids 
has R'one oul, because the youthfulness of our hearts has jjone out — to come back wiih 
better times, and the nine- hundredth number of the work before us. 

Of tlie other writers who formed under the presidency of Hunt whut 
was rudely called the Cockney school, J. H. Reynolds and Charles Wells 
had talent, but JOliN Kkats was one of the greatest poets that any coiiiitrv 
has produced. The compositions which place the iianit; of tliis slabic- 
keeper's son with those of Shakespeare and Milton were written bt-hvL-eii 
1817, when his style first ceased to he stifif and affected, and 1820, when the 
faiiure of his health silenced his wondL-rful 
voice. Within this brief space of time he 
contrived to enrich English literature with 
several iif the most perennially attractive 
narralive-poeiiis in the language, not mere 
snatches of lyrical song, but pieces requiring 
sustained effort and a careful constructive 
scheme, Endymion, Lamia, tlie Eve of St. 
Agnes, the Pot of Basil, Hyperion. When he 
wrote his latest copy of verses, Keats had not 
completed twenty-five years of life, and it is 
the copious perfection of work accomplished 
so early, and under so many disadvantages, 
which is the wonder of biographers. He 
died unappreciated, not having persuaded 
Byron, Scott, or Wordsworth of his value, 
and being still further than Shelley was from 
attracting any public curiosity or admiration. 
His triumph was to be posthumotis ; it began 
with the inagiiaiiimous tribute of Adonais, 
and it has gone on developing and extend- 
ing, until, at the present moment, it is Keats, 
the semi-educated surgeon's apprentice, cut 
down in his crude vouth, who obtains the 
most suffrages among all the great poets 
of the opening quarter of the century. To a career which started with 
so steady a splendour, no successes should have beeii denied. It is poor 
work to speculate about might-have-beens, but the probable attainments 
of Keats, if he could have lived, amount, as nearly as such unfulfilled 
prophecies can ever do, to certainly. Byron might have become a sovereign, 
and Shelley would probably have descended into politics ; Keats must have 
gone on to further and further culmination of poetic art. 

Nothing in English poetry is more lovely than those pass:iges in which 
Keats throws off his Cockney excesses and sings in the note of classic 
purity. At these moments, and they were growing more and more frequent 
till he ceased to write, he attains a depth of rich, voluptuous melody, by 
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A Portion of the MS. of Keats's "Eve of Saint Mark" 
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the side of which Byron seems thin, and even Sheiley shrill. If we define 
what poetry is in its fullest and deepest expression, we find ourselves 
describing the finest stanzas in the maturer works of Keats. His great 
odes, in wliich, perhaps, he is seen to the most advantage as an artist in 
verse, are Titanic and Titianic — their strength is equalled only by ine 
glow and depth of their tone. From Spenser, from Shakespeare, from 
Milton, from Ariosto, he freely borrowed beauties of style, which he fused 
into an enamel or amalgam, no longer resembling the sources from which 
they were stolen, but wearing the impress of the god-like thief himself. 
It is probable that, marvellous as is 
such a fragment as Hyperion, it but 
faintly foreshadows the majesty of the 
style of which Keats would shortly 
have been master. Yet, enormous as 
are the disadvantages under which 
the existing work of Keats labours, 
we are scarcely conscious of them. 
We hold enough to prove to us how 
predominant the imagination was in 
him, how sympathetic his touch as 
an artist. He loved "the principle of 
beauty in all things," and he had 
already, in extreme youth, secured 
enough of the rich felicity of phrase 
and imperial illumination, which mark 
the maturity of great poets to hold 
his own with the best. No one has 
lived who has known better than he 
how to "load every rift of his subject 
with ore." 

It is impossible, too, not to recog- 
nise that Keats has been the master- 
spirit in the evolution of Victorian 
poetrj'. Both Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, havinj:; in childhood been enchained by Byron, and then in adolescence 
by Shelley, reached manhood only to transfer their allegiance to Keats, 
whose influence on English poetry since 1830 has been not less universal than 
that of Byron on the literature of the Continent. His felicities are exactly 
of a kind to stimulate a youthful poet to emulation, and in spite of what 
he owes to the Italians — to whom he went precisely as Chaucer did, to 
gain richness of poetical texture — the speech of Keats is full of a true British 
raciness. No poet, save Shakespeare himself, is more English than Keats ; 
none presents to us in the harmony of his verse, his personal character, 
his letters and his general tradition, a figure more completely attractive, 
nor better calculated to fire the dreams of a generous successor. 
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ENDYMION 



9 9of He llmiiaiKr. 



BY JOHN KEATS 



* THE STRtTCNKC MCTItK OF AN AMTTQOE I0»». 



John Keats ( 1 795-1 821) was born on the 31st (or perhaps on the 29th) of October 
1795, ^" ^he stable of the Swan and Hoop Inn, Finsbury Pavement. His father, Thomas 
Keats, was the ostler of this livery-stable, and had married Frances Jennings, his master's 
daughter, whom her son described as " a woman of uncommon talents." Keats's parents 
were fairly well to do, and he was sent to a good school in Enfield. In 1804 his father 
died of a fall from his horse, and in 1805 the widow married a stable-keeper named 
William Rawlings, from whom she was presently separated. She withdrew with her 
children to Edmonton, and John continued at school at Enfield until 1810 ; he showed 
no intellectual tastes, but he was " the favourite 
of all, like a pet prize-fighter, for his terrier 
courage." Towards the close of his school years 
his thoughts suddenly turned to study, and he 
read as violently as he had previously played. 
Mrs. Rawlings died in February 18 10, and Keats 
"gave way to impassioned and prolonged grief." 
The children were now placed in the care of 
guardians, w^ho took John away from school, and 
bound him apprentice for five years to a surgeon 
in Edmonton. Keats now formed the valuable 
friendship of Charles Cow^den Clarke, and was 
introduced to the poetry of Virgil and Spenser. 
The Faerie Queene awakened his genius, and at 
the age of seventeen he rather suddenly began 
to write. He had a difference of opinion with 
Mr. Hammond, the surgeon, and left him in 18 14 
to study at St. Thomas' and Guy's Hospitals. 
He w^as in London until April 181 7. This w^as 
the period, of Cockney life, when Keats became 
an accomplished poet. His profession, however, 
was not neglected, and in 1 8 1 6 he was appointed 
a dresser at Guy's. But although he was skilful 
he did not love the w^ork ; and after 181 7 he 
never took up the lancet again. In the spring of 
18 1 6 Keats formed the friendship of Leigh Hunt, 
who exercised a strong influence in the emancipation of his temperament ; through 
Hunt he knew J. H. Reynolds, Charles AVells, Haydon, Wordsworth, and Shelley. 
Keats had now determined to adopt the literary life. In this year he wrote many of 
his finest early sonnets, and several of his epistles. These and other verses were 
collected in the Poems of March 181 7. From this volume the friends expected much, 
but it was a failure, and Keats withdrew to the Isle of Weight in April, and to Margate 
in May ; he was in dejection from several sources, and not least from news that he 
had nearly exhausted his little fortune. At Margate, however, Keats seriously set 
about the composition of his Efidyniion^ and in the summer he and his brothers removed 
to Hampstead. In the autumn of this year Blackwood's Magazine began its cowardly 
and illiterate attacks on the new school of poetry. Meanwhile Keats went steadily on 
with Endypiion, which appeared in the early summer of 18 18. He had already begun 
to write Isabella^ or The Pot of Easily and he had now reached the precocious maturity 
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of his talent. Hf spent much of this year in Hevi 







Hampstead 



ity, tlie piiet heing told to go b^ick to the a 
pills, and ointment boxes." It is to be 
feared that the stain of this disgraceful article 
must rest on the brows of I^ckhart. It was 
at one time believed that these attacks killed 
Keals ; when the courage with which ht; re- 
ceived them became known, it became the 
fashion to deny that ihey had any influence 
on him at all. But his health was now 
declininjf rajiidly, and he had i 
of depression. He was anxioi 
of his brother Tom ; he was i 
with a certain Famiy Brawne, a 
a state of general feverishn 
such blows as those struck . 
Lockhart and Gifford produced a deep effect 
upon his physical health. But Keats was 
thinking most of other things : " there is 
an awful warmth about ray heart," he said, 
"like a load of immortahty." He was now 
writing with eager magnificence ; to the 
winter of i8i3 belong TAe Ere of Si. Agnes 
and Hyperion. In February 1819 his 
engagement to Fanny Brawne was acknow- 
ledged to an inner circle of intimates, and at 
first it greatly stimulated his powers of com- 
position. To the spring of that year belong 
most of his noblest odes, and in particular 
those to the "Nightingale," to "Psyche," 3 
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onshire with his youmxr lirothcr 
'i"om, whose health gave him 
much alarm. In the summt.r of 
1S18 Keats went for a lour in 
the Lakes and Scotland : the 
weather was kul and he fatigued 
himself; he became so ill in 
ascending Ben Xevis that a doc- 
tor at Inverness forkade him to 
travel any more, and sent him 
hark from Cromarty lo London 
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tion of Endymion h:id by this 
time roused the critics ; the 
poem ivas harslily treated in the 
Quarterly Revie'...; and in Bhuk- 
wood's with characteristic brutal- 
.rv's shop, and "slick t:i pktslcrs, 
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K-yiiining lo press upon the pOL-t in iSiy, liut I10 spent tlic suiiinior iiiil auluiim with 
cnjdvniL-Jit at \\'itichester, and was stoadilj' at work on Lamia and Otho ; tlit-sv, as Mr. 
Colvin s;iys, " wure the last ■^tx'A days i>f his life-." In O^toher Keats .ariiL- uj) lo l..d-in^'s 
in I-undon, hoping lo find enipUiyiiiL-nt. In a vtry few days he moved Icj Wciilwimh 
Plaie, Hanipstead, in order to he near Kanny lirawne. He now set about rcmiMlelling 
Ilypi-rum, hut towards tlio end (if January 1820, after heinj; chilled on the top of a 
coaili, tlie fatal malady revealed il>L-lf. After tliis his eneri;y j^reatly declined, and he 
ivroic little. In July the famous voknne containing L.tmlu and the rest of his later 
])oenis was published, and won some moderate i)raise for Iiim for the first time. His 
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Keats's Grave in the Protestant 
Cemetery in Rome 
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condition now f;av(; his friends tliu deepest alarm, and ju^t as thev were wondering how 
to avoid for Keats a winter in ICnybnd, an invitation came fn.m' the Slielleys begging 
him to come and live with them at l'is;i. With Shelley and liis poetry Keats had 
little symimhy, and he could not brin^' himself to accept, or even very graciously to 
resiMmd to, Shelley's hospitable kindness. But the imitation deepened in his mind 
the attraction of It;dy, and in Septiniiicr he started, with the |)aimer Joseph Severn, for 
Naples. The weather was rough in the ( 'hannel, and Keats came ashore ; on the ist 
of OclolKT 1820, being near I.uhvorth, he "rote the sonnet, " IJrighl Star," his last verses. 
On the arrival of the friends, Shelley again warmly pressed Keats to came to Pisa, hut 
he preferred Rome, and lie settled wiih Severn in lodgin-s in the l'ia//a di S[);igna. 
Tiiron-h Xovemher Keats wa^ mucii belter, hut I lecember brought a relapse : he was 
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id than body, although admirably nursed all the while b)- the 
a3rd of February i8;i, he was released at last from his 
sufferings. He was buried in the I'roleslant Ccnictcry, 
nuar the pyramid of Caius Cestius. Of Reals iii his 
mature youth we have many and most attractive descrip- 
tions. He was short and thick-set, with a powerful 
frame ; his head was clustered round with tliiek waves 
of golden brown or auburn hair. His eyes impressed 
every one with their mar\-elkius beauty ; tliey " seemed 
to have looked upon some glorious vision," Mrs. Procter 
said, l-eigh Hunt describes them, mort precisely, as 
" mellow and glowing, large, dark and sensitive." 
Until the disease undermined it, ht had unusual 
pb\siLal strength, and in earh jear*; mudi pui,nacil\ in 
the disjil n of It, iltbouah hi. w IS e\cesMveK imenibie 
to tcndernLSS and Iriendship He hid ' a mturc all 
tinglmg with pride and sensiti\cnLs'., and \n ' l\ 
quisite sense of the luvurious ' , and he speaLs of ihe 
Violence if his temperament, conlinuallj smothered 
up His ardour, his misfortunes, nnd his genius, 
e to all >oung enthususts sinee his 
,11) beloved 
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day, and no figure in English literature u 
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Ode on a Grecian Urn. 

Thou still unravished bride of quietness, 

Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme : 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 

Of deities, or mortals, or of both. 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady ? 

What men or gods are these ? What maidens loth ? 
What mad pursuit ? What struggle to escape ? 

What pipes and timbrels ? What wild ecstasy ? 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared. 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone ! 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 

Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 
Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal — yet, do not grieve ; 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss ; 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair ! 

Ah, happy, happy boughs ! that cannot shed 

Your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adieu ; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 

For ever piping songs for ever new ; 
More happy love ! more happy, happy love ! 

For ever warm and still to be enjoyed, 
For ever panting, and for ever young ; 
All breathing human passion far above. 

That leaves a heart high -sorrowful and cloyed, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice ? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead'st thou that heifer lowing at the skies. 

And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea-shore. 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel. 
Is emptied of this folk, this pious mom? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 

Will silent be ; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e'er return. 

O Attic shape ! Fair attitude ! with brede 

Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 

Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity : cold Pastoral ! 

When old age shall this generation waste. 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou sayest, 
" Beauty is truth, truth beauty," — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
VOL. IV. K 
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To Homer. 

Standing aloof in giant ignorance^ 

Of thee I hear and of the Cyclades, 
As one who sits ashore and longs perchance 

To visit dolphin-coral in deep seas. 
So, thou wast blind ! — but then the veil was rent ; 

For Jove uncurtained Heaven to let thee live, 
And Neptune made for thee a spumy tent, 

And Pan made sing for thee his forest-hive ; 
Aye, on the shores of darkness there is light, 

And precipices show untrodden green ; 
There is a budding morrow in midnight ; 

There is a triple sight in blindness keen ; 
Such seeing hadst thou, as it once befel 
To Dian, Queen of Earth, and Heaven, and HelL 

From "Hyperion," Book II. 

Thus in alternate uproar and sad peace 

AmazM were those Titans utterly. 

O leave them, Muse ! O leave them to their woes ; 

For thou art weak to sing such tumults dire : 

A solitary sorrow best befits 

Thy lips, and antheming a lonely grief 

Leave them, O Muse I for thou anon wilt find 

Many a fallen old Divinity 

Wandering in vain about bewildered shores. 

Meantime touch piously the Delphic harp. 

And not a wind of heaven but will breathe 

In aid soft warble from the Dorian flute ! 

For lo ! 'tis for the Father of all verse. 

Flush everything that hath a vermeil hue ; 

Let the rose glow intense and warm the air ; 

And let the clouds of even and of morn 

Float in voluptuous fleeces o'er the hills ; 

Let the red wine within the goblet boil. 

Cold as a bubbling well ; let faint-lipped shells 

On sands, or in great deeps, vermilion turn 

Through all their labyrinths ; and let the maid 

Blush keenly, as with some warm kiss surprised. 

Chief isle of the embowered Cyclades, 

Rejoice, O Delos, with thine olives green, 

And poplars, and lawn-shading palms, and beech, 

In which the Zephyr breathes the loudest song, 

And hazels thick, dark-stemmed beneath the shade ; 

Apollo is once more the golden theme I 

Sonnet. 

Why did I laugh to-night ? No voice will tell : 
No God, no Demon of severe response, 

Deigns to reply from Heaven or from Hell. 
Then to my human heart I turn at once. 



KEATS 

Heart ! Thou and I are here, sad and alone ; 

I say, why did 1 laugh ? O mortal pain ! 
O Darkness ! Darkness ! ever must I moan, 

To question Heaven and Hell and Heart in vain. 
Why did I laugh ? I know this Being's lease, 

My fancy to its utmost blisses spreads ; 
Yet would I on this verv midniirht cease. 

And the world's gaudy ensigns see in shreds ; 
Verse, Fam.e, and Beauty are intense indeed, 
But Death intenser— Death is Life's high meed. 
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Faery Song. 

Shed no tear ! oh shed no tear ! 
The flower will bloom another vear. 
Weep no more ! oh weep no more ! 
Young buds sleep in the root's white core. 
Dry your eyes ! oh dry your eyes ! 
For I was taught in Paradise 
To ease my breast of melodies — 

Shed no tear. 

Overhead ! look overhead ! 
'Mong the blossoms white and red — 
Look up, look up. I flutter now 
On this flush pomegranate bough. 
See me ! 'tis this silvery bill 
Ever cures the good man's ill. 
Shed no tear ! Oh, shed no tear ! 
The flower will bloom another year. 
Adieu, adieu ! — I fly, adieu ! 
I vanish in the heaven's blue — 

Adieu ! Adieu ! 



Song. 

In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy tree ! 
Thy branches ne'er remember 
Their green felicity ; 
The north cannot undo them 
With a sleepy whistle through them, 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 

In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy brook ! 
Thy bubblings ne'er remember 
Apollo's summer look ; 
But, with a sweet forgetting. 
They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never, never petting 

About the frozen time. 
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Ah, would 'twere so with many 

A gentle girl and hoy ! 
But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passed joy ? 
To know the change and feel it 
When there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbM sense to steel it, 
Was never said in rhyme. 



Keats' Last Sonnet. 

Bright star ! would I were steadfast as thou art — 

Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night, 
And watching with eternal lids apart, 

Like Nature's patient, sleepless Eremite, 
The moving waters at their priestlike task 

Of pure ablution round earth's human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 

Of snow upon the mountains and the moors — 
No — yet still steadfast, still unchangeable. 

Pillowed upon my fair love's ripening breast, 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 

Awake for ever in a sweet unrest. 
Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath. 
And so live ever — or else swoon to death. 

John Hamilton Reynolds (i 796-1852), a lawyer, was the friend of Keats 
and later of Hood, and is typical of the Cockney school of poets in its less 
inspired moments. His best work was a romantic poem, The Garden of Florence^ 
182 1 ; but he also published a skit on Wordsworth's Peter Bell in 181 9, and a very 
brilliant apology for pri?e-fighting, in prose and verse, called The Fancy ^ 1820. 
Charles Jeremiah Wells (1800-1879) belonged to the same group, but left it 
early. His drama ^n\A\S&^ Joseph and his Brethren appeared in 1824. Wells was 
daunted by want of recognition and withdrew to France, breaking off all commerce 
with his old friends, most of whom he long survived. A reply of Potiphar's wife, 
Phraxanor, has been universally admired for its "quiet, heavy malice, worthy of 
Shakespeare " ^ ; Joseph cries : — 

Let me pass out at door. 
And Phraxanor answers : — 

I have a mind 
You shall at once walk with those honest limbs 
Into your grave. 

Moore The friend and biographer of Byron, Thomas Moore, was in sympathy 

with the poets of revolution, and was long associated with them in popuhir 
estimation. At the present moment Moore is extremely disdained by the 
critics, and has the greyest possible difficulty in obtaining a fair hearing. 
He is scarcely mentioned, saye to be decried and ridiculed. This is a 
reaction against the reputation which Moore long continued to enjoy on 

^ Mr. Swinburne, in his ** Prefatory Note " to the 1876 reprint oi Joseph and his Brethren. 
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ratliur ^>light yroimcls, hut it 
of toucli and buoyant wit 
fiivc an Horatian flavour 
to thost colk-ctions of 
cpi-tles and falik-s of wliicli 
The J'luigc Family in Paris 
liL-gan a strips. Hut tlie 
lillic- j^iddy bard lia<i a 
SL-rious sidu ; he was pro- 
loundly incensed at the 
II 11 syni pathetic treatment of 
his native island by Eng- 
land, and he seized tlie 
" du-ar harp of his country " 
ill an amiable frenzy of 
Hilx;rniaii sentiuieiit. The 
result was a hii^e body of 
songs and ballads, the bulk 
of which are now, indeed, 
worthless, but out of w:.ich 
a careful hand can select 
eight or ten that defy the 
action of time, and pre- 
serve their wild, undulating 
melancholy, their sound as 
of bells dying away in the 
distance. The artificial pretti 

perfectioi; 
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iioothness of Moore arc s>.-en 
his cliain of Oriental ronian. 
l.alla Rookii, and these, il is to be feared, 
trnished Ix-vond all recovery. 



Thomas Moore (1779-1S52) was ilie sun of a 

groeor :uk1 spirit-dealer, a KL-rry man and a ( alli.illc, 
«lin keitt a s!ki|> in I.itlle Aungier Street, Diililin, where 
WcKire was bum ,iu the z.Stli <if May 1;-.;. He was 
cdu.'aled at Sanui^'l \\hyle's -rammar'sehoul iti i 'ul.lin. 
Ill 1794 he pnii'eeded tii Trinity (.'ollege, am! here 
Kohurt Knimett was his cluse friend. He wrly gained 
a great reimtatiun for his brilliant skill in musical im- 
])rc)\isatir>ii. He was very nearly invohed in the I'nited 
Ireland I '< mspiracy, and it was (lerhaps Ui escape sus- 

■-*u I ■ n I.1- piii<in that he came to London in 1790, In-riiniing a 
irthplace in Dublin ' ly /^ ^ 

student at the ^bddle Temple. In iSoo appeared his 
nu,ro„, and in iSof his J'oaiis of llu hit,- Thonuu Li.'f/t; in whi.h pseiul<.n>ni 
an alhiMon to his own diminutive stature. Mo.ire w-as taken at once to 
1 of i:nglisl. fa^liinnalile s.,cie-.y. and through tlie inlhience of iii^ friund, 
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Lord Moira, was made in 1S03 A 
but soon left a deputy behind hin 
the United States. In iSoiS Moo- 
saviigfly reviewed in the " Edinburgii " 




A View of Bermuda 



Jmirahy Registrar at I'L-rmuda. He went out, 
I to do the work, and passed ()n to travel in 
e published his Odes and Eristh-s, wliicli were 
; Moore, in consecjUL-nce, challenj;ed JtlTrtv to a 
duel at riialk Farm. This ridiculous ineidcnt 
increased Moores fashionable notoriety, and 
with Jeffrey lie struck up a warm fritndslii]). 
In 1S07 he beyun the publication of his /risk 
A/f/odies, tlie tenth aii<l last instalment of which 
did not appear until 1834 ; for this work Moore 
was paid nearly ^13.000. In iSii Moore 
formed the friendship of Byron, and married a 
young actress, Kessie Dyke; the young couple 
settled at Kegworth, in Leicestershire. The 
Twopenny Post-Bnj; belongs to 1S13, the Eh-gy 
i"i Sheridan to 1S16. In 1817 appeared /rt/Zrt 
Rookh, for wiiicli Longman gave a sum larger 
than had ever previously been given for a single 
poem, ^3000. The success of tliis narrative 
was not unwelcome, for in iSiS a dreadful 
calamity fell upc)n Ntoore ; his deputy in 

Bermuda absconded, leaving the poet responsible for ^6000. Moore was obliged to 

quit England until he could arrange his affairs, and until 1823 he resided in France 

and Italy. During this period of exile he wrote abundantly, and to it belong the ])iib- 

lication ol The Fudge Family in Paris (1818), and lihynus on the Jioad {i%2i,). Lord 

Lansdoivne persuaded the Admiralty to reduce 

the debt to ^1 000 ; this Moore was able to pay, 

and returned to London. His marriage was in 

the highest degree a happy and united one, but 

his wife and he had the deep sorrow of seeing 

their five children die before them. M<iore 

brought with him from Paris T/ie Loves of the 

Ang is, which was published in 1823. He 

settled, to be near Lord I.ansdowne, at Bowood, 

in the cottage at Sloperton in Wiltshire, where 

he had been residing at the time of his m's- 

fortunes. His next works of importance were 

the Life of Sherid.tn in 1825, the romance of 

The Epicurean in 1827, and the Life and L- Hers 

of Byron in 1830. He now wasted several years 

in an attempt to write an encyclopedic history 

of Ireland: he was overwhelmed with the task, 

and before it was completed his health and mind 

gave way. In i8^6, after the death of his only 

surviving child, he sank into a state of menial infirmity. In this jutiable condition he 

lingered until the asth of February 1852, when hu died at SlopcrU)n Cotta,:;!', and was 

buried at Bromham. Moore was a small, brisk man of great .sociable aieiimi)lishmi.nl, 

an amiable spendthrift, a butterfly of the salons, yet an honest, good, and loyal friend. 

His foible was a too frivolous penchant for the pleasure?- of life : and evin in his 

patriotism, which was sincere, and in his religion, which was deep, he affecied a some- 
what over-playful roguishness. 




Hoore'a Cottagre at Sloperton 
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Fkom "Irish Melodies." 
At the mill hour of niirlii, "'hen stars are wccpiny, I fly 
To ihe limi; \:ilf we lovd, «lien life shone warni in lliine eye ; 
And 1 iliidk oft, if spirits can steal from the regions of air 
To revisit p;i.si .scenes of deli^'ht, thou ivilt cuiiie in me there, 
Ami tell me our love is remembered, even in the sl^y. 

Tiieii 1 saiifi line wild sontr 'twiis once sucli pleasure to hear I 
When iHu- voiees comminjilinj,' breallied, like one, on the ear ; 
And, as Kcho far off throUf;h the vale my sad orison roll^, 
I think, oh niy love '. 'tis thy voice from the Kingdom of Souls, 
Faintly ansivcrini,' still the notes that once were so dear. 

To iKELANll. 

When he who adores thee has left but the name 

Of his fault and his sorrows behind, 
Oh ! sa)' wilt thou weep, when they darkea the fame 

Of a life that for thee was resiK'ned ? 
Yes, weep, and howe*er my foes may condemn, 

Thy tears shall efface their decree ; 
For 1 leaven can witness, though Kui'ty '<> them, 

J have been but too faithful to ihec. 
With thee were the dreams of my earliest love ; 

Every thought of my reason was thine ; 
In my last humble prayer to the Spirit above. 

Thy name shall l>e mingled with mine. 
Oh : blejl are the lovers and friends who shall live 

The days of thy glory to see ; 
Hut the next dearest blessing that Heaven can give 

Is the pride of thus dying for thee. 

The five years from i8i6 to 182 1 were the culminating years ( 
romantic moveiiieiit. The spirit of ptietry 
invaded every department of English ; 
there were hirds in every hush, and wild 
music burdened every hough. In particular, 
several writers of an older school, wliom the 
early nioveinent of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge had silenced, felt themselves jrresist- 
ihly moved to siiij^ once more, and swell the 
new choir with their i}kl voices; it was eras 
aiiiet qui nuuqiMm amavit, quiquc amavit eras 
aiih'l. Among those who had loved more 
than twenty years before was SamL'KL 
kouKRS, who came forward with -xJacqui'liHe 
boimd up with Byron's Lara — strange in- 
congruity, a Methody spinster on the arm of 
a da-;hing dragoon. Save on this solitary 
occasion, however, the amiable Muse of 
Rogers never forgot what was due to her 
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self-respect, and clung close to the manner of Goldsmith, slowly .-uid fiiintly 
relaxing the rigour of versification in a 
blank verse Italy, but never, in a single grace- 
ful line, quite reaching the point of poetry, 
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810, after a long 

poem Columbus, and 
collected his Poena in 
i8ij. Rf^gers now be- 
came closely associated 
with Byron, and his 
narrative poem called yiiiy7ie/(>;« appeared in the same vol um 
didactic piece, Human Life, was printed in 1819, and in iS 
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which was concluded in 1828. These volumes did not sell well, but in 1830 Rogers 
reissued Italy with magnificent plates by Turner, and in 1834 his poems in two 
volumes. On these ventures he expended ^^ 14,000, but the sales were so large 
that the entire sum was refunded to him. His pride was to know " ever^'body," 
and he lived so long that the man who had called on Dr. Johnson was able to 
give his blessing to Mr. Algernon Swinburne. In 1850 he was offered the Poet 
Laureateship, but refused it on the score of age, yet he lived on until the i8th of 
December 1855. 

From " Italy." 

" Boy, call the gondola ; the sun is set." 

It came, and we embarked ; but instantly, 

As at the waving of a magic wand, 

Though she had stept on board so light of foot, 

So light of heart, laughing she knew not why, 

Sleep overcame her ; on my arm she slept. 

From time to time I waked her ; but the boat 

Rocked her to sleep again. The moon was now 

Rising full-orbed, but broken by a cloud. 

The wind was hushed, and the sea mirror-like. 

A single zephyr, as enamoured, played 

With her loose tresses, and drew more and more 

Her veil across her bosom. Long I lay 

Contemplating that face so beautiful. 

That rosy mouth, that cheek dimpled with smiles, 

That neck but half concealed, whiter than snow. 

'Twas the sweet slumber of her early age. 

I looked and looked, and felt a flush of joy 

I would express but cannot. Oft I wished 

Gently — by stealth — to drop asleep myself, 

And to incline yet lower that sleep might come ; 

Oft closed my eyes as in forgetfulness. 

'Twas all in vain. Love would not let me rest. 

The other revenant, GEORGE Crabbe, did better. After a silence almost 
unbroken for two-and-twenty years, he resumed his sturdy rhyming in 1807, 
and in 18 10 enriched the language with a poem of really solid merit, the 
Borough^ a picture of social and physical conditions in a seaside town on 
the Eastern Coast. Crabbe never excelled, perhaps never equalled, this 
saturnine study of the miseries of provincial life ; like his own watchman, 
the poet seems to have no other design than to "let in truth, terror, and 
the day." Crabbe was essentially a writer of the eighteenth century, bound 
close by the versification of Churchill and those who, looking past Pope, 
tried to revive the vehement music of Dryden ; his attitude to life and 
experience, too, was of the age of 1780. Yet he showed the influence of 
romanticism and of his contemporaries in the exactitude of his natural 
observation and his Dutch niceness in the choice of nouns. He avoided, 
almost as carefully as Wordsworth himself, the vague sonorous synonym 
which continues the sound while adding nothing to the sense. As Tenny- 
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son used to say, "Crabbe has a world of his own/' and his plain, strong, 
unaffected poetry will always retain a certain number of admirers. 

This second generation of romanticism was marked by a development 
of critical writing which was of the very highest importance. It may indeed 
be said, without much exaggeration, that at this time literary criticism, in 
the modern sense, was first seriously exercised in England. In other words, 
the old pseudo-classic philosophy of literature, founded on the misinterpreta- 
tion of Aristotle, was completely obsolete ; while the rude, positive expres- 
sion of baseless opinion with which the Edinburgh and the Quarterly had 
started, had broken down, leaving room for a new sensitive criticism founded 
on comparison with ancient and exotic types of style, a sympathetic study 
of nature, and a genuine desire to appreciate the writer's contribution on its 
own merits. Of this new and fertile school of critics, Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
Leigh Hunt, and Lamb were the leaders. 

It is noticeable that the utterances of these writers which have made 
their names famous were, as a rule, written on occasion, and in conse- 
quence of an opportunity which came seldom and as a rule came late. 
Leigh Hunt's best work in criticism dates from 1808 until 1840 indeed, 
but only because during those years he possessed or influenced successive 
journals in which he was free to speak his mind. William Hazlitt, on 
the other hand, was thirty-five years of age before his introduction to the 
Edinburgh Review enabled him in 1814 to begin his articles on the English 
comic writers. To the accident that Hazlitt was invited to lecture at the 
Surrey Institution we owe his English Poets and his essays on Elizabethan 
literature. Lamb and De Quincey found little vehicle for their ideas until the 
periodical called The London Magazine was issued in 1820 ; here the Essays of 
Elia and the Opium^Eater were published, and here lesser writers, and later 
Carlyle himself with his Life and Writings of Schiller^ found a sympathetic 
asylum. It was therefore to the development and the increased refinement of 
periodical literature that the new criticism was most indebted, and newspapers 
of a comparatively humble order, without wealth or influence behind them, 
did that for literature which the great Quarterly Reviews, with their insolence 
and their sciolism, had conspicuously failed to achieve. 
Ijamh With the definite analysis of literary productions we combine here, as 
being closely allied to it, the criticism of life contributed by all these essayists, 
but pre-eminently by CHARLES LAMB. This, perhaps the most beloved of 
English authors, with all his sufferings bravely borne, his long-drawn sorrows 
made light of in a fantastic jest, was the associate of the Lake poets at the 
outset of their career. He accepted their principles although he wholly 
lacked their exaltation in the presence of nature, and was essentially an 
urban, not a rural talent, though the tale of Rosamufid Gray may seem to 
belie the judgment. The poetry of his youth was not very successful, and 
in the first decade of the century Lamb sank to contributing facetious ana 
to the newspapers at sixpence a joke. His delicate Tales from Shakespeare 
and the Specimens of 1808, of which we have already spoken, kept his memory 
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before the minds of his friends, ;uid helped to briny in a new er;i of thouj^lit 
by iiifluenciny a few yniinj^ minds. Me^nnvhile he was sendinji to certain 
fortunate correspondents those divine epistles whiuh, since tlieir publication 
in 1S37, have placed L;imb in ibe front rank of Knjilish letter-v.-riters. But 
still he was unknown, ajid remained so until the voting publisher Oilier was 
persuaded to venture on a collection of LaudVs scattered writing;';. At last, 
at the aj^e of forly-tive, he be^i^aii to immortalise himself with those £ssi7fs of 
Elia, of which the openinj^ series was 
ultimately .yiven tu l!ie world as a 
volume in 1X23. 

Charles Lamb ('775-iS34) w;is 
tht; youn-ust of tile seven childreu uf 
John I^uiil), the confidential sltvuiU of 
one of the llenchcrs of the Inner 
'IViiiple, un.l was horn on the loth of 
I''ehruary 1775, in Crown ( )ltiec Row. 
"I was born," suys I.amb, "and passed 
the first sfven years of my life in the 
Temple, lis cli'ureli, its halls, its foun- 
tains, its river— diese ;ire of my oldest 
recollL-cliuns." In 178; he entered 
Christ's Hosjiiial, and reniaiutii there 
until 17S9 ; at the same school was "a 
IKiur friendless lM>y," called S. T. Cole- 
ridge, ivith whom l,anib formed a 
lifeion;; friendship. Of his siv brothers 

John and Mary, Imlh mueli older th in 
Charles. .Mniut 1792 the hntr ob- 
tained an a|)|HHntmLnt in the South 
Sea House, and was prLsentK promoti_d 
to be a clerk in the accounl int s olhi t. 1 1 l • r \i •< h b n II n ,. 

of the India House. In 1796 Mary 

Lamb (1764-1S47), whose mental health had given cause for anxiety, went mad and 
stabbed their mother lo death at the dinner-table. Charles was appointed her guardian, 
and for tlie rest of his life he devoted himself to her care. Four sonnets by Lamb 
("C. L.") were included in Culeridj^e's Poems on V.irious Sul'jfcis (1796), and the 
romance of Rosamund Gray apjieared in 1798. In the spring of 1799 Lamb's aged 
father died, and, Mary having jiartly recovered, the solitary pair occupied lodgings in 
Penionville. I'Vom these they were ejected in 1800, but found shelter in a set of 
three rooms in Southanijitim lluildings, Holborn. Hence thu moiid to Mitre Court 
liuildings, in the Temple, where they lived very noiselcssh until 1S09, when 
they removed to Inner Temple Lane- The poetical drama calltd John Woodvil 
was printed in iSoj ; and poverty soon forced Chades to bet ome in 1S03-4 a 
contributor of puns and squibs to the Morning Post. In 1806 his farce of .Vr. H. 
was acted with i;,'nominious want of success at Prury I^iie. Charles and Mary 
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continued to produce their Tales from Shakespeare and Mrs. Leicester's School 

in 1807, and for the first time tasted something like popularity. The Adventures 

of Ulysses followed in 1808, and the more important Specimens of the English 

Dramatic Poets. The next nine years, spent in Inner Temple Lane, were not 

eventful ; Charles wrote little and published less ; the poverty of the pair was not 

so pressing as it had been, but the malady of Mary recurred with distressing 

frequency. However, as Charles said in 18 15, "the wind was tempered to the 

shorn Lambs,'' and on the whole they seem to have been happy. In 1817 they left the 

Temple and took a lodging in Russell Street, Covent Garden, on the site of Will's Coffee- 

House. Charles collected his Works in two 

^ _, . . « volumes in 181 8, and this date closes the 

A XAL^El ... 

earlier and less distinguished half of his career. 

In 1820 the foundation of The London Afaga- 
zine offered Lamb an opportunity for the 
free exercise of his characteristic humour and 
philosophy, and in the month of August he 
began to contribute essays to it. By 1823 
so many of these easy, desultory articles had 
appeared that a volume was made of them, 
entitled Elia (pronounced "Ellia"); this is 
now usually spoken of as the Essays of Elia, 
This delightful book was received with a 
chorus of pr.ise. Charles Lamb was now 
more prosperous, and his sister and he dared 
for the first time to take a house of their 
own, a cottage in Colebrook Row, Islington, 
and they adopted a charming little girl, 
Emma Isola, who brightened their lonely 
fireside. Charles had long fretted under the 
bondage of his work at the India House, 
where he had now served thirty-three years. 
The Directors met his wishes with marked 
generosity, and he retired on the very hand- 
some pension of ^450 a year. He wrote to 
Wordsworth on the 6th of April 1825: "I 
came home for ever on Tuesday in last 
week," and "it was like passing from life into eternity." It is doubtful, however, 
whether the sudden abandonment of all regular employment was good for Lamb ; 
but in 1826 he worked almost daily at the British Museum, which kept him in 
health. In 1830 he published a volume of Album Verses, soon after boarding 
with a family at Enfield. A final change of residence was made to Bay Cottage, 
Edmonton, in 1833; in this year the Last Essays of Elia were published, and the 
loneliness of the ageing brother and sister was enhanced by the marriage of 
Emi'na Isola. The death of Coleridge greatly affected Charles Lamb, who was 
now in failing health; he wrote of Coleridge, "his great and dear spirit haunts 
me," and he did not long survive. Charles Lamb died at Edmonton on the 27th 
of December 1834, with the names of the friends he had loved best murmured 
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With the decay of my first innocence, I confess a less and less relish daily for those 
innocuous cates. The whole vegetable tribe have lost their t'ust with me. Only I stick 
to aspiaragus, which still seems to inspire gentle thoughts. 1 am impatient ami queru'ous 
under culinary disappointments, as to come home at the dinner-hour, for instance, expect- 
ing- some savoury mess, and to find one quite tasteless and sapidless. Butter ill mehed — 
that commonest of kitchen failures — puts me beside my tenour.— The author of the 
Rambler used to make inarticulate animal noises over a favourite food. Was this the 
music quite proper to be preceded by the grace ? or would the pious man have done lietter 
to postpone his devotions to a season when the blessing might be contemphiiwl with If.-^ 
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perturbation ? I quarrel with no man's tastes, nor would set my thin face against those 
excellent things, in their way, jollity and feasting. But as these exercises, however laud- 
able, have little in them of grace or gracefulness, a man should be sure, before he ventures 
so to grace them, that while he is pretending his devotions otherwhere, he is not secretly 
kissing his hand to some great fish — his Dagon— with a special consecration of no ark but 
the fat tureen before him. Graces are the sweot preluding strains to the banquets of 
angels and cliildren ; to the roots and severer repasts of the Chartreuse ; to the slender, 
but not slenderly acknowledged, refection of the poor and humble man : but at the heaped- 
up boards of the pampered and the luxurious they become of dissonant mood, less timed 
and tuned to the occasion, methinks, than the noise of those better befitting organs would 
be, which children hear tales of at Hog's Norton. 
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East India House, where Lamb worked for 
than thirty years 



appears lo lia\e bctii the 
enchantiiig' of boon 
paniom, and, in spLtt ■ 



rliaps, tho one nhosi: iiifmory is 
kopt alive witli the greatest 
personal affei.-lion, and ihls 
altiiuuyh his own vitality was 
low nnd inlermitlfnt. Ho 

with a la rye huokud nose, 

a liny tapering figure tliat 
dwindled from the lat^e head 

" He had a long, melanelioly 
face, with keen, penetratiny 
eyes,'' and a "bland s«-eet 
smile with a touch of sad- 
ness in it." He described 
himself as "a Quaker i:i 
black," as " terribly shy," and 
than his utterances," but in truth he 
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Mackery End in Hertfordshire, the subject of one of Lamb's Essays 

Fnm a Pencil SULIi 
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A Facsimile Letter from Charles Lamb to his Friend Novello 
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— Logician, -Meiaphysician, liard I— How have I seen tlie casual passer Ihrougli the 
Cloisters stand still, entranced ivlih admiration ("hile he weighed the disproportion be- 
tween the sp.eL-h and the_i'iir^ of the youn'; Mirandula), to hear thee unfold, in thy deep 
and sweet intonations, the mysteries of Jamblichus, or I'lolinus (for even in those years 
thou waxedst not pale at such philosophic draughts), or rccilinfr Homer in his Creek, or 
Pindar, while the walls of the old Grey Friars re-echoed to the accents of the impircd 
charity boy! 



Tlic career of THOMAS Dli QfixCEY bej^aii even later, and was even more DtQuincey 
obscure. Ten ye:irs yoiinj^er than Uunb, and like hiin an admirer and 
disciple of Wordsworth 
and Coleridj^e, De Qninccy 
made no serious attempt to 
excel in verse, and started 
in prose not earlier th;in, as 
has been already noted, 
1831, the book of the 
Opium - Enter appearing 
anonymously the following 
year. He had now put out 
from shore, and we find 
him for the future, practi- 
cally until his death, swim- 
ming " in the midst of a 
German Ocean of litera- 
ture," and rarely consenting 
to quit the pen. His col- 
lected works, with difficulty 
saved, just before his eiid, 
out of a chaos of anonymity, 
lirst revealed to the general 
public the quality of this 
astonishing author. In the 
same way, to chronicle 
what Wilson cojitriliuted 

to literature is mainly to Afu-yihi i\'in\uihy turj. Wahoa c,->-j-n 

hunt iov NocUs Amhrosiatiie 

in the files of Biackwooifs Magazine. To each of these critical writers, 
diverse in taste and character, yet all the children of the new romantic 
movement, the adrance of the higiier journalism was the accident which 
brought that to the surface which might otherwise have died in them 
unfertilised and unperceived. 

Of this group of writers, two are now found to be predominant — I,amb 
for the humour and humanity of his substance, De Quincey for the extra- 
ordinary opportunity given by his form for the discussion of the elements of 
stvle. Of the latter writer it has been said that " he languished with a sort of 
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despairing nympholepsy after intellectualf pleasures/* His manner of writing 
was at once extremely splendid and extremely precise. He added to litera- 
ture several branches or provinces which had up to his day scarcely been 
cultivated in English ; among these, impassioned autobiography, distinguished 
by an exquisite minuteness in the analysis of recollected sensations, is pre- 
eminent. He revelled in presenting impressions of intellectual self-conscious- 
ness in phrases of what he might have called sequacious splendour. De 
Quincey was but little enamoured of the naked truth, and a suspicion of the 
fabulous hangs, like a mist, over all his narrations. The most elaborate of 
them, the Revolt of the Tartars^ a large canvas covered with groups of hurry- 
ing figures in sustained and painful flight, is now understood to be pure 
romance. The first example of his direct criticism is Whiggisin in its Relations 
to Literature^ which might be called the Anatomy of a Pedant. 

De Quincey is sometimes noisy and flatulent, sometimes trivial, sometimes 
unpardonably discursive. But when he is at his best, the rapidity of his 
mind, its lucidity, its humour and good sense, the writer's passionate loyalty 
to letters, and his organ-melody of style command our deep respect. He 
does not, like the majority of his critical colleagues, approach literature for 
purposes of research, but to obtain moral effects. De Quincey, a dreamer of 
beautiful dreams, disdained an obstinate vassalage to mere matters of fact, 
but sought with intense concentration of effort after a conscientious and 
profound psychology of letters. 

Thomas De Quincey (i 785-1859) was the second son of Thomas Quincey 
of Fountain Street, Manchester, and he was born on the 15th of August 1785, 
in a " pretty rustic dwelling " near that city. His father was a prosperous merchant, 
his mother a stately and intellectual but not very sympathetic lady ; there seems 
to have been little of either parent in that vagrant genius, their second son. 
In 1792 the father died, and Mrs. Quincey removed with her eight children to 
their country house called Greenhay, and again in 1796 to Bath, where Thomas 
entered the grammar school. He rapidly attained a remarkable knowledge of Latin 
and Greek. An accidental blow on the head from an undermaster's cane led in 
1799 to a very serious illness, and Mrs. Quincey would not allow her son to return ; 
he proceeded to a private school at Winkfield in Wilts. In 1800 he went on a 
visit to Eton, where, in company with Lord Westport, who was his closest friend 
he was brought in touch with the court, and had two amusing interviews with 
George IH. ; he then started for a long tour of many months through England 
and Ireland. From the close of 1800 to 1802 he was at school at Manchester, 
and very unhappy ; at last he ran away. He was given a guinea a week by his 
mother, and now began an extraordinary career of vagrancy, the events of which 
are recounted, in the most romantic terms, in the Confessions, At length, after 
more than a year of squalor and almost starved in the horrors of London, he was found 
and sent to Oxford. He entered Worcester College, a strangely experienced under- 
graduate, in the autumn of 1803. His health had doubtless been greatly undermined 
by his privations, and in 1804 he began to take laudanum as a relief from neuralgia, 
and those " gnawing pains in the stomach " which were to take so prominent a 
part in his history. His career at Oxford was very erratic ; brilliant as he was, he 
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lie iniblished anonymously his first 
ik, T/ic Ciin/essioNS of an Opium-Kater. 
l'Y.)m iSji t.. 1S34 bo was on tlii: siaff of 
the '■ Ijindon Maga;;inc," and hi 1S35 he 
jiuhlislied the sham Waverley novel, iVixlUul- 
iiiiii; the English adaptation of a German 
forgery. In i8i6 be began to write for • 
" lilackwooil," and to alternate his divellinj;- 
place between ]':dinbuPp'h and Westmore- 
land, "bile in 1830 he aeiually traiisierreci 
his wife and children from '.lie 'I'ownend 
cottage to Edinburyb, lor the next ten 
years I )e (^uim-ey conlributed with immense 
industry 10 '■ liUickw.xHJ's " and "Taic's" 
ma-i/ines. In 1832 he published his innel 
of KlosUrlu-im. His personal life In these 
and suliseqiieiit ye.irs is very dirti<-ult to 
folk)V\- ; it was saddened liy the deaths of 
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wade, seven miles out of Edinburgh, where they kept house very economically 
for the four younger children, and whither their eccentric father could retire when 
he wished. For the rest of his life this little house, called Mavis Bush, was his 
home whenever he emerged from the strange burro wings and campings of his 
extraordinary life in Edinburgh. Hitherto, and for long after this, De Quincey 
was in the main an inedited contributor to periodicals. In 1853 he began the 
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A Fragment of the MS. of De Quincey's '* Daughter of Lebanon 

issue of his Collected Works, the fourteenth volume of which appeared in i860, 
just after his death. De Quincey died in his old lodging in Lothian Street, 
Edinburgh, of sheer senile weakness, on the 8th of December 1859, and was 
buried very quietly in the West Churchyard of Edinburgh. He was of an extremely 
small figure and boyish countenance, gentle and elaborately polite in manner, with 
an inexhaustible fund of exquisite conversation, which he delivered in clear and silvery 
tones. His eccentricity, his pugnacity, his hyperbolic courtesy, his sweetness to his 
children, have produced a rich sheaf of excellent literary anecdote. 
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Fragment of De Quincey's MS. of "The Dark Interpreter" 
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From "The Confessions of an English Opium-Eater." 

The dream commenced with a music which now I often heard in dreams — a music 
of preparation and of awakening suspense ; a music like the opening of the Coronation 
Anthem, and which, like thaty gave the feeling of a vast march — of infinite cavalcades 
filing off — and the tread of innumerable armies. The morning was come of a mighty 
day — a day of crisis and of final hope for human nature, then suffering some mysterious 
eclipse, and labouring in some dread extremity. Somewhere, I knew not where — some- 
how, I knew not how — by some beings, I knew not whom — a battle, a strife, an 
agony, was conducting — was evolving like a great drama, or piece of music ; with 
which my sympathy was the more insupportable from my confusion as to its place, its 
cause, its nature, and its possible issue. I, as is usual in dreams (where, of necessity, 
we make ourselves central to every movement), had the power, and yet had not the 
power, to decide it. I had the power, if I could raise myself, to will it ; and yet again 
had not the power, for the weight of twenty Atlantics was upon me, or the oppression of 
inexpiable guilt. "Deeper than ever plummet sounded" I lay inactive. Then, like a 
chorus, the passion deepened. Some greater interest was at stake ; some mightier 
cause than ever yet the sword had pleaded, or trumpet had proclaimed. Then came 
sudden alarms : hurrj'ings to and fro : trepidations of innumerable fugitives, I knew 
not whether from the good cause or the bad : darkness and lights : tempest and 
human faces ; and at last, with the sense that all was lost, female forms, and the 
features that were worth all the world to me, and but a moment allowed, — and 
clasped hands, and heart-breaking partings, and then — everlasting farewells ! and with 
a sigh, such as the caves of hell sighed when the incestuous mother uttered the 
abhorred name of death, the sound was reverberated — everlasting farewells I and again, 
and yet again reverberated — everlasting farewells \ 

And I awoke in struggles, and cried aloud — " I will sleep no more I ** 

From " Levana and Our Ladies of Sorrow." 

The second sister is called Mater Susptriorum — Our Lady of Sighs. She never 
scales the c'ouJs, nor walks abroad upon the winds. She wears no diadem. And 
her eyes, if they were ever seen, would be neither sweet nor subtle ; no man could read 
their story ; they would be found filled with perishing dreams, and with wrecks of 
forgotten delirium. But she raises not her eyes ; her head, on which sits a dilapidated 
turban, droops for ever, for ever fastens on the dust. She weeps not She groans 
not. But she sighs inaudibly at intervals. Her sister. Madonna, is oftentimes stormy 
and frantic, raging in the highest against heaven, and demanding back her darlings. 
But Our Lady of Sighs never clamours, never defies, dreams not of rebellious aspira- 
tions. She is humble to abjectness. Hers is the meekness that belongs to the hopeless. 
Murmur she may, but it is in her sleep. Whisper she may, but it is to herself in the 
twilight. Mutter she does at times, but it is in solitary places that are desolate as 
she is desolate, in ruined cities, and when the sun has gone down to his rest. This sister 
is the visitor of the Pariah, of the Jew, of the bondsman to the oar in the Mediterranean 
galleys ; and of the English criminal in Norfolk Island, blotted out from the books 
of remembrance in sweet far-off England ; of the baffled penitent reverting his eyes 
for ever upon a solitary grave, which to him seems the altar overthrown of some past 
and bloody sacrifice, on which altar no oblations can now be availing, whether towards 
pardon that he might implore, or towards reparation that he might attempt. Every 
slave that at noonday looks up to the tropical sun with timid reproach, as he 
points with one hand to the earth, our general mother, but for hitu a stepmother, — 
as he points with the other hand to the Bible, our general teacher, but against him 
sealed and sequestered ;— every woman sitting in darkness, without love to shelter her 
head, or hope to illumine her solitude, because the heaven-born instincts kindling 
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.1- iir ro sr worked there for four months. The result 

was a number of portraits, some of which, 

s[)ccimens, survive. He returned, however, t() literature, and 
in 1S05 he pul:ilished his first book, Ah Essay on the Principles 0/ Human Ac/u'::-<, 
and he followed tliis up by certain anonymous pamphlets. In 1S08 he married 
Sarah Stoddart, a friend of Charles and Mary Lamb, and on her little property at 
Winterslow, in Wilts, Hazlitt lived several unproductive years. It l>ecame necessarv, 
however, to earn money, and in 1811 Hazlitt came to London, and began to take 
up lecturing and writing for the papers. From 1814 to 1S30 he was almost a 
regular contributor to the Edinburgh Revie-.t: Mrs. Hazlitt had an "excellent 
disposition," but she was excessively trj-ing in domestic intercourse, and their 
relations soon became strained. Now, in his fortieth year, Hazlitt published his 
first imponant book, Characters of Shakespeare's Plays (1817), and in 181S he 
collected his theatrical articles in a volume called A Vieiv of the Eii^^lish Sfa^v. 
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ession of a manly spirit of liberty, he published 
lis awakened the rage of the Tory press, and 
Hazliit was persecmed by " lilackivood " and the "Quarterly." Many of his essays, 
and parlicuUrly the charming collections called Tahle Talk (1821-1822), ivere 
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From '* Lectures on the English Poets." 

Poetry, 

Poetry is in all its shapes the language of the imagination and the passions, ol 
fancy and will. Nothing, therefore, can be more absurd than the outcry which has 
been sometimes raised by frigid and pedantic critics for reducing the language of 
poetry to the standard of common sense and reason ; for the end and use of poetry, 
"both at the first and now, was and is to hold the mirror up to nature," seen through 
the medium of passion and imagination, not divested of that medium by means of 
literal truth or abstract reason. The painter of history might as well be required to 
represent the face of a person who has just trod upon a serpent with the still-life ex- 
pression of a common portrait, as the poet to describe the most striking and vivid 
impressions which things can be supposed to make upon the mind in the language 
of common conversation. Let who will strip nature of the colours and the shapes 
of fancy, the poet is not bound to do so ; the impressions of common sense and strong 
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imagination, that is, of passion and indifference, cannot be the same, and they must 
have a separate language to do justice to either. Objects must strike differently upon 
the mind, independently of what they are in themselves, as long as we have a different 
interest in them, as we see them in a different point of view, nearer or at a greater 
distance (morally or physically speaking), from novelty, from old acquaintance, from 
our ignorance of them, from our fear of their consequences, from contrast, from un- 
expected likeness. We can no more take away the facuhy of the imagination than 
we can see all objects without light or shade. Some things must dazzle us by their 
preternatural light ; others must hold us in suspense, and tempt our curiosity to explore 
their obscurity. Those who would dispel these various illusions, to give us their drab- 
coloured creation in their stead, are not very wise. Let the naturalist, if he will, catch 
the glow-worm, carry it home with him in a box, and find it next morning nothing 
but a little grey worm : let the poet or the lover of poetry visit it at evening, when, 
beneath the scented hawthorn and the crescent moon, it has built itself a palace ot 
emerald light. 

From "Table Talk." 

Sfy/e. 

Mr. Lamb is the only imitator of old EngHsh style I can read with pleasure, and he is 
so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his authors, that the idea of imitation is almost 
done away. There is an inward unction, a marrowy vein both in the thought and 
feeling, an intuition, deep and lively, of his subject, that carries off any quaintness or 
awkwardness arising from an antiquated style and dress. The matter is completely 
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his own, though the manner is assumed. Perhaps his ideas are altogether so marked 
and individual as to require their point and pungency to be neutralised by the affectation 
of a singular but traditional form of conveyance. Tricked out in the prevailing costume, 
they would probably seem more startling and out of the way. The old English authors, 
Burton, Fuller, Coryat, Sir Thomas Browne are a kind of mediators between us and the 
more eccentric and whimsical modern, reconciling us to his peculiarities. I do not, 
however, know how far this is the case or not till he condescends to write like one of us. 
I must confess that what I like best of his papers under the signature of Elia (still, I do 
not presume, amidst such excellence, to decide what is most excellent) is the account 
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Frag^ment of a Letter written in Rome from Hazlitt to W. Savage Landor 

of " Mrs. Battle's Opinions on Whist," which is also the most free from obsolete allusions 
and twrns of expression : 

*• A well of native English undefiled." 

To those acquainted with his admired prototypes, the essays of the ingenious and 
highly-gifted author have the same sort of charm and relish that Erasmus's Colloquies 
or a fine piece of modern Latin have to the classical scholar. Certainly, I do not know 
any borrowed pencil that has more power or felicity of execution than the one of which 
I have here been speaking. 

From ^'Winterslow." 

The Appearance of Wordsworth, 

The next day Wordsworth arrived from Bristol at Coleridge's cottage. I think I see 
him now- He answered in some degree to his friend's description of him, but was 
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more quaint and Don Quixote-like. He was quaintly dressed (according to the costume 
of that unconstrained period) in a brown fustian jacket and striped pantaloons. There 
was something of a roll, a lounge, in his gait, not unlike his own " Peter Bell." There 
was a severe, worn pressure of thought about his temples, a fire in his eye (as if he 
saw something in objects more than the outward appearance), an intense, high, narrow 
forehead, a Roman nose, cheeks furrowed by strong purpose and feeling, and a con- 
vulsive inclination to laughter about the mouth, a good deal at variance with the solemn, 
stately expression of the rest of his face. Chantrey's bust wants the marking traits ; but 
he was teased into making it regular and heavy : Haydon's head of him, introduced into 
the " Entrance of Christ into Jerusalem," is the most like his drooping weight of thought 
and expression. He sat down and talked very naturally and freely, with a mixture of 
clear, gushing accents in his voice, a deep guttural intonation, and a strong tincture of 
the northern ^urr like the crust on wine. He instantly began to make havoc of the 
half of a Cheshire cheese on the table, and said, triumphantly, that 'Miis marriage with 
experience had not been so productive as Mr. Southey's in teaching him a knowledge of 
the good things of this life." He had been to see the " Castle Spectre," by Monk Lewis, 
while at Bristol, and described it very well. He said, " it fitted the taste of the audience 
like a glove." This a^ captandum merit was, however, by no means a recommendation 
of it, according to the severe principles of the new school, which reject rather than court 
popular effect Wordsworth, looking out of the low, latticed window, said, " How beautifully 
the sun sets on that yellow bank!" I thought within myself, "With what eyes these 
poets see nature !** and ever after, when I saw the sunset stream upon objects facing it^ 
conceived I had made a discovery, or thanked Mr. Wordsworth for having made one for 
me ! We went over to All-Foxden again the day following, and Wordsworth read us 
the story of " Peter Bell " in the oi>en air, and the comment upon it by his face and voice 
was very different from that of some Jater critics. 

iMftdor With this group of literary critics may be mentioned one who was not 
without relation with them, and who was yet widely distinct. The men 
of whom we have been speaking sought their inspiration mainly in the 
newly recovered treasures of early national poetry and prose. These were 
also formative elements in the mind of Walter Savage Laxdor ; but he 
imitated more closely than they the great classics of antiquity, and, in 
particular, Pindar, ^schylus, and Cicero. As early as 1795 he had occa- 
sionally published poetry ; his concentrated and majestic Gebir is certainly 
one of the pioneers of English romanticism. But Landor, with his 
tumultuous passions and angry self-sufficiency, led a youth tormented by 
too much emotional and social tempest and too little public encourage- 
ment to become prominent in prose or verse. It was in the comparative 
serenity of middle age, and during his happy stay in or near Florence 
from 182 1 to 1828, that he wrote the Imaginary Conversations^ and became 
one of the great English men of letters. No other work of Landor's has 
achieved popularity, although much of his occasional prose and verse has 
called forth the impassioned praise of individuals. 

The Conversations display, in stiff and Attic form, dramatic aptitudes, 
for confirmation of which we search in vain the pages of his academic 
plays. These historic dialogues, strange as it seems, were refused by pub- 
lisher after publisher ; but at length two volumes of them were issued, 
and the w^orld was gained. This great series of stately colloquies holds a 
unique position in English literature. The style of Landor is too austere, 
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too little provided with ornament, too strenuously allusive to pleiise tlii: 
running re;ider. But in a mingling nf dignity ;ind delicacy, purity and 
vehemence, into what is an amalgam of all the rarer qualities of thought 
and expression, Landor ranks only just below tiie greatest masters of 
language. His genius is impeded by a certain haughty stiffness; he 
approaches majestically, and sometimes nimbly, but always protected from 
the reader by a suit of mail, always rendered inaccessible bv an uncon- 
querable shyness. 
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Trinity College, Oxford. Here Landor posed as a republican, and nunt to hall 
with his liair unpowdered ; he was known as "the mad Jacobin," and for a freak 
he was at length sent down. bi consequence of this rustication, Landor quarrulled 
■with his father, and quitted him, as he s.iid, " for ever." He came up to 
London in 17941 and lod^fed at lieaimiont Street, I'i)riland I'lace; iiere, in the 
following year, he puhlishi;d his first Poems, in English and Latin, and the Moral 
Epistle to Lord Stanhope. The quarrel with his faniil>- was presently made up, but 
L:-.ador did not return to Warwick or lo Oxford; he withdrew to the south coast of 
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Wales, where he lived absolutely solitarj', 
feeding his spirit with poetry and nature 



ant and one chest of books, 
\t Tenby he wrote Gedir and 



the 



Rose A-vlnier of his \er3e the fcrmer appeared in 1^98 It was unpcrLcned except 
by Southcj Landor Has still a repubhcan and he continued to be one e\en when, 
in 1802 he M itel Iiris and saw the ruin of the cause of hbtrty Dunn„ all these 
)ears he was de\otcd to the lady 
whom he addressed as lanthej 
but at length he discovered that 
hers never was the heart for 
him In 1805 old Dr Landor 
died and the poet came into 
puabession of his e'itates. He 
now adopted a st\le of prodigal 
expenditure, and residing at 
Bith took up the role of the 
e\trav£i^ant and eccentric young 
gLntleman of fashion He did 
not, hrwever for a moment 
neglect scholarship and poetry ; 
in t8o6 he published his I^tin 
poems Simomdea His mode of 
life soon strained his finances, and 
in r8o8 he had to endure con- 
siderable and unwise sacrifices in order to purchase the magnificent estate of 
Llanthony Abbey in Glamorganshire, on which he had set his heart. It was about this 
time that he first met Souihey, with whom Landor formed a lifelong friendship. 
He took part, in i8o8, in the revolt of the Spaniards from the yoke of the French; 
he spent some months in Spain and a great deal of money, but failed to be concerned 
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Llanthony, where he lived part 
of the year, alternating it with 
Bath. In 181 1, with charac- 
teristic abruptness, he married, 
on almost no accjuaintance, 
Julia Thuillier, the penniless 
daughter of a mined Swiss 
banker. The marriage turned 
out very unliappiiy, Landor 
published his Count Julian in 
i8i3, and his IdylUa Ueroica 
in 1814. By the latter year, however, he had brought his private affairs into 
great confusion ; he had contrived to quarrel with everybody, from the bishop of 
the diocese down to the workmen on his estate ; it is fair to add that he appears 
to have been abominably treated by his rascally tenants and servants. By the 
summer he found himself practically ruined, and abandoning Llanthony to the hands 
of trustees, he withdrew to the Continent, leaving his wife in Jersey and pushing 
on alone to Como, where she afterwards joined him. In 1818 Landor was ordered 
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8,t4 he published the Cilalim 
and Exa?ni,u,tion of Shake- 
spt-are, in 183!) Pf>-Uks end 
AspasUi, and in 1837 The 
raihiimron and Pftitalogia. 
Ihit before the latter date he 
had broken ii|) his home in 
riesolc, had left his wife in 
aiiLier, and hail rt-ttirntd to 
EnLsland. He settled finally 
aiid alone in I!adi, where he 
remained for more than twenty 
years. The nmst im[Mtrtant 
of his later imlilicutions were 
The L.ul fruit of an Old 
7)w(iS53); A-it.niy ,u,d Oc- 
lavi:,s ( I S56) ; and Dry Stkki 
(1S5S). In the latter vear, in 
codsciuenee of an imlticky 
dispute, and rather tlian fiee 
an anion for libel, the fieree- 
old man fled io I'lorenee. 
Here he found his children, 
wJiom l-e had enriehed at his 
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From "Imaginary Conversations." 

Southey. Occasionally I have been dissatisfied with Milton, because in my opinion 
that is ill said in prose which can be said more plainly. Not so in poetry ; if it were, 
much of I'indar and ^schylus, and no little of Dante, would be censurable. 

Landor. Acknowledge that he whose poetry I am holding in my hand is free from 
every false ornament in his prose, unless a few bosses of latinily may be called so, and 
1 am ready to admit the full claims of your favourite. South. Acknowledge thai, heading 
all the forces of our language, he was the great antagonist of every great monster 
which infested our country; and he disdained to trim his lion-skin with lace. No other 
English writer has equalled Raleigh, Hooker, and Milton, in the loftier parts of their 

Sout/iey. But Hooker and Milton, you ;illow, are sometimes pedantic. In Hooker 
there is nothing so elevated as there is in Rjleigh. 



Ijindor. Neither he, how' 
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idern, nor any ancient has attained to that 
which tl c sacred irk of Milton strikes 
and rests Reflections, suth as we indidi,ed in 
on the borders of the Larius, couie :)\er me here 
agi I 1 erhips from the ".erv sod where \ou are 
sitting, the poet in his \outh sit lookii j, it the 
Sibt na he was soon to celebnte T here is pita 
su L in the sif,ht of a glebe which ne\cr his l>een 

I ken but It dchj,hts me pirtu ulirh m those 
]1 i-b where greit men hue bten before I 

1 I ot mean wirriors — for c\tremcl\ ft« imonj, 

II L most remark tblc of them i\ ill a contiderile 
11 i-all great — b I poets ind philosopi er>) iiid 

] 1 ll inthropists the orn inients < f socicli the 
cli rmers of solitude, the « irders of ci\ilisilion 
the watchnien it the ^ite which T\rinnj would 
b-itler do«n ind the hcilers of those wounds, 
«h eh she left festerinf, in the held An 1 no«, 
to reduce this demon into lis proper toid shipe 
agim and to lose si},ht of it, open jour J triii e 
Lest 

Soutlin'. Shall we begin ivitli it immcdiatelv? 
or shall we listen a little while to the woodlark ? 
are about ; for there is a sweetness, a variety, and a gra\ity 
the place and theme. Another time we might afford the 



in his cadences, btfitti 
whole hour to him. 

LaHdor. The woodlark, the nightingale, and the ringdove haie matie me idle for 
many, even when I had gone into the fields on purpose to gather fresh materials for 
composition, A little thing turns me from one idleness to another. More than once, 
when 1 have taken out my pencil to fix an idea on paper, the smell of the cedar, held 
by me unconsciously across the nostrils, has so absortjcd the senses that what I was 
about to write down has vanished altogether and irrecoverably. 



From "Pf.ricles and Aspasia." 

We are losing, day by day, one friend or oiher, Artemidora of Ephesus was betrothed 
J Elpenor, and their nuptials, it «'as believed, were at hand. How gladly would Arte- 
lidora have sun'ived Elpenor. I pitied her almost as much as if she had. 1 must ever 
ive true lovers on the eve of sepinition. These indeed were httle known to me until a 
lort time before. We became friends when our fates had made us relatives. On these 
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occasions there are always many verses, but not always so true in feeling and in fact as 
those which I shall now transcribe for you. 

" Artemidora ! Gods invisible, 

While thou art lying faint along the couch, 

Have tied the sandal to thy veined feet, 

And stand beside thee, ready to convey 

Thy weary steps where other rivers flow. 

Refreshing shades will waft thy weariness 

Away, and voices like thine own come nigh, 

Soliciting, nor vainly, thy embrace." 

Artemidora sigh'd, and would have press'd 

The hand now pressing hers, but was too weak. 

Fate's shears were over her dark hair unseen 

While thus Elpenor spake : he looked into 

Eyes that had given light and life erewhile 

To those above them, those now dim with tears 

And watchfulness. Again he spoke of joy 

Eternal. At that word, that sad word,y<7/, 

Faithful and fond her bosom heav'd once mq^e, 

Her head fell back : one sob, one loud deep sob 

Swell'd through the darken'd chamber ; 'twas not hers : 

With her that old boat incorruptible, 

Unwearied, undiverted in its course. 

Had plash'd the water up the farther strand. 

The second romantic generation was marked by the rise of a school The 
of historians inferior only to the great classic group of Hume, Robertson, 
and Gibbon. In the full tide of monarchical reaction, William Mitford 
completed his History of GreecCj a book eloquent and meritorious in its 
way, but to be superseded by the labours of Grote. Sharon Turner, a 
careful imitator of Gibbon, illustrated the Anglo - Saxon period of our 
chronicles, and the Scottish metaphysician. Sir James Mackintosh, towards 
the close of his life, occupied himself with the constitutional history of 
England. Of more importance was the broad and competent English 
history of Lingard, a Catholic priest at Ushaw, whose work, though bitterly 
attacked from the partisan point of view, has been proved to be in the 
main loyal and accurate. These excellent volumes deserve the praise 
which should be given in rhetorical times to histories of modest learning 
and research. It was the ambition of Southey, who was an admirable 
biographer, to excel in history also. In Brazil and in the Peninsular war 
he found excellent subjects, but his treatment was not brilliant enough to 
save his books from becoming obsolete. The second of these was, indeed, 
almost immediately superseded by Sir W. Napier's History of the War in 
the Peninsula^ a masterpiece of military erudition. 

William Mitford (1744-182 7), who belonged to an old Northumbrian family, 
was born in London on the loth of February 1744. He was educated at Cheam 
School, and at Queen's College, Oxford. In 1761 he succeeded to a valuable 
estate in Hampshire, and on coming of age determined to devote himself en- 
tirely to history. He became, eventually, Verdurer of the New Forest, and was a 
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nit:mh,-r nf tM'o parliami^nls. but the real business of his life was the preparation 
of lii-, Jli^(i>ry <'f <.',-tiif, which appeared in successive volumes from 1784 to 1810. 
He was a great enemy of democratic forms of 
government, as his princijaal pleasure, as ISyrun 
says, "consisled in praising tyrants." Mitfiini 
died on the Sth of February 1827. Sharon 
Turner {176S-1847) was a London attorney, 
who published a History of England to the 
Norman Conquest in 1799, and later on a 
Jlistoiy of England in the Middle Ages. A 
more interesting figure was that of John 
Lingard (1771-1851), who was the son of a 
carpenter at Winchester. He was educated at 
the English College at Douai, and stayed there 
nine years, being trained for the Cailiolic priest- 
hood. When the seminary of Crook Hall was 
formed in 1794, Lingard became one of its 
original members, and continued there until 
the communitv, in 1808, was merged in Ushaw. 
WiUkm Mitford j^ ,8j ,^ \,^sm^ declined the i»resideney of 

Ha Drawing hy H. Eilrid£t Maynooth College, he withdrew to Homby, 

near Lancaster, where he sjient forty years, 
historical research. In 1825 he was secretly made Cardinal, a title whieb 
could not be assumed in England. Lingard's great History of Eitgland 
eight volumes between 1819 and 1S30, He died at Hornby, 17th 
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July 185 1. Sir William Francis Patrick 
Napier (1785-1860) was bom at Celbridge, 
County Kildare, on the i;th of December 1785. 
He entered the army in 1800, and after seeing 
a great deal of active service, retired in 1819 
and setded in London. His Hislory of the 
Peninsular War was published in six volumes 
betn-een :8;8 and 1S40. From 1842 to 1S47 
Napier li\ed in Guernsey, as LJeutenant- 
Govemor. He died at Clapham I'ark on the 
loth of February i860. 

m These names, however, merely lead ns 
up to that of Henry Hallam, whose Vic-w 
of the Middle Ages, in 1818, announced to 
the world a brilliantly gifted writer on 
potitjcn,! history. His Constitutiottal His- John LinEard 

tory of England came nine years later. In .■(/'■■''■' /v./™// ai/..™.-.- K,^m^,:y 

his old a;;e Hallam made a track through 

the previously pathless waste of general European literature. His fjnivity i.^ 
supported hy a vast basis of solid knowledge, his judgment is sane and 
balanced, and tu his immediate contemporaries his style appeared remarkable 
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for " succinctness [UkI perspicuous bea.utv," Hut the uiodeni writer is 
not so well plc;ised with H;ill;im, who bej^ins to be th« Georj^ian type 
of tile f;ilse!y impressive. His felicities ;ire those which Maciuhty emph;i- 
sised and carried to a further precision ; his faults are his own, and they 
are a want of intuitive sympathy with (he subject under discussion, and a 
monotonous and barren pomp of delivery which never becomes easy or 
flexible. The far-famed "judj^ment," too, of Hallam is not as wide as we 
could wish. He is sale only in the discussion of reco^t^iiised types, and 
the reader searches his critical paj^es in vain for siyns of tlie recog- 
nition of an eccentric or 
abnormal talent. The most 
laudable tendency of the 
historians of this a^^e, seen 
ill Hallam, indeed, but even 
more plainly in secondary 
writers, such as P. F.Tytler, 
William Coxe, tlie memoir- 
writer, and James Mill, was 
towards the adoption of a 
scientihc accuracy. It was 
the aim of these men to re- 
JL-ct mere le-iend and rhetori- 
, cal superstition, and to build, 
as one of them said, "tlie 
history of a country upon 
imtHiestionalile muniments." 
In this way they pointed 
directly to that scientific 
school of history which has 
been one ol the j,'lories of 
the later years of the nine- 
teenth centurj'. 

Henry Hallam (1777- 

1859) was the son of :i Dean Plom ,iw F.<i-r.i-.i,ig by V.ni^ini ,-/ Ih.- I\>rlrail hy Thonm^ riuUips 

of Bristol, and was born al 

Windsor on the 9th of July 1777. He was ontured at Ivton in 171J0, anti R'niaiiied 
there until he proceeded to Christ (!hurcli, Oxford, in April 171)5. He look liis 
degree tlicre in i7y(), and became a student at the Inner 'Iem|)le; he was calk'd 
to the liar in July 1802. lieyond these hare fuels, however, little is reeortlid of 
Hallaui's early life, exee])t that he was identiTied with the Whiys of the EJhthur^h 
Rex'ieiv. His political friends secured him from all anxiety liy providing' hiin with 
a com mission ship of records, afterwards of stamps, a ]M>st ivhieh he held from iSofi 
to 1826. He married in 1807, and l>egan to tievote himself entirely to historical 
research. His first j;reat production, A Vinv of ih( State of J-.urope during the 
Mi,/.'/,- Axes, was piihli^hed in (818, and «as the eadlest comprehensive survey of 
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modem history which had been attempted. In 1827 Hallam produced his Constitu- 
iional History of England^ bringing the subject down to the reign of George III. In 
spite of the impartiality of the author, this work was attacked in the Tory press as 
"the production of a decided partisan." Hallam turned from the thorny paths of 
political history to belles-lettres, and from 1837 to 1839 produced the four ample 
volumes of his Introduction to the Literature of Europe. Before this he had suffered 
the loss of his highly-gifted son, Arthur Henry Hallam (181 1 -1833), whose grace and 
promise are passionately celebrated by Tennyson in Jn Memoriam ; the historian 
published his son's remains, with a short life, in 1834. In 1852 he made a selection 
of his own literary essays. Hallam bore repeated domestic sorrow with dignified resig- 
nation, and died, full of years and honours, at his house at Penshurst, on the 21st of 
January 1859. 

From "A View of the State of Europe." 

If we look at the feudal polity as a scneme of civil freedom, it bears a noble 
countenance. To the feudal law it is owing that the very names of right and privilege 
were not swept away, as in Asia, by the desolating hand of power. The tyranny which, 
on every favourable moment, was breaking through all barriers would have rioted with- 
out control if, v/hen the people were poor and disunited, the nobility had not been brave 
and free. So far as the sphere of feudality extended, it diffused the spirit of liberty and 
the notions of private right. Every one will acknowledge this who considers the limita- 
tions of the services of vassalage, so cautiously marked in those law-books which are 
the record of customs ; the reciprocity of obligation between the lord and his tenant ; 
the consent required in every measure of a legislative or general nature ; the security, 
above all, which every vassal found in the administration of justice by his peers, and even — 
we may in this sense say — in the trial by combat. The bulk of the people, it is true, were 
degraded by servitude ; but this had no connection with the feudal tenures. 

The peace and good order of society were not promoted by this system. Though 
private wars did not originate in the feudal customs, it is impossible to doubt that they 
were perpetuated by so convenient an institution, which indeed owed its universal estab- 
lishment to no other cause. And as predominant habits of warfare are totally irre- 
concilable with those of industry, not merely by the immediate works of destruction 
which render its efforts unavailing, but through that contempt of peaceful occupations 
which they produce, the feudal system must have been intrinsically adverse to the 
accumulation of wealth, and the improvement of those arts which mitigate the evils or 
abridge the labours of mankind. 

ntNovelisti The splendid achievements of Miss Austen in the novel and Sir Walter 
Scott in romance tended somewhat to the discouragement of their immediate 
successors. The Waverley Novels continued to be poured forth, in rapid 
and splendid succession, throughout the years which we are now con- 
sidering, and they obscured the fame of all possible rivals. Yet there were, 
during this period, secondary writers, independent of the influence of Scott, 
whose novels possessed sterling merit. From that interesting Scottish 
author, Mary BruntoN, whose Self-Control and Discipline are excellent 
precursors of a long series of ** kail-yard " fiction, there naturally descended 
the delightful Miss SuSAN Ferrier, whose Marriage charmed not only the 
author of Waverley ^ but a host of lesser readers, by its lively humour and 
its delicious satire of many types of Scotch womanhood. Miss Ferrier 
would be a Doric Jane Austen were her skill in the evolution of a plot a 
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little better trained, arid hor delineation of character ^ little more sternly 
restrained from caricature. The stury of her delic;ite tact in soothing the 
shattered faculties of Sir Walter Scott has endeared Miss Ferrier to thousands 
who never read her three amusing novels. Miss Jane Porter reproduced 
Scott's liistorical effects in a kind of chromoHthography, but not without 
some dashing merit of design. J. G. Lockhart, though Scotl's son-in-law, 
was not his disciple in four novels of a modern and more or less psvcho- 
logical class. Adam Blair is the best of these, and escapes the frigidity of 
the author's one classical romance, Vali-rius, a highly accomplished attempt 
to resuscitate domestic society under Trajan. 

Susan Edmonston Ferrier {1782-1854) was the daughter of James Ft:rrier, 
factor to the Duke of Argyll, and was bom in Edinburgh on the 7th of 
Septembt-r 1782. Her father was aftenvards 
associated wiili Sir ^^'aUe^ Scott as one of 
the clerks of session, and she became ac- 
quainted with the great novelist at least as 
e;iHy as 181 1. In the inception of her first 
romance, Marria^e^ Miss I''errier was helped 
by a Miss Clavering, but the actual writing 
W.1S her own. This book was wi:ll recei\ed, 
and Sir Walter greeted ihe lady us " my sister 
shadow." After llie iiiarriuge of her sisters 
and tile death <)f her molher, Susan kept 
house for her father in Kdiiiburgh until 1829. 
Her second no\el, The Inlieritanee, appeared 
in iSi4, and her third and last. Destiny, in 
1S31, During Sir Walter Scoit's last illness 
Miss I''errier was asked to come to Abbots- 
ford to help to cheer him, and her aid was 
deeply appreciated, for, as Lockhart says, 
"she knew and loved him well, and she bad Mary Bnmton 

seen enough of affliclion akin to bis to be ^^^^^^ ^^_ /■■.I'lrhi ■ 

well skilled in dealing with li.'* She left " " '" ' ' "'' 

very iiitercsting notes of her twenty years' friendship with Scott. Miss Furrier 
lived on until November 5, 1854, when she died in her house in Edinburgh. 
Mrs. Mary Brunton (17-8-181S) was the daughter of Colonel Kalfour of Elwick, 
and was born at Hurrey, in Orkney, on the ist of November 1778, She married 
Mr. lininton, the minister of liolton. East Lothian. Her first novel. Self- Control, 
was published in 1811 ; her second, Discipline, in 1814: her third, Emmeline, was 
left unfinished at the time of her death, l>ecember 7, iSiS. 

Jane Porter (1776-1850I, to whom Sir Walter Scoct told stories of witches 
and warlocks when she was a little girl, became the author of two excessively popular 
romances, Tkaddeus of M'ursaw, 1803, and The Scotlisli Chiefs, 1810, which gave her 
fame throughout the whole of Europie, and, in spite of their stilted artificiality, are 
not yet forgotten. She was one of the gifted children of an Irish officer, whose 
widow came to Scotland, and brought up her family in an atmosphere 
cuhiir.'. J.ine Porter died, unmarried, at liristol, on the 24th of May 1851 
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John Gibson Lockhart (1794-1854) was tliL son ol the mimstcT of Cambus- 
nethan in Lanarkshire, in the manse of which he was bom on tiie r4lh of July 1794. 
The family removed in his infancy to Glasgow, where he was educated, until in 1809 
he went up to Balliol College, Oxford, where he took a Ijachelors degree in 1S17. 
But in 1813 he had settled into the study of Scotch law at I dmburgh, being called 
to the bar in 1816. In 1818 his famous friendship with Sjr Walter Scott began, 
and in 1820 he married Scotl's daughter, Stjphia, and settled at Chicfswood, near 

Abbotsford. Encouraged by 
his illustrious father-in-law, 
Lockhart now ga\e himself 

lishing Valerius in i8ji and 
Adam Jilair in 1822. In 
1825 he was appointed editor 
iif the Quarterly Review, and 
came to live in I-ondon. His 
famous Life iif SirWal.er Scott 
appeared in seven volunies 
between 1836 and 1838. In 
lute years Lockhart suffered 
many distressini; bereave- 
ments, and his own health 
gave wa;-. He resi-ned the 
editorship of the Quarterly, 
and withdrew to Italy, whence 
he returned to die at AblH)!s- 
ford on the 25th of November 
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n rj q pdddh scarcely afterwards j;ave any sign of con- 

h val of his sons, 

h g ha ut to close, obtained a new lease of absence 

from their posts, and both reached Abbotsford on the 19th. About half-past one p.m. 
on the 2i5t of September, Sir Walter breathed his last, in the presence of all his children. 
It was a beautiful day — so warm, that every window was wide open — and so perfectly 
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ir, the gentle ripple of the 
It aicund ilic bt;<l, and his 
■ iiicxicllcd a more niajeslic 



still, that tliu snuiid of nil others most delicious to 
Tweed ovtr its pobljluh, Mas distinctly aiidililc :is >v 
eldest son kii^ed and eloseii his eyes. No sculpto 
imaye of repose. 

Rninaiice «;is cotitiiuiwl on soine\vh;it the s;;ine lines whicli h;td made 
r^^. Kadcliffe and Lewis so popular. The gv'vJy story of Melmoth ihc 
'andercr, by Maturin, with its horrible coininerce with demons, and its 




scenes of bombastic passion, dates front 1820. Mrs. Percy Shelley, as 
behtted the wife ot so .yreat a iiiayician of langna^e, reached a pnrcr 
style and a more impressive imagination in her {jh[istly romance of l-'ranken- 
steiii, which has given an image (usually misqtioteci) to everyday English 
speecii, and iiiav still be read with genuine terror and |^ity. A very spirited 
and yet gloomy novel, the Auastasiiis i>f Hope appeared at a time when 
the public were ablaze witii the pretensions of liyron ; the liero of this 
daring, piratical romance is all that llie noble poet desired himself to be 
supposed to be. James Morier opened a series of tales of Oriental manners 
by the ptiblication ol Hnjji Jiaha ; the satire of Persian manners was bril- 
liant eniniKb and keen enough to call ft»rth— so at leasl it was alleged— a 
remonstrance agaiiist Ihi^ "verv foolish hn-^itiess" from tiie Shah himself. 
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Morier was anxious to turn the enormous success of this his first book to 
account, but in further pubhcations he was less successful. He tried to be 
serious, while his genius led him to the l;iugh;iMe. 

Native talent and a hopeless absence of taste and judgment were never 
more strangely mingled than in John Gait, who, after vainly essaying 
every department of letters, published in middle life an admirable comic 
novel, the Anna/s of the Parish, and set all Scotland laughing. It is the 
autobiography of a country minister, and describes the development of 
society in a thriving lowland village wiih inimitable humour and whim- 
sicality. Gait -went on pouring forth novels almost until his death, but he 
never hit the target again so plainly in the bull's eye. 

Charles Robert Maturin (1782-1824) was bum obscurely in Diililin and 
entered Trinity College in 1 798, He was ordained curate of Ijjughrt-a, and «a,s 
then presented to a curacy at St. Peter's, Dublin. Here he attracted attention by 
his eccentricity and eloquence. He was very poor, and to eke out his income 
he began to jiublish prqjosterous "blood and 
^^ ' thunder " romanct-s, under tin.' psfiiclonyni of 

'^™^ ' ^^^^ Dennis Jaspur Murphy. In 1816, through 

a^^^^fc. ,jjg influence of Byron, liis lrage<ly of Bertram 

was acted with great success at Drurj' I^ne. 
His best novel, Melmoth the Wanderer, aji- 
peared in 1S20. His lif,^, wliidi was very 
odd and wretched, closed In Dublin on the 
3oih of October 1824. Mary Wollstone- 
craft Shelley (1797-1851) was the daughter 
of William t;odwin, by his first wife. She was 
born in London, len days before the death of 
her mother, on the 30th of August 1797, She 
was under the age of seventeen when Shelley 
persuaded lier 10 elopo wiih hnii U) France. 
After the suicide of Harriet, Shelley married 
Mary Godwin, at the close of 1816. After 
Shelley's death his widow returned to London 
and udopte<l literature as a pnifessiim. but 
she had already, in 1818, published her best 
Valyerga appeared in 1823 and The Last Man in 1S26. Her 
e of Sir Timothy Shelley wt^re, by an agreement, all anonV' 
r son succeeded to llie l)aronet<-y. 
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became eas)\ She lived with her 
s buried at liournemoutli. 



itil her death. 
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and her positi( 
February 1851, 

From "Frankkxstkin," 
I had worked hard for nearly two ye.irs, for the sole purpose of infusing life into an 
inanimate body. For this I had deprived myself of re^t p.ni\ liuakh. 1 h:id desired it with 
an ardour that far exceeded moderation, but now that 1 had llnished, the be.iuty of ihe 
dream vanished, and breathless horror and ciis;,'iist filled my heart. L'nable to endure 
the aspect of the being I had created, I rushed out of the rooin and conliniit-d a limj.' 
lime traversiny my bed-chamber, unable to compose my iiiiml Ui sleep. .\t lcn]4^th lassilude 
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succectlcd to ihe tumult I l.ad before endured, and I threw myself on to the l>ed in 
my clothes, endeavouring to seek a few momenta of foryeifulness. But il w-as in vain. 
1 slept, indeed, but I was disturbed !iy the wildest dreams. 1 thought I saw Eliza- 
beth, in the bloom of hea:ih, walking in the streets of Ingolstadt. Uelit,'hted and sur- 
prised, 1 embraced her ; but as I imprinted the first kiss on her lips they Ixcame 
livid with the hue of death ; her features appeared to change, and I thought that I 
held the corpse of my dead mother in my arms ; a shroud enveloped her form, and I 
saw the grave-worms crawling in the folds of the tlaimcl. I started from my sleep 
with horror, a cold dew covered my forehead, my teeth chattered, and ever>' limb became 
convulsed when, by the dini and yellow light of the moon as it forced its way through 
the window-shutters, I beheld the «retch — the miserable monster I had created. He 
held up the curtain of the ted, and his eyes, if eyes they may be called, were fixed on me. 
His jaws opened, and he uttered some inarticulate sounds, while a grin wrinkled his cheeks. 
He might have spoken, but 1 did not hear; one hand was stretched out, seemingly lo 
detain me, but 1 escaped and rushed downstairs. I took refuge in the courtyard 
lielonging to the house which I inhabited, where I remained during the rest of the 
night, walking up ami down in the greatest agitation, listening attentively, catching and 
fearing each sound as if it were to announce the approach of the demoniacal corpse to 
which I had so miserably given life. 



John Gait (1779-1839) was the son 
was bom at Irvine (in tho iciil of May 
and then a journalist at Grc'enock, 
c<miin^' up ti) Loudon lo seok his 
fortune in 1804. For St-vfral VL'urs liu 
led a wandering and uneasy life in 
Turkey, Greece, France, and final! )■ 
Canada. He came Ixick at last to 
Greenock, and died there on tlie ] ith 
of April 1839. His life was one 
tangled skein of embarrassment and 
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the Jniuih of the Parish, 7821, and 
The Eiitail, 1823. James Justinian 

Morier (l-So?^i84y) was born at 
Smyrna, h is Iwlieved in 17.S0. He 
entered tiie diplomatic service, and was 
.secretary of emUissy in Persia, and 
long afterwards special commissioner 
in Me\ico. He wrote many hooks, of 
which The Adveitliiresiif Hajji Biiha iif 
Ispahan, 1824-28, has alone remained 
famous. He died at lirigliton. March 




19, 1S49. li"^ ,->■' 
Baha in popularity 
1819, the autiior 

Thomas Hope (i 

early to Enf;latid ani. 
themselves more or 
wept hitterly «'hen 
hecause Hope liad. 



AfUr 



at rival of Hajji 
ivas .hiastasiiis, 
of which was 
F70?-i83i), a Dutch merchant, horn in .\msterdam, wl 
made a great fortune here, l^.ach of these three novelists i( 
ess with the Oriental adventures of llyron, who declared 
le read .hiasfusiiis, partly hecause he had not written 11 
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From GALfs "Annals ok thk Pakesh." 
But the most memorable thing that befell among- my people this yc:ir was the burning 
of the lint miU on the Lugton water, which happened, of .ill days in tht year, on the self- 
same day that Miss Ginie Gilchrist, l>ctter known as Lady Skimmilk, hired the chaise 
from Mrs, Watts, of the New Inns of Irville, to go with her brother, tEic major, to consult 
the facuity in Edinburgh cenccrning his complaints. For, as the chaise was coming by 
the mill, William Huckle, the miller that was, came flying out of the mill like a demented 
man, crying. Fire! and it was the driver that brought the mekmrholy tidini;3 to ihe 
ciachr,n. And melancholy they were, for the mill was utterly destroyfd, and ni n nut 
a little of all that ytars crop of lint 
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wrestled through the w 
it «as ordered otherwise, and she was 
rciiio\ed from mine to Abraham's Imsoin 
on Chrisimas Day, and buried on Hoj;- 
manay, fnr it «as thought uiuMnny to 
have a dead coi-pse in the Iiousl- on the 
New Year's l>ay. She ivas a worthy 
woman, studying with all her cajHkcity 
to « in the hearts of my pe<iple towards 
me ; in which good «ork she prospered 
greatly, so that, when she died, there 
was not a single soul in the parish 
ihat was not contented with b*>lh my 
walk and conversation. Nothing could 
be more peaceable than the way we 
lived together. Her brother Andrew, a fine lad, I had sent to the college at Glasgow, 
at my own cost. When he came to the burial he stayed with nie a month, for the 
manse after her decease was very dull. It was during- this visit that he gave me an 
inkling of his wish to go out to India as a cadet ; but the transactions anenc that fall 
within the scope of another year, as well as what relates to her headstone, and the 
epitaph in metre, which I indicated myself thereon ; John Truel the mason carving 
the same, as may bs seen in the kirkyard, where it wants a little rcpantion and setting 
upright, having settled the wrong way when the second Mrs. lialwhidder was laid by 
her side. But I must not here enter upon an anticipation. 

lytmt Byron was scarcely liead before his influence began to display itself in 
the work of a multitude of writers of "fashionable" novels, dealing mainly 
with criminals of high birth, into the desperate texture of whose lives there 
was woven a thread of the ideal, in this school of fiction two young 
men rose to the highest distinction, and "thrilled the hoys with dandy 
pathos" in a lavish profusion. Of these elegant and fluent novelists the 
vounger made his appearance first, with Vh'ian Grey, in 1826, but his rival 
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was close bt^hind him with Falklamt and PM.im. T 
j^cars they raced neck by neck for the suffraj^cs 
day Edwaku LyttoN" Bfi.WKK, afterwards tht 

seemed a f^enius of tlie very 

highest order, but it was early 
perceived that his dandiac:d atti- 
tude was not perfectly sincere, 
tliat the graces ul liis style were 
too laboured and prolix, and that 
the tone of his novels fostered 
iialioiial conceit and prejudice at 
the expense of truth. His senti- 
ment was mawkish, his creations 
were unsubstantial and often 
preposterous. Hut the public 
liked the fastidious elaborateness 
of a gentleniaii who catered for 
their pleasures "with his lingers 
covered with dazzling rings, and 
his feet delightfully pinched in a 
pair of looking-glass bo<j1s " ; and 
Biihver Lytton certainly possessed 
extraordinary gifts of activity, 
versatility, and sensitiveness to inm m: i:ii);r,iv 

the reijuireuieiits of his readers. 
What has shattered the once-glittering dome of lii 
against what early readers of Zammi called his ' 
painting," his hollow rhetoric, his puerile horrors. 
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, reputation is a reaction 
fearfully beavitiful word- 
Towards the end <)f his 



glorious 
and hi 



;er Lord Lytton contrived to prune his literary exlravagaii 
atest works are his best. 
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The first Lord Lytton (Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer, aiu 

wards Bulwer- Lytton), 180,5-1873, hm llie third iiiui >niiii^i-,t son of Gen^T 
r.uhver of Huydon Hull, Xorlblk ; his nioil.er «-as a l.ytion of Knel)won]i in Horl 
He was horn in Lmidoii 011 the 25di of May 1S03. He was privately educate 
under the eye of his i;ifted mother; at the a^'e of seventeen he puhlished Jut. 
a collection of llyrunic poems. He emere(i 'IVinity College, Cambridge, at Eas 
1S22, hut removetl later in the same ye.ir 10 'rrinity Hall. He puhlished Dehmuir 

;ly ill 1833; in 1835 he won the Chaneeilors medal with a poem on 
It was after taking his deL;ree, in 1836, ihat Itiihver wrote his first 

lovel, Rilkhnd. In 1827 lie married Rosina I >oyle Wheeler, settled at 
I'anfi'MJurne, and devoted him.self to literature, produein^;, in quick succession, Pelham, 
182S; The JHso'cvtied and Devereux, i82<j ; and Paul Clifford, 1S30. He was 
henceforth one of the most active and pojiular authors of the day, and he moved 
into London !o be at the c-entre of his interests. He entered Parliament in i8_V- 
>f his ne\t hatch of publications were Eu:^ene Aram, 1832; 
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Godolphin^ 1833; and The Pilgrims of the Rhine^ 1834. Bulwer now turned to 
historical romance, and achieved a marvellous success with The Last Days of Pompeii 
in 1834, and Rienzi in 1835. His marriage had proved a very unlucky one, and 
in 1836 he obtained a judicial separation. The next few years were those in which 
Bulwer held the stage with The Duchess de la Valliere, 1836; The Lady of Lyons, 
1838; Richelieu and The Rightful Heir, 1839; and Money, 1840. In 1838 his 
political services were rewarded with a baronetcy, and in 1843, upon the death 
of his mother, he came into the Knebworth estates and assumed the name of 
Lytton. He re-entered Parliament in 1852, and served for some time as Colonial 
Secretary. In 1866 he was created Baron Lytton of Knebworth. Of his later 
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writings may be chronicled here, Ernest Maltravers, 1837; Zanoni, 1842; The Last 
of the Barons, 1843 ; The Caxtons, 1849 ; My Novel, 1853 ; A Strange Story, 1862 ; 
The Coming Race, -1^11 1 and Kenelm Chillingly, 1873. Towards the close of his 
life he resided at Torquay, where he died on the i8th of January 1873, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Bulwer-Lytton was a man of unbounded energy and 
versatility, who cultivated in public the languor of a dandy and the affectations of 
a fop to conceal the intensity with which he pursued his professional career. He 
lived with wasteful violence, and long before his death he suffered from a physical 
decay which his mental vigour belied. On other men of letters, such as Tennyson 
and Thackeray, his airs and graces, his schemes to " aristocratise the community," 
and the amazing oddities of his garb and speech, produced an effect that was almost 
maddening. 

From "Pelham." 

Well, gentle reader (I love, by-the-bye, as you already perceive, that old-fashioned 
courtesy of addressing you) — well, to finish this part of my life, which, as it treats rather 
of my attempts at reformation than my success in error, must begin to weary you ex- 
ceedingly, I acquired, more from my uncle's conversation than the books we read, a 
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Letter from Bulwer to Lady Blessington, 1833 (or 1834)1 



■8? 



SuRicicnl ncquainlance with the elemenls of knawled(;c i 
my Instructor. Anti I must say, in justification of my 
dcriv'cd one Ijenciii from them which has continued with ii 
a clear knowledfje of moral principle. Before that t;m< 
only led me into acts, which, I fear, must benevolent reade 
condemned ; my good feelings — for I was not naturally 1 
when present lemptition came into my way. I had no f 
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satisfy myself, and lo please 
ludies and my tutor, thiit 1 
to this hour — viz., I obtained 
the little ability 1 possessed 
thou hast already sufficiently 
d-never av.iiled me the least 
idc but passion ; no rule but 






loment. What else could have been the result of my education? 
was because I was never laught morality? Nothing, perhaps, is 

le. I own that the lessons of my uncle did not work miracles — 
that, living in the world. 1 have not separated myself from its errors and its follies: 
the vortex was too strong— the atmosphere too cont.'igioas ; but 1 have at least avoided 
the ctintes into which mj- tcLii|>cr would most likely have driven me. I ceased to look 
upon the worlil as a {;anic one was lo play fairly, if possible — but where a little 
cheating was readily allowed ; I no longer divorced ihe interests of other men 
frcmi my own : if I endeavoured to bliiid them, il was neither by unlawful means, 
nor for a purely selfish end : — if— bat come, }lenry I'elham, thou hast praised thyself 
enough for the present ; and, after all, thy future adventures will best tell if thou art 
rcully .-unended. 
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novL-ls (if Hkxjasiix Disr.\E[,i, loiij^ ;tftcr- j 
mi:ci more e,\tntv:igriiit and whiinsiujil than 



To early cotilemporan 
w.-irds Karl of Hecaconskhcld, see 
even those of Btilwer, Disraeli, 
too, hcloiij^cd to the j^reat com- 
pany of llie dandies — to tlie 
Hrutnmels and Laiiznns of litera- 
ture. His earlv mivels were 
baffliiijf niiscellan'ies of the wild- 
e;it and llie most foppisli foUy 
combined with rare political wit 
and a singular clairvoyance. A 
like inconsistency marked their 
style, which is now almost crazy 
in its incoherence, ajid now of a 
florid bnt restrained beauty to 
which Bulwer, with all his machi- 
nery of rhetoric, never attained. 
Contarini flemvig may be said to 
record a step towards the emanci- 
pation of Englisii romatice, in 
its extraordinary buoyancy of 
Byronic stimulus. But as a writer, 
Disraeli was at his best and stead- 
ilv improviiifj from Vcnetia to 

Tancred. In these novels he is less tawdry in his ornament, less gliitcring 
\\\ his affectation of V'oltairean epigram, less inflated atid impracticable 
than in his earlier, and certainly than in his two latest novels, those curious 
fruits of his old age. The dandy stvie, of which Barbey d'Aurevilly 
was the contemporary type in France, is best studied in England in 
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Disraeli, whose novels, though they no longer appeal to the masses, 
preserve better than Bulwer'y the attention of cultivated readers. In these 
Byronic novelists, who prsserved for their heroes "the dear corsair expres- 
sion, half sarage, half soft," love of the romance of pure adventure was 
handed down, across Dickens and Thackeray, and in an indirect w;iy Biihver 
and Disraeli are the progenitors of the Ouidas and Rider Haggards of a 
later ajie. 



Benjamin Disraeli 

and of his ivi.e 




iSSiX Earl of Beaconsfield, was the .son of Isaac 
Ikisovi. He was horn in London on the iist of 
Deccml>Lr 1804 The place of his birth is 
uncertain imoni; the iddresses diimtd tor it 
are 215 Lppcr btrctt Islinp,ton and 6 John 
Strttt Bedtord Row In ihi; his fuher m 
hLfited a f<muni. and iiio\ed nilo a lar^e 
housL in rioomsbur\ S [uare \t the same 
time the familj left tht Kwnh communion 
and on the 31st of JuU Disraeli was bapti/cd 
into the Ln^'hsh Lhureh. He was r^ent to a 
Unitarian school at Walthamstow, and in 1821 
he was articled to a solicitor in Old Je«r;. 
When it was stil! not decided what profession 
he should choose, he wrote Vivian Grey, 
1826, an absurd and daring novel, which pro- 
duced a et>nsiderable sensation. 1 )israeli now 
became the victim of a curious illness, a sort 
of vertigo, which made professional study 
impossiiilc to him. He retired to his f:itlier's 
country-house at Hradenham, in liuckiniriiam- 
sbirc, for sc\'eral years. Here lie wrote se\'eral 
of his best early works, J'opanilln, I.xi.m in 
Heaven, and I'he Young Diikf. As his health 
grew no better, foreign tra\el was reiom- 
mended, and in 1S28 he started for the 
Mediterranean, lingering long, and reacliing 
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House in Upper Street, Islmgtoo, the 
supposed Birthplace of Disraeli 
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■ ide open, shirt 
ronic fashion, elabo- 
waistcoat, from which issued 
i folds of frill, black hair ponia- 
person redolent witli perfume " — increased 
; read. Contarini Fleming was published in 
»832, Alroy in 1S33, and Tkf. RevoluttoHary £pic'\n 1834. Disraeli dazzled society with 
|m extraordinar)- mixture of ardour and calculated affectation. In 1837 he published 
Venelia and Henrietta Temple, and entered I'arliament. In 1838 he married a widow, 
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Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, who proved the most devoted of wives, and who died as Viscountess 
Beaconsfield in 1872. Disraeli, in spite of increasing political distractions, continued to 
write novels — Coningsby^ 1844; Sybil, J 845; and Tancred, 1847 — until he became leader 
of the Opposition in the House of Commons, and could spare no more leisure for this 
kind of work. He was silent as an imaginative writer for nearly a quarter of a century, 
climbing one by one to the pinnacle of political celebrity. In 1868 he became Prime 
Minister for a short time. In an interval of repose Disraeli turned to literature again, 
and published in 1870 the novel of Lothair, the most famous book of its year. 
He became Prime Minister for the second time in 1874, and enjoyed a lengthy 
period of power, in the course of which, in 1876, he was raised to the peerage as 
Earl of Beaconsfield. The Tories fell in 1880, and Lord Beaconsfield withdrew to 
his estate at Hughenden, where he took up an unfinished novel, Endymion, and 
immediately finished it. He now lived as a country gentleman, devoted to "his 
peacocks, his swans, his lake, and his chalk stream," though without definitely 
retiring from politics. He was disappointed, however, and his energy was failing. 
A severe chill, acting upon gout, was fatal to him, and he died on the 19th of April 
1881. He was offered a public funeral, but he had left instructions that he was 
to be buried beside his wife at Hughenden. Disraeli was a man of extraordinary 
physique, " lividly pale," with snaky clusters of jet-black hair, " eyes as black as 
Erebus, and the most mocking, lying-in-wait sort of expression conceivable." In 
wit, in clairvoyance, and in a sort of inspired impertinence, he was without an equal 
in his own gerieration. 

From " Tancred." 

The moon has sunk behind the Mount of Olives, and the stars in the darker sky shine 
doubly bright over the sacred city. The all-pervading stillness is broken by a breeze that 
seems to have travelled over the plain of Sharon from the sea. It wails among the tombs, 
and sighs among the cypress groves. The palm-tree trembles as it passes, as if it 
were a spirit of woe. Is it the breeze that has travelled over the plain of Sharon from 
the sea ? 

Or is it the haunting voice of prophets mourning over the city they could not save ? 
Their spirits surely would linger on the land where their Creator had deigned to dwell, and 
over whose impending fate Omnipotence had shed human tears. From this Mount I 
Who can but believe that, at the midnight hour, from the summit of the Ascension, the 
great departed of Israel assemble to gaze upon the battlements of their mystic city ? There 
might be counted heroes and sages, who need shrink from no rivalry with the brightest 
and the wisest of other lands ; but the lawgiver of the time of the Pharaohs, whose laws 
are still obeyed ; the monarch, whose reign has ceased for three thousand years, but whose 
wisdom is a proverb in all nations of the earth ; the teacher, whose doctrines have modelled 
civilised Europe ; the greatest of legislators, the greatest of administrators, and the greatest 
of reformers ; what race, extinct or living, can produce three such men as these ! 

The last light is extinguished in the village of Bethany. The wailing breeze has 
become a moaning wind ; a white film spreads over the purple sky ; the stars are veiled, 
the stars are hid ; all becomes as dark as the waters of Kedron and the valley of Jehosha- 
phat. The tower of David merges into obscurity ; no longer glitter the minarets of the 
mosque of Omar ; Bethesda's angelic waters, the gate of Stephen, the street of sacred 
sorrow, the hill of Salem, and the heights of Scopas can no longer be discerned. Alone in 
the increasing darkness, while the very line of the walls gradually eludes the eye, the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre is a beacon light. 

And why is the church of the Holy Sepulchre a beacon light ? Why, when it is already 
past the neon of darkness, when ever>^ soul slumbers in Jerusalem, and not a sound 
disturbs the deep repose, except the howl of the wild dog crj'ing to the wilder wind : why 
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is the cupola of the sanctuarj' illumined, though the hour has long since been numbered, 
when pilgrims there kneel and monks pray? 

An armed Turkish guard are bivouacked in the court of the church ; iviihin the church 
itself, two brethren of the convent of Terra Santa keep holy watch and ward ; "hilc, at 
the tomb beneath, there kneels a solitary youth, who prostrated himself at sunset, and who 
will there pass unmoved the whole of the sacred night. 

A very peculiar talent — in its fantastic nature, perhaps, more delicate 
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was that of Thomas Lovk Peacock, the 
learned friend and correspondent of 
Shelley. This interesting satirist dis- 
played a survival of the eighteenth- 
century temper in nineteenth-century 
forms, and thought of Voltaire wiien the 
rest of the world was thinking of Scott, 
whom Peacock considered "amusing 
only because he misrepresented every- 
thing." The new was singularly odious 
to him ; it was only in the old, the 
classical, the Attic, that he could take 
any pleasure. The poetry of Peacock, 
both serious and ludicrous, has a charm 
of extreme elegance ; but the qualities 
of his distinguished mind are liest ob- 
served in his curious satirical or gro- 
tesque romances, seven in number, of 
which Headlong Hall was the first, and 
Nightmare Abbey doubtless the most 
entertaining. His latest novel, Gryll 
Grange, appeared so late as i860, and 
Peacock outlived all his contemporaries, 
dying at a great age in 1866. He 
totally disregarded English traditions of 

romance-writing, and followed the eighteenth-century type of French conte. 

In his eccentric, discursive way, he is the most ingenious English writer 

of the age, and after almost passing into oblivion, he is once more liecoming 

a prominent favoriute with readers of fastidious taste. 

Thomas Love Peacock (1785-1866} was the only child of Samuel Peacock, 
a London merchant, and his wife, Sarah I^\-e. He was born at \\'eymouth on 
the i8th of October 1785, His father dying in 1788, the child was broufiht up at 
Chertsey by his grandfather and his mother. He was educated for a little while at 
■ % private school at Englefield, but attended no public school or university. With the 
consent of his mother, he educated himself, becoming one of the nrst classical scholars 
fef his time. In 1808 he was appointed secretary to Sir Home Popham, and in 
jSiz his friendship with Shelley began. He had already published several volumes 
of no importance; his real talent was now revealed to him, and he issued Headlong 
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Hall in 1816; this was followed by Melincourt in 181 7 and Nightmare Abbey 
in 1 81 8. In 18 19 Peacock secured a place in the East India House, and in 1823 
settled at Lower Halliford, which was his home for the remainder of his long 
life. He published the remarkable poem called RJiododaphne in 18 18, and other 
novels, Maid Marian^ 1822; The Misfortunes of Elphin^ 1829; Crochet Castle^ 
1831 ; and after thirty years* retirement, Gryil Grange in 1861. All the works 
here mentioned appeared in the first instance anonymously. Peacock died on the 
23rd of January 1866. 



From "Maid Marian." 

" The abbot, in his alb arrayed," stood at the altar in the abbey-chapel of Ruby gill, 
with all his plump, sleek, rosy friars, in goodly lines disposed, to solemnize the nuptials 
of the beautiful Matilda Fitzwater, daughter of the Baron of Arlingford, with the noble 
Robert Fitz-Ooth, Earl of Locksley and Huntingdon. The abbey of Rubygill stood 
in a picturesque valley, at a little distance from the western boundary of Sherwood 
Forest, in a spot which seemed adapted by nature to the retreat of monastic mortifica- 
tion, being on the banks of a fine trout-stream, and in the midst of woodland coverts, 
abounding with excellent game. The bride, with her father and attendant maidens, 
entered the chapel, but the earl had not arrived. The baron was amazed, and the 
bridemaidens were disconcerted. Matilda feared that some evil had befallen her lover, 
but felt no diminution of her confidence in his honour and love. Through the open 
gates of the chapel she looked down the narrow road that wound along the side of 
the hill ; and her ear was the first that heard the distant trampling of horses, and her 
eye was the first that caught the glitter of snowy plumes, and the light of polished 
spears. "It is strange," thought the baron, "that the earl should come in this martial 
array to his wedding"; but he had not long to meditate on the phenomenon, for the 
foaming steeds swept up to the gate like a whirlwind, and the earl, breathless with 
speed, and followed by a few of his yeomen, advanced to his smiling bride. It was 
then no time to ask questions, for the organ was in full peal, and the choristers were 
in full voice. 

The fourth decade of this century was, on the whole, a period of rest 
and exhaustion in the literature of this country. In poetry it was marked 
by the disappearance into silence of those who had done most to make 
the age what it was, a time of progress and revolt. The younger poets 
were dead, their elder brethren were beginning to pass away, and those 
who survived the longest, in particular Wordsworth and Landor, con- 
tinued to add to the bulk, but not signally to the value of their works. 
Yet Tennyson, little observed or praised, was now producing the most 
exquisite and the most brilliantly varied of his lyrics. Discouraged at his 
reception, he had published, when this chapter closes, nothing since i833. 
The solitary young poet who deserved to be mentioned in the same 
breath, Elizabeth Barrett, was famous before 1840, but not for those pieces 
of which her riper taste chiefly approved, or those for which posterity is 
still admiring her after sixty years. In this lull of the poetic world the 
voice of Robert Browning was yet unheard, though it had spoken out 
in Paracelsus and Strafford, But the sportive fancy of Thomas Hood, 
already nearing the close of his brief life, was highly appreciated, and 
Praed, though still uncollected, had left a splendid memory to his friends. 
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Where poets were so few, the pure tiilent of Hartley Colkkiugk, the 
greater S. T. Coleridge's eldest, unhappy son, may claim a word. A group 
of dramatist and lyrical writers, among whom BeddOes is by far the greatest, 
link the generation of Keats and Shelley with that of Tennyson and the 
Brownings ; but most of them are nebulous, and the most eminent mere 
asteroids in comparison with the planets which preceded and followed them, 

Thomas Hood (1799-1845) belonged to s 
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Farewell, Life : My senses swim 
And ihe world is Krowing dim ; 
ThronKintr shadows crowd ihe li^; 
Like ihe advent of the nijilii,— 
Colder, colder, coklLT still, 
Upivard steals a vapour chill— 
Stronj,' the earthy odour t;r""s— 
I smell the mould above the rose 

Welcome, Life I the Spirit strives 
Stren(;th returns, :tnd hope revive 
Cloudy fears and shapes foilorn 
Fly like shadows at the morn, — 
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0*er the earth there comes a bloom, 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 
Warm perfume for vapour cold — 
I smell the rose above the mould ! 
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Verses of Hood*t to Charles Dickens on his Departure for America 

At one time the claim of Joanna Baillie (1762-1851) to be included among 
the English poets was almost universally conceded. Her Plays on the Passions 
(179S-1812) were successful, both as books, and as acted by Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons. But neither these nor her once greatly praised ballads have retained 
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thuir cliurm. Hartley Coleridge {l^•.)(>-lF.^,^) «:is \W eldest son .if Samuel 
Taylor Culericige, and ivas horn at Clevedon in SiuuLTSft on the lytli of Septiimbur 
1796. He was brought up in tlie I-akcs among ilie i^Kat friends of his fattier, and 
early attracted tlie admiration of Wordsworth, Southuj-, Lamb, and l)c Qiiincey by !iis 
brilliant precocity. After going to 
school at Ambleside, lie pnH:eeded in 
1S15 to New Inn Hall, Oxford, after- 
wards joining Merlon College. In 1819 
he was dccted a fellon of Orn.1, but 
was dcpnied of his fellowship m the 
tolloving \ear under distressing < ir 
cumslancLS and spent some lears \Lr\ 
piinfull) in London In iS-ijhewis 
[icrsuadcd to rtlurn lo \mbleside ind 
for some \tari ht, liitd prtcanouslj b\ 
tLaehini, Durin,, 1 brief cxpericnee is 
reader to a pul)lishcr at I eeds Hartle\ 
Coleridj,e appeared as an author for 
the lirst and list time with his Ji 
^raphta h irealis and his Piems, liolh 
dittd iS)3 He liicd quiellj and 
metkh at firismere unld his death on 
the 6th ol T.inu.in 1S49. Wmthrop 
Mackworth Praed (1802-1839), a 
brilliant figure at Kton and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was the most 
graceful writer of society verses between 
Prior and Mr. Austin Dobson. The 
only important work he published in book-form 
I'raed's poems were first collected after his death, and in .\nierica, 
Lovell Beddoes (1803-1849) was the eldest son of ]lr. Thomas Beddoes, a famous 
])hysieian of IJristol, where the poet was born <m the lotb of July 1803 ; his mother 
was a sister of Maria Edgeworth. He was educated at Hath Grammar School and 
at the Charterhouse, and began to devote biniself to poetry at the age of fourteen. 
Jn 1S20 he proceeded to I'embroke College, Oxford, where in 1821 he published 
The Imprm-iMtoi-s. This was followed in iSaj by The B'idi's Tragedy. These 
are the only books of his which a])ijeared in Heddoe.s' lifelime. He took his degree 
in 1825, left Oxfonl, ■.xw.l determined lo devote himself to medicine. The greater 
part of the rest of his life- was spent in Germany in isolation from all his family 
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which Keats had recently left, and to the end of 




esting conjunct prodin 



particularly 



.1 boabt of having 
that great niaji. 
Home early drifted upon a life of rest- 
less and prolonged adventure. He volun- 
teered as a midshipman in the war of 
Mexican independence, and fought in 1839 
against Spain. He afterwards wandered 
long in the United States and in Canada; 
and after he liad e u d Lond n 

and adopted the ; f o f le 
the gold cra/e ol. i 85 2 

Australia. His e I publ a f 

value was the ron an da of C o 
de Medici in 1837 H \ of Or 
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a fardiing, and ach e cd Je n o j 
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n the letters published in 1876. Home 



died at Mai^ate, from the result of an accident, on the 13th of March 1884. 
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,vith the loitering rills. 



When we were i 
The need of hur 
Our love was nature ; and the peace that floated 
On the while mist, and dwelt upon the hills, 
To sweet accord subdued our wayward wills ; 
One soul was ours, one mind, one heart devoted, 
That, wisely doating, ask'd not why it floated, 
And ours the unknown joy, which knowing kills. 
But now I find, how dear thou wert to me ; 
That man is more than half of nature's treasure, 
Of that fair Beauty which no eye can see. 
Of that sweet music which no ear can measure ; 
And now the streams may sing for others' pleasun 
The hills sleep on in their eternity. 



Song from the Fragmknt of "Torrismoxd" 

How many times do I love thcc, dear ? 

Tell me how many thoughts there be 

In the atmosphere 

Ofanew-rall'nyear, 

Whose white and sable hours appear 

The latest flake of Eternity :— 
So many times do I love thee, dear. 
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Hoiv many times do 1 love, a{;:iin? 

Tell me liovv many hc^ids iherc are 

In a silver chi.in 

Of evening rain 

Unravelled from [he tiuublin),' tnain 

And ihreadiny tlie c 
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At length, when niyhl came folding roimd the scene, 

And g.ilden lij^hts grew red ;mcl terrible. 

Flashed torch and spear, while reed-pipes deeper blew 

Sonorous dirges and melodious storm, 

And timbrels groaned and janijled to the tones 

Of liigh-sustaining horns, — then, round the blaze. 

Their shadows brandishing afar and athwart 

Over the level space and up ihe hills, 

Six Giants held portentous dance, nor ceased 

Till one by one in bare Hacclianle arms, 

liriniful of neclar, helplessly they rolled 

IJeep down oblivion. Sleep absorbed llieir souls. 

[n prose more vij^oixjus iiifliLt;nces werts itt work. In 1825 Macaulay 
markc'ci an epoch in criticism by 
coulribuliiig to the Edinburgh Reviem 
his elabor;ite article 011 Milton, the 
e irlic-st e.vample in English of the 
modern i-Vv/nt-jOrmonograpli in minia- 
ture, which has since become so 
popular a province of letters. When 
onr period closes, Macaulay is a 
Cabinet minister. His career as an 
essayist was mainly prior to 1840, at 
which date he had siiown liimself 
neither ballad- writer nor historian. 
In his famous reviews he created 
a species of literature, partly bio- 
,!;raphical, partly critical, which had 
an unrivalled effect in raising the 
average of cultivation. Conniless 
readers found in the pages of Macau- 
lay's Essays their earliest stimulus to 
independent thought and the humane 
study of letters. Carlyle, Hve years 
the senior of Macaulay, had been Hartley Coleridge 

much slower in reaching the great Afl,:r,i j-orir,ui ir, iheposnt^^hmo/ limeu Ha.iiry 
mass of the public. His graceful Life c/.ri./^, F.sq. 

of Scliiller (1835) having failed to achieve a world-wide sensation, Carlyle 
deli'ierately and most successfully set himself to insist upon attention by 
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adopting a style of extreme eccentricity, full of Germanisms, violently abrupt 
and tortuously parenthetical, a lingo which had to be learned like a foreign 
language. In the reception ultimately given to Sartor Resartus (1834) he 
was assured of the success of his stratagem, and he continued, to his 
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Sonnet by Hartley Coleridge to Tennyson 

eminent advantage, to write, not in English, but in Carlylese for the re- 
mainder of his life. 

The names crowd upon us as we endeavour to distinguish what litera- 
ture was when Queen Victoria ascended the throne. Marryat was at the 
climax of his rapidly won nautical fame ; the cavaliers of G. P. R. James 
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riding down innumerable lonely roads ; the first Lord Lyttonwasin the midst 
of the series of his elaborately heroical romances, not cast in gold, perhaps, 
but richly parcel-gilt ; Disraeli had just culminated in Henrietta Temple. 
Such were the forces which up to 1840 were the most active in purely 
popular literature. None of them, perhaps, was of the highest order either 
in imagination or in style, but each in his own way was repeating and 
emphasising the lesson of the romantic revolution of 1798. 
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»n<hil:.lions. X.nvlierc is It moro difiiciilt to know whom to mention and 
whom to omit. 

In poetry, ;i body of writiiijj which had been kept back by the persistent 
pubUc neglect of its immediate inspirers, Shelley and Keats, took advantage 
of the growing fame of these authors to insist on recognition for itself. 
Hence, altiiough Alfred Tennyson had been a published auliior since 1826, 
tiie real date of his efflorescence as a great, indisputable power in poetry 
is 1842; Elizabeth Barrett, whose lirst volume appeared in 1825, does not 
make her definite mark until 1X44 ; and Robert Browning, whose Pauline 
is of 1833, begins to find readers and a discreet recognition in 1846, at the 
close of the series of \\\% Rdls and Pomegranates. These three writers, then, 
formed a group which it is convenient to consider together : greatly dis- 
similar in detail, they possessed distinctive qualities in common ; we may 
regard them as we do Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, or Byron, 
Shelley, and Keat-i. The vogue, however, of this latest cluster of poets 
was destuied to develop more slowly, perhaps, but much more steadily 
<jnd for a longer period than that of any previous trio. After fifty years 
of production and increasing popularity two of them were still amongst us, in 
the enjoyment of an almost unparalleled celebrity. It is important, so far 
as possible, to clear away from our minds the impression which half a 
century of glory has produced, and to see how these poets struck their first 
candid admirers in the forties. 

In the first place, it is obvious that their unquestionable merits were Tetmysn 
dimmed by what were taken to be serious defects of style. Oddly enough, 
it was Alfked Tennyson who was 
particularly assailed for faults which 
we now cheerfully admit in Miss 
Barrett, who to her own contempo- 
raries seemed the most normal of 
the three. That Keats was "mis- 
directed" and "unripe" had been 
an unchallenged axiom of the critical 
faculty ; but here were three young 
writers who were calmly accepting 
the formulas of Keats and of "his 
deplorable friend Mr. Shelley," and 
throwing contempt on those so 
authoritatively laid down by the 
Ediulmrffh Rci'iew. Tennyson was 
accused of triviality, affectation, and 
quaintness. But his two volumes of 

1842 were published at a moment Fn>mai\-riniiihyii.,mu,!i.,2ure,ue,i%i9 

when public taste was undergoing 

a radical change. The namby-pamby of the thirties was disgusting the 
younger men, and the new burden imposed by the Quarterlies was being 
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tossed from impatient slioulders. When R. H. Home, in 1844, called upon 
Englishmen to set aside "the thin gruel of Kirke White" and put to' their 
lips "the pure Greek wine of Keats," he not only expressed a daring con- 
viction to which many timider spirits responded, but he enunciated a critical 
opinion which the discussions of fifty years have not superseded. 

What such candid spirits delighted in in the Tennyson of 1842 was the 
sensuous comprehensiveness of his verse. He seemed tn sum up, in a com- 
ic .Ivle to which he y.Milu.ilIx -;ivc ,1 lu.i-ic peculiarly h\> own, the 




Somersbj Rectory, the Birthplace of Tennyson 

finest qualities of the school that had preceded him. He studied natural 
phenomena as closely as Wordsworth had, his melodies were ahiiost as 
liquid and aerial as those of Coleridge, he could tell a story as well as 
Campbell, his songs were as pure and ecstatic as Shelley's, and for depth 
and splendour of colour Keats hardly surpassed him. As soon, therefore, 
as the general public came to recognise him, he enchanted it. To an 
enthusiastic listener the verse of Tennyson presently appeared to sum up 
every fascinating pleasure which poetry was competent to offer, or if 
anything was absent, it was supposed to be the vigour of Byron or the 
manly freshness of Scott. To the elements he collected from his pre- 
decessors he added a sense of decorative beauty, faintly archaic and 
Italian, an unprecedented refinement and high finish in the execution of 
verse, and a philosophical sympathy with the broad outlines of such 
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socuil and religious prohleiiis as wcil- engaging the best minds of ihe 
age. Tiiose who approached the poetry of Tennyson, then, were flattered by 
its polished and distinguished beauty, which added to tJieir own self-respect, 
and were repelled by none of those austerities and violences which had 
estranged the early readers of Wordsworth and Shelley. 

Alfred Tennyson, the first Lord Tennyson (1809-1892), was the fourth of the 
twelve children of the Rev. George Tennyson and his wife, Elizabeth Fytche. He 
was liorn in the rectory uf Somers- 
iiy, in I.inctiJiishirc, on the 6th of 
August 1S09. In 1S15 he was sent 
to the l^iuth grammar school, and 
five ytidm lat;;r returned home lo be 
prq>areil for eoliege by his father. 
He began to write verses, copiously, 
when he was twelve, in company 
with his elder Ijrotliers, Frederick 
(1807-1S9S) and Charles (iSoS-iSrg). 
The three combined in a volume, 
which was nevertheless called Poems by 
Tmi Brothers, in 1S27. In February 
of the next year Charles and Alfred 
proceeded to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where Tennyson soon became Somersb; Church 
the centre of a brilliant group of 

friends. In 1829 he gained the Chancellor's Medal for his poem called Timbucloo, 
and in 1830 appeared liis Poems chiefly Lyrml. Among bis leading friends at 
Cambridge were 'J'rench, Monckton Milnes, Spetlding, Thompson, KitzGeruld, and 
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the I'vrences, hut 




Clevedon Church 



gaged to the po 
world in llie 111. 



itig ^ilmmlanily ai 

friendship of ' Hallam, who was til 
e result of these m<inths was given to ihe 
,^3, a book which, in spite of the trans- 
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cendent btauty of Its contLints, met wiLh a ri^ceplion from the critics wliich grfatly 
depressed and angered the poet. In the subsequent autumn (September 15, 1S33), 
Arthur Hallam died very suddenly in a hotel in Vienna. Tennyson's nerics were 
violently shaken, and after this event his health "became variable und bis spirits 
indifferent." Until after the burial of flallam at Clevedon in January 1834 he 
wrote nothing; but as his mind grew calmer, he began the Idylls of the King and 
In Memoriam, and once more spent the quiet years in his Lincolnshire village in a 
uniform devoiion of his whole soul to the art of poetry. When the Tennyscms were 
at length obliged to leave Soniersbj', thi/y 
moved to High Beech, in Epjiing Forc^st ; 
the poet was now attached and " quasi- 
betrothed" to Emily Sellwood. In 1840 
the family moved to Tunbridge Wells, and 
in 1841 to Boxley, near Maidstone. It 
was now nearly ten years since Tennyson, 
greatly discouraged, had broken silence with 
the public, but in 1842 he consented, after 
much debate, to publish, in two volunifs, 
his Poems, new and old. In this collection 
appeared for the first lime tlie modern 
narratives, mostly in blank verse, which he 
then called "Idylls," such as "The Gar- 
dener's Daughter," and '' Dora," as well as 
lyrical and epical studies of a graver kintl, 
such as " Locksley Hal!," " Morte d'Arthur," 
and " CEnone." The book made an instant 
sensation, and it is from 1 842 that the 
universal fame of Tennyson must lie dated. 
Unfortunately, he needed encouraj,'enicnt, 
for a speculator had tempted him to sell his 
little estate, and to invest all his projierty 
" Patent Decorative Carving Company." 
In a few months the scheme collapsed 
and Tennyson was left penniless. The loss affected him so severely that his 
life was despaired of, and he had to be placed in the charge of a hydrojiathic 
physician at Cheltenham, where his peace of mind very gradually returned. In 
1845 he was raised from the most grinding poverty by a pension of £,200 bestowed 
by Sir Robert Peel. He n'as ner\'Ously prostrated again in 1847, and undcnvent 
treatment at Presibury, About this time The Princess was published, and pleased 
a wide circle of readers. Tennyson's home was ifow at Cheltenham. In 1850 In 
Memoriam, on which he had been engaged for many years, was published anonymously, 
and in June of the same year he married Emily Sellwood at Shiplake. This was a 
most fortunate union; as Tennyson said long afterwards, "The peace of Cod came 
into my life before the altar when I wedded her." Before the year was out he had 
succeeded Wordsworth as Poet laureate. The Tennysons settled at Warninglid, on 
the South Downs, and then at Twickenham. In 1851 they made the tour in Italy, 
many incidents of which are recorded in "The Daisy," The Ode on the Death of the 
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1 November 1852, and a year later Tennyson 
igford, in the Isle of Wiyhl, which he made his 




preiKinng , 



Shiplake Rectory 



Duke of IVdlingloii was ijuhli.shct 

bouglU till; house and farm of Fa 

home. In 1854 he pul> 

lished 2'he Charge of the 

Light Brigade, and in July 

1855 an important volume, 

Maud, containing, beside 

siiiiie pieces already men- 
tioned, "The Brook," and 

"Will." There was now 

a sharp reaction against 

his pojiularity, and the re- 
ception of this admirable 

book was in part very 

severe ; Tennyson, alwa)'s 

unduly sensitive, was much 

wounde(L He with d re v.- 

among his ilexes at Farring- 

ford, and for some years 

little was heard of him. 

In 1S59 be reappeared 

with the first series of the 

Jdyi/s of the King, which achie^'ed a popular success far exceeding anything experienced 

by Tennyson before, or by any other poet of his time. It was not generally guessed 

that these first four idylls ("Knid," "^"ivien," "Elaine," and "Guinevere") were 

fra-nients of an epic 011 the I'all of the Table Round, which Tennyson wa-s 
his attention t() another branch of the 
same mystical theme, the 
siory of the Holy Grail. In 
1S62 he was presented to 
(Jueen "N'ictoria, whose con- 
slant favour he thencefor- 
ward enjoyed ; on the ilealh 
of I'rinee Albert, he dedi- 
cated the next edition of the 
Idylls of the King lo his 
memory, "since he held tliem 
dear." 'in 1S64 'IVnnyson puli- 
lished a volume of domestic 
and modem pieces, under the 
general litleof^Hi'M-4rd'c«,6-<-. 
In this appeared " Aylmer's 
Field," and "The Northern 
I'armer." The years slipped 
by with scarcely any incidents 
except the poet's occasional 
(ibje<t of extreme curiosity, and 
sly intruded upon by unblushing 
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summer journeys on the Continent, 
his privacy at Farringford was more ; 
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tourists. Perhaps he exaggerated this nuisancej which however became in tlie process 
of time absolutely intolerable to him. He determined to go where he coultl not easily 
be found, and in 1S67 he bought some land on Ulackdown, near Haslemcre, where he 
built a house called Aldworih, Several of his smaller works appeared alx)ut this time, 
The Window^ in 1867, Lucretius, in 186S, and The Holy Grail, in 1S69. Tliese were 
followed by Gareth and Lynette and The Last Tonrnamtnt in 1872, and he sup|)Osed 

the Idylh of the King to l>e 




mplet 



now turned 
a branch 
of literature which had always 
attracted him, but which he 
had never before seriously 
attempted— tlie drama. His 
idea was to illustrate the 
" Making of England " by a 
series of great historical 
tragedies. The critics and 
the i>ublic were opposed to 
Tennyson's dramatic exjieri- 
ments, but he pursued them 
with a pertinacity which was 
really extraordinary. Queen 
Mary, the earliest, in 1875, 
was followed by Narold 
in 1876. In 1879 he re- 
printed a very early sii])- 
pressed poem, The Lover's 
Tale, and priMluced a third 
play. The Falcon. An im- 
portant volume of Ballads, 
including the incom[xirable 
"Rizpah," appeared in iSSo. 
This was followed by two more dramas, The Cup, in 18S1, and The L'romise 
of May, in 1882. In the autumn of 1883 Tennyson went with Gladstone 
to Copenhagen, and was entertained by the King of Denmark. In 1884 
he accepted a peerage, and published the only play of his which has succeeded 
on the stage, Beciet, Tiresias and other Pofms, 1885 (in which ," ISalin and 
Balan" completed the Idylls of the King): I ocksley Hall Sixty Years After, 
1886 ; Demcter and other Poems, 1889 ; his seventh play. The Foresters, 1892 ; and 
the posthumous Death of CEnone, 1892, were Tennyson's latest contributions 
to poetry. His health had recovered, and he entered with a marvellous elasti- 
body into old age. His bodily powers failed at last, in his 
: Aldworth. on the night of the 6th of 



Lord Tenny5Ji 



From a 



eighty-fourth year, and he passed ; 



li. 



L 



October 1892. Si:4 days later !io 
Tennyson n:ia a man of unusually 
tall staiurL- and imworful phj-s;i[iie, 
althouijh iialile to suffer from nur- 
vous fiirnis of indispo.sition. He 



Westminster Abbey. 



. de: 



rilied 



•"Ikgt 



".si\ fftt high, briiad-chesied, stronj;- 
limbed, his face Shukesiiearian, wiili 
deep eyelids, Ills foreliead ample, 
crira-ned willi dark, w.ivy hair, liis 
hand the admiraiion of sculptors.' 
He was extremely shorl-sigluud, yel 
so keenly observant that he once 
saw the moonlight relk-cted in a 
nightingale's eye, ;is she sat singing 
ill the hedgerow. Carh'le descrili^d 
'J'cnnyson as "a fine, large-fea 
turecl, dim - eyed, bron/e -eoioiired. 
shaggy - headed man, most restful, 
brotherly, solid-hearied." His voice 
was "musical, metallic, fit for loud 
laughter and piercing wail, and all that inay 




Aldworth, Surrey 
; between." 



From "The I.otos-Katkk.'^." 

The Lotos blooms below the barren peak : 

The Lotos blows by every winding creek : 

All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone ; 

Thro' tvf.Ty hollow cave anti alley lone 

Round and round the spicy downs the yellow Loius-dust is blown. 

We have had cnouj;h of action, and of motion we, 

Roll'd 10 starljoard, roll'd 10 larljoard, when (he siirt;e was seelliinn free, 

Where the wallowinj; monster spouted his fo;im-foim tains in the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an cinial mind. 

In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 

On the hills like Cpods together, careless of nirinkind. 

For they lie lieside their nectar, and the lK)tls are hurl'd 

Far Irelow ihem in the valleys, and the clouds are lijjhtly curl'd 

Roimd their (foldcn houses, girdled «iih the Kleaminj,' world ; 

Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 

might and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and fiery sands, 

Clanfjing fi^hls, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and praying hands. 

But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful song 

Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of «rong, 

Like a tale of little meaning tho' the words are strong ; 

Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil. 

Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 

-Storing yearly little dues of wheat and wine and oil ; 
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Till they perish and they suffer — some, 'tis whispered — down in hell 
Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys dwell, 
Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 
Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar ; 
Oh rest ye, brother xnariners, we will not wander more. 

From "Morte d'Arihur." 

And slowly answer'd Arthur from the barge : 
" The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself : what comfort is in me ? 
I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within himself make pure ! but thou, 
If thou shouldst never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend r 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seest — if indeed I go — 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island-valley of Avilion ; 
Where falls not hail, or rain or any snow. 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadow'd, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown'd with summer sea. 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound" 

« 

From "The Dalsy." 

Remember how we came at last 
To Como ; shower and storm and blast 
Had blown the lake beyond his limit. 
And all was flooded ; and how we past 

From Como, when the light was gray, 
And in my head, for half the day, 

The rich Virgilian rustic measure 
Of Lari Maxume, all the way. 

Like ballad-burthen music, kept. 
As on The Lariano crept 

To that fair port below the castle 
Of Queen Theodolind, where we slept ; 

Or hardly slept, but watch'd awake 
A cypress in the moonlight shake. 

The moonlight touching o'er a terrace 
One tall Agav^ above the lake. 
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jHUnfaiflht. '^"n"^ 
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MS. of the " Throstle," entirely in Tennyson's handwriting; 

To Edward Lear, on his Travels in Greece. 

Illyrian woodlands, echoing falls 
Of water, sheets of summer glass, 
The long divine Peneian pass, 

The vast Akrokeraunian walls, 

Tomohrit, Athos, all things fair, 
With such a pencil, such a pen, 
Vou shadow forth to distant men, 

I read and felt that I was there : 

VOL. IV. 
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And trust me while I turn'd the page, 
And track'd you still on classic ground, 
I grew in gladness till I found 

My spirits in the golden age. 

* For me the torrent ever pour'd 

And glisten'd — here and there alone 
The broad-limb'd Gods at random thrown 
By fountain-urns ; — and Naiads oar'd 

A glimmering shoulder under gloom 
Of cavern pillars ; on the swell 
The silver lily heaved and fell ; 

And many a slope was rich in bloom 

From him, that on the mountain lea 
By dancing rivulets fed his flocks, 
To him who sat upon the rocks, 

And fluted to the morning sea. 



Will. 

O well for him whose will is strong ! 

He suffers, but he will not suffer long ; 

He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong : 

For him nor moves the loud world's random mock, 

Nor all Calamity's hugest waves confound, 

Who seems a promontory ot rock, 

That, compass'd round with turbulent sound. 

In middle ocean meets the surging shock, 

Tempest-buffeted, citadel crown'd. 

But ill for him who, bettering not with time, 

Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 

And ever weaker grows thro' acted crime, 

Or seeming-genial venial fault, 

Recurring and suggesting still ! 

He seems as one whose footsteps halt. 

Toiling in immeasurable sand, 

And o'er a weary sultry land. 

Far beneath a blazing vault. 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill. 

The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 

From "Maud." 

Is that enchanted moan only the swell 
Of the long waves that roll in yonder bay ? 
And hark the clock within, the silver knell 
Of twelve sweet hours that past in bridal white. 
And died to live, long as my pulses play ; 
But now by this my love has closed her sight 
And given false death her hand, and stol'n away 
To dreamful wastes where footless fancies dwell 
Among the fragments of the golden day. 
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May nothing there her maiden grace affright ! 

Dear heart, I feel with thee the drowsy spell. 

My bride to be, my evermore deHght, 

My own heart's heart, my ownest own, farewell ; 

It is but for a little space I go, 

And ye meanwhile far over moor and fell 

Beat to the noiseless music of the night ! 

Has our whole earth gone nearer to the glow 

Of your soft splendours that you look so bright? 

/ have climb'd nearer out of lonely Hell. 

Beat, happy stars, timing with things below. 

Beat with my heart more blest than heart can tell. 

Blest, but for some dark undercurrent woe 

That seems to draw — but it shall not be so : 

Let all be well, be well. 

From "In Memoriam." 

When on my bed the moonlight falls, 

I know that in thy place of rest 

By that broad water of the west, 
There comes a glory on the walls : 

Thy marble bright in dark appears. 

As slowly steals a silver flame 

Along the letters of thy name. 
And o'er the number of thy years. 

The mystic glory swims away ; 

From off my bed the moonlight dies ; 

And closing eaves of wearied eyes 
I sleep till dusk is dipt in gray : 

And then I know the mist is drawn 

A lucid veil from coast to coast, 

And in the dark church like a ghost 
Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn. 

I 

St. Agnes' Eve. 

Deep on the convent roof the snows 

Are sparkling to the moon : 
My breath to heaven like vapour goes : 

May my soul follow soon ! 
The shadows of the convent-towers 

Slant down the snowy sward, 
Still creeping with the creeping hours 

That lead me to my Lord : 
Make Thou my spirit pure and clear 

As are the frosty skies. 
Or this first snowdrop of the year 

That in my bosom lies. 

As these white robes are soil'd and dark, 

To yonder shining ground : 
As this pale taper's earthly spark, 

To yonder argent round ; 
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So shows my soul before the Lamb, 

My spirit before Thee ; 
So in mine earthly house I am. 

To that I hope to be. 
Break up the hea\ens, O Lord 1 and far, 

Thro' all yon stariighi keen, 
Draw me, Thy bride, a glittering star, 

In raiment white and dean. 

He lifts me to ihe golden doors ; 

The flashes come and go ; 
All heaven bursts her starry floors. 

And strows her lights below. 
And deepens on and up 1 the gates 

Roll back, and far within 
For me the Heavenly ISridegroom waits, 

To make me pure of sin. 
The sabbaths of Eternity, 

One sabbath deep and wide — ■ 
A light upon the shining sea — 

The Bridegroom with his bride 1 

/^ABETH Barrett, also, pleased a wide and influential circle. AitliotiyJi 

her work was less pine 
than Tennyson's, and has 
proved to he less pereniiia!, 
there were m:iny readers 
of deliberate jiidginent who 
preferred it to his. Tiieir 
nerves were pleasnrably ex- 
cited by the choral tnmnlt 
of Miss Barrett's verse, by 
lier generons and hinnane 
enthusiasm, and by the 
spontaneous inipnlsiveness 
of her emotion. They 
easily forgave the slipsliod 
execution, the hysterical 
violence, the Pythian 
vagueness and the Py- 
thian shriek. More critical 
readers were astonished 
that one who approached 
t'le composition of poetry 
with an almost religious 
sense of responsibility, 
whose whole life was dedi- 
cated to the highest aims 
of verse, who sttidied with 
eclectic passion the first classics of every age, should miss the initial charm, 
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and should, fresh from Sophocles and Dante, convey her tliouglits in u 
stream which was seldom translucent and never calm. In some of her lyrics, 
however, and more rarely in her sonnets, sJie rose to heights of passionate 
humanity which place her only just below the great poets of her country. 

About the year 1850, when, as Mrs. Browning, she was writinj^ at her 
best, all but a few were to be excused if they considered her the typical 
vales, the inspired poet of 
human suffering and human 
aspiration. But her art, 
from this point onward, 
declined, and much of her 
late work was formless, 
spasmodic, singularly tune- 
less and harsh, nor is :t 
probable tliaf what seemed 
her premature death, in 
1861, was a serious depriva- 
tion to English literature. 
Mrs. Browning, with great 
afflatus and vigour, con- 
siderable beauty of diction, 
and not a little capacity of 
tender felicity of fanciful 
thought, had the radical 
fault of mistaking convul- 
sion for strength, aiul 
believing that sublimity 
involved a disordered and 
fitful frenzy. She was in- 
jured by the humanitarian 
sentimentality which was 
just coming into vogue, 

and by a misconception of the uses of language somewhat analogous 
to that to which Carlyle had resigned himself. She suffered from contortions 
produced by the fumes of what she oddly called 




Miss Mitford 

Ihe lWi,\,;i ty J..li,t Luca. 



n .ind hoar ; ■ 



and if "the art of poetry Jiad been a less 
had taken it more quietly, she might hav 
own superb ambition. 

Elizabeth Barrett Barrett(iSo6-i86i), .ifiLTv 
was ihe eldest of the eleven .-hildrcn of Kdwaril Mo 
Clarke, Ids wife; she was linrn at Co^hov Hall, ih^ 1 



earnest object to" her, if she 
done greater justice to her 



irds Mrs. Robert Browning, 

ilton-liarrelt and Ntary Graliani- 
'^ideiiee of her father's broth, r, 
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lovers determined on a sci Tft marriage. On Stjptfnibtr i , 
slipped unpertdved from the liousi:, and was inarritd [i> ]>rt 
Church; slie returned to her home, hut on the 191I1 of the m 
crossed over lo Paris with Iter hi:sband. Tliis action, aa f.ir 
termed, was long blamed as clandestine ; but the exact I'ails h 
made known in detail, and tliey prove that he acted throughi 
to the principles of honour, delicacy, and good sense. For 
l-;]izabelli Harrett, a woman in her furty-first year, was kept in 
tyranny of her father, and the only way in which her happines; 
to carry her off, like a captive maiden from an ogre's castle, 
forgave her, and 10 his last liiiur ref.ised to relent ; it is difficuh 
iwrfecljy sane, for 
he behaved in 
artly the same 



2'5 

;, 1846, Miss ];arrclt 
■wning in MarylclHine 
unth she escaped, and 
IS lirowning was i-on- 
ive lately {l8<;9] been 
Jut in strict adhesion 
ill practical purposes, 
Jurance by the odious 
; could be secured was 
The old man never 
f.believe thathe was 



to 

his daughter 



other 



Mrs. Jameson 

" married under cir- 

to render imprud- 
ence the height of 
Iiriideuce," |M»sscd on 
from I'aris to Italy, 
not uithout great 
anxiety as to Eliza- 
beth's health. Dut in 
happ 



s diis rev 



ived 




They setiicd i 



where, early in the 
year 1847, Mrs. lirow 
tt'hich she bad writie 
second edition of hi 
Urnwnings lived at Florence, 
only child was bom in March 



; ofMes> 



Italy she \ 
love for bi 



showed to her busbai 1 

iring thur enpigLnient; in \V,y> \\\& 

'oems. 1 or the ^.rc iter part of the 

the P-ila//> (luidi, and here her 
S49. On the whole, althoui;b thesi 



.Sonnets from the Portuguese," 
of her life, the 



ye.' 



the t 
be n 



lies of r 
with ii 



ever strong:. 
.IS hand was 
J two per 
the who! 



Her 



bnmglit her happiness and comparative health, 
only c<iualled l>y his al«orbing devotion for her. and 
ons more extjuisilely attached to one another are lo 
: historv of literature. When Wordsworth died, Mrs. 



realeship, before i 
i:s, and they tincti 



lirowning was mentioned for the I, a 

now greatly interested in Italian politics, and they tinctured her next publi 
poem of Ctisa Guidi Windrnvs, 1S51. So far was the hejilih of Kl'z:d:eih i 
recovered, that the couple were able to lake a lengthy tour in r.urope, evei 
Ixjndon. The last ten years of the life of Eli;',ibelh Browning were nol 
she was more and more absorbed in literature and Italian politics, mid in c 






lentful ; 
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ence with a wide circle of friends. She published Aurora Leigh in the winter of 1856, 
2xA Poems before Congress in i860. Her Last Poems^ posthumously published in 1862, 
contained some of the most admirable of her later lyrics, and among others, " What was 
he doing, the great God Pan?" In the summer of 1861 she was conscious of increas- 
ing weakness, but her actual death, on the 29th of June, at Casa Guidi and in the 




/ 
Missuitiog • great man most 

If tach should speak of his own t 
Nor will he act, on her side, 

From motives haser, indeed, 
Than % mui of a nohle pride 

/Oan avow for hifoself at need ; 
Vm wti , for lucre or laurels, 
^Or custom, suppeBing if rife, ^ktUsiif^ dtrtJgL iu 
jj^ Adapt the smaller morals "^ 

To measure the larger life. 
^le^ I IM, though the merchants persuade, 
• / And the soldiers are eager for strife^ 
^*w n^ m^ h e fin t y 8 country in quarreb 
Only to find her in trade, — 
(fymtitMii^t stilUnnwfii her such liondr (J/uJL st0^U omUs^ 

I ftMo/^nM As Mi to flinch for her sake 
6JiM «*Iy/^ Whnu ninnh«>a yut/ service upon hej^ ^ ^ 

Found heavy to undertake/ fi 

And scarcely like to be paid : 
BeUfving a nation may act 
Unselfishly— hasiihiag a lance sluCtAi^^ 
(As the least of her sons may, in fact) 
And not for a cause of finanoe4- /T) 
Emperor 
Evermore. 
A page from ** Poems before Congress," 1860, with MS. corrections by Mrs. Browning 

arms of her husband, came almost as a surprise. She lies buried at Florence, in 
a sarcophagus designed by Leighton, "a Lyric Love, half angel and half bird." This 
famous expression of her husband's refers to the extreme fragility of her form ; she 
was a tiny woman, with a head large in proportion to her body ; her copious 
" blue-black " ringlets fell so as half to conceal the mobile and interesting rather than 
actually beautiful features, which quivered with sensibility and intelligence. No other 
woman in England has devoted her life so completely to the cultivation of imaginative 
literature as did Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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From " Cowper's Grave." 

It IS a place where poets crowned may feel the heart's decaying, — 
It is a place where happy saints may weep amid their praying : 
Yet let the grief and humbleness, as low as silence, languish ! 
Earth surely now may give her calm to whom she gave her anguish. 

O poets ! from a maniac's tongue was poured the deathless singing I 
O Christians ! at your cross of hope a hopeless hand was clinging 1 
O men ! this man, in brotherhood, your weary paths beguiling, 
Groaned inly while he taught you peace, and died while ye were smiling ! 

And now, what time ye all may read through dimming tears his story, 
How discord on the music fell, and darkness on the glory ; 
And how, when, one by one, sweet sounds and wandering lights departed. 
He wore no less a loving face because so broken-hearted : 

He shall be strong to sanctify the poet's high vocation. 

And bow the meekest Christian down in meeker adoration : 

Nor ever shall he be, in praise, by wise or good forsaken ; 

Named softly, as the household name of one whom God hath taken. 

With quiet sadness and no gloom, I learn to think upon him, 
With meekness, that is gratefulness to God whose heaven hath won him— 
W^ho suffered once the madness-cloud, to His own love to blind him ; 
But gently led the blind along where breath and bird could find him ; 

And wrought within his shattered brain such quick poetic senses, 
As hills have language for, and stars, harmonious influences ! 
The pulse of dew upon the grass, kept his within its number ; 
And silent shadows from the trees refreshed him like a slumber. 

Wild timid hares were drawn from woods to share his home-caresses, 
Uplooking to his human eyes with sylvan tendernesses : 
The very world, by God's constraint, from falsehood's ways removing, 
Its women and its men became, beside him, true and loving. 

But while in blindness he remained unconscious of the guiding. 
And things provided came without the sweet sense of providing, 
He testified this solemn truth, though frenzy desolated — 
Nor man, nor nature satisfy, whom only God created ! 

From "The Dead Pan." 

Gods of Hellas, gods of Hellas, 
Can ye listen in your silence ? 
Can your mystic voices tell us 
Where ye hide ? In floating islands, 
With a wind that evermore 
Keeps you out of sight of shore ? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

In what revels are ye sunken 

In old Ethiopia.-* 

Have the pygmies made you drunken. 

Bathing in mandragora 

Your divine pale lips that shiver 

Like the lotus in the river ? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 
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Do ye sit there still in slumber. 
In gigantic Alpine rows ? 
The black poppies out of number 
Nodding, dripping from your brows 
To the red lees of your wine,— 
And so kept alive and fine ? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Or lie crushed your stagnant corses 
Where the silver spheres roll on. 
Stung to life by centric forces 
Thrown like rays out from the sun ? — 
While the smoke of your old altars 
Is the shroud that round you welters ? 

Great Pan is dead. 

''Gods of Hellas, gods of Hellas," 
Said the old Hellenic tongue ! 
Said the hero- oath, as well as 
Poets' songs the sweetest sung ! 
Have ye grown deaf in a day ? 
Can ye speak not yea or nay — 

Since Pan is dead ? 



Inclusions. 

Oh, wilt thou have my hand. Dear, to lie along in thine ? 

As a little stone in a running stream, it seems to lie and pine ! 

Now drop the poor pale hand. Dear, . . . unfit to plight with thine. 

Oh, wilt thou have my cheek. Dear, drawn closer to thine own ? 
My cheek is white, my cheek is worn, by many a tear run down. 
Now leave a little space. Dear, . . . lest it should wet thine owa 

Oh, must thou have my soul. Dear, commingled with thy soul ? — 

Red grows the cheek, and warm the hand, . . . the part is in the whole i • • t 

Nor hands nor cheeks keep separate, when soul is joined to soul. 



Hugh Stuart Boyd : Legacies. 

Three gifts the Dying left me : ^^schylus. 

And Gregory Nazianzen, and a clock 

Chiming the gradual hours out like a fiock 

Of stars, whose motion is melodious. 

The books were those I used to read from, thus 

Assisting my dear teacher's soul to unlock 

The darkness of his eyes I now, mine they mock. 

Blinded in turn, by tears : now, murmurous 

Sad echoes of my young voice, years agone, 

Entoning, from these leaves, the Graecian phrase, 

Return and choke my utterance. Books, lie down 

In silence of the shelf within my gaze I 

And thou, clock, striking the hour's pulses on. 

Chime in the day which ends these parting days ! 
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The Poet and the Bird : A Fable. 

Said a people to a poet — " Go out from among us straightway I 
While we are thinking earthly things, thou singest of divine. 

There's a little fair brown nightingale, who, sitting in the gateway, 
Makes fitter music to our ear, than any song of thine ! " 

The poet went out weeping — the nightingale ceased chanting ; 

"Now, wherefore, O thou nightingale, is all thy sweetness done?" 
" I cannot sing my earthly things, the heavenly poet wantir»g, 

Whose highest harmony includes the lowest under sun." 

The poet went out weeping — and died abroad, bereft there — 
The bird flew to his grave and died, amid a thousand wails : — 

And, when I last came by the place, I swear the mu ic left there 
Was only of the poet's song, and not the nightingale's. 
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MS. of Sonnet XIX. from ** Sonnets from the Portuguese " 

{Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Smith, Elder ^ Co.) 
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From "Sonnets from the Portuguese." 

I thought once how Theocritus had sung 

Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for years, 

Who each one in a gracious hand appears 

To bear a gift for mortals, old or young : 

And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 

I saw, in gradual vision through my tears, 

The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, . . • 

Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 

A shadow across me. Straightway I was 'ware. 

So weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 

Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair ; 

And a voice said in mastery while I strove, . . . 

"Guess now who holds thee ?"— " Death !" I said. But, there, 

The silver answer rang, ..." Not Death, but Love." 



The Sleep. 

He giveth His beloved sleep."— Psalm cxxvii. 2. 



«• 



Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Bom inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist's music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is. 
For gift or grace, surpassing this — 
" He giveth His beloved, sleep" ? 

What would we give to our beloved ? — 
The hero's heart, to be unmoved, 
The poet's star- tuned harp, to sweep, 
The patriot's voice, to teach and rouse, 
The monarch's crown, to light the brows. — 
" He giveth His beloved, sleep." 

What do we give to our beloved ? — 

A little faith, all undisproved, 

A little dust, to overweep. 

And bitter memories, to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake. — 

" He giveth His beloved, sleep." 

" Sleep soft, beloved ! " we sometimes say. 

But have no tune to charm away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep 

But never doleful dream again 

Shall break the happy slumber, when 

" He giveth His beloved, sleep." 

O earth, so full of dreary noises ! 
O men, with wailing in your voices ! 
O delved gold, the wailers heap ! 
O strife, O curse, that o'er it fall ! 
God makes a silence through you all, 
And "giveth His beloved, sleep." 
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his thought, whether the Ustener can follow h^n or not ; we know tiiat 
he liked "to dock the smaller parts-o'-speech." In those earHer ye;irs oi 
which we speak, he pursued with dignity, but with some disappoiiitiiient, 
the r6le of a man moved to sing to others in what they persisted in con- 
sidering no better than a very exasperating mode of pedestrian speech. So 
that the pure style in Browning, his exquisite melody when hu is melodious, 
his beauty of diction when he bends to classic forms, the freshness and 
variety of his pictures — all this was unobserved, or noted only with grudging 
and inadequate praise. 

Robert Browning (1812-1889) was the sun of Robert llrowning, a clerk In the 
Bank of England, and his wife, whose maiden name was Wiedemann, the daughter of 
a Hamburg merchant. He was born at Caiiil)erwell on the 7th of May i8r2. F.arly 
in infancy he showed a native fori:e of ihaniclcr, and soon btgan to make rhymes, at 

first under the influunct of 
liyron. In 1825, however, he 
bei^ame acquainted with the 
writings of Shelley and Kwis, 
and abandoned his Bvronism. 
He attended a seliot)! at I'eck- 
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for a very short lime lo 
classes at University College, 
Ijijulon), and be declined lo 
adopt any profession, bis de- 
sign from the first being to be 
a ])OL-t and nothing else. His 
earliest publication, Pauliiif, 
appeared anonym on sly in Janu- 
ary 1833, but fell still-born 
from the press. Browning 
spent ihe following winter 
in fit. Petersburg, wbere he 
wrote " Porphyria's Ij)vlt " 
and " Johannes Agricola.'' 
He then proceeded lo Italy, 
and saw Venice and perhaps 
Asolo for the first time. He returned to London, and in 1835 ^'^ published Parti- 
celsus. which introtluced him to the woild of letters. In 183(1, at the recjuesl of 
Macready, he wrote his tragedy of Strafford, which was printed and produced at 
Covent Garden Theatre in May 1837, hut only ran five nights. He was already writing 
Sordello, which he took with him unfinished when he started for Italy in 18 8 : and a 
great many of bis best lyrics l>elong to this year, .'•ordeilo was published in 1840, and 
was received with mockery : as the most tightly-rompres'^ed am] abstrusely dark of 
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cu<li, F'f'ie at the Fair, R.ui Cotton Nig/it-,^a/' C/iuxIrj, .Iristo/'/m^.s' ,lpoh;^y, an.l 

The Inn Album. Browning now gave himself up for sonic linic lo a study of the 
Greek dramatists, and in 1S77 -iroducetl, at the suggestion of Carljle, a grotesque 
version of the Agtimemnoii. In 1878 he received a great shock in the sudden 
deatli of his closest friend, Miss I'^gerton-Smith, The imjjression made on him 
by this event is recorded in La Siiisiaz. Later in tlie same year lie went to Italy 
again, for the first lime since his wife's death, and for the remainder of his life he 
visited Italy, and especially the Veiieto, as often and for as king a time as possihle. 
He was tiow universally famous at last, and for the closing ten years of his career he 
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speech, cordial in manner, gracious and conciliator)- in address, but subject to sudden 
fits of indignation which were like thunderstorms. In his long periods of foreign 
residence, be had acquired something of the mode and gesture of a Northern Italian. 

aO t* Jaw *i]5m^5^. ^ytv.**^ <trf-rt^ •'■w^A^ 




us. Note of Browning's on the Fly-leaf of ' Pauline" 



Fpom "A Toccata of Galuppi's." 

Well (and it was graceful of the.n) they'd break talk off and afford 
— She, to bite her mask's black velvet, he to finger on his sword. 
While you sat and played Toccatas, stately at the clavichord ? 

What? Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixtii^ diminished sigh on sigh. 
Told them something? Those suspensions, ihofe solulions — " Must we die?" 
Those commiserating sevenths — " Life might last ! we can but try 1" 

"Were you happy?" — " Yes." — "And are you still as happy?" — " Yes — and yoi 
— " Then more kisses "— " Did / slop them, when a million seemed so few ? " 
Hark — the dominant's persistence, till it must be answered to I 

So an octave struck the answer. Oh, they praised you, I dare say I 
" Brave flaluppi ! that was music ! good alike at grave and gay I 
I c:in abvays leave off talking, when I hear a master piay." 

Then they left you for their pleasure : ;^': .n due time, one by one, 
Some uith lives that came to nothing, some with deeds as « ell undone. 
Death stepped tacitly and took them where they never see the stm. 
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But when I sit do«Ti to rensnn— think to lalic my stnnd nor swerve 
Till I triumph o'er a secret wruiii,' from nature's dose reserve, 
In you come with your cold music, till I creep thro' every nene. 

Yes, you, like a ghostly cricket, creakinj; where a house was burned — 
" Uust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent what Venice earned I 
The soul, doubtless, is immortal — where a soul can be discerned. 

"Yours for instance, you know physics, something ofgeologj-, 
Mathematics are your pastime ; souls shall rise in their depree ; 
Butterflies may dread extinction — you'll not die, it cannot be 1 

"As for Venice and lis people, merely born to bloom and drop. 
Here on earth they bore their fruita{{c, minh and folly were the crop. 
What of soul was left, 1 wonder, when the kissing had to stop r 

" Uust and ashes ! " So you creak it, and I want the heart to scold. 
Dear dead women, with such hair, too— what's become of all the gold 
Used to hanji and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and grown old. 




Browning's Study in De Vere Gardens 

Fr^m a Drau-i,:g iy F. ilostheli^ 

[RefroJuieJ hi- /•^rmialoa o/Me.>!i!. SmilA. F/,i,r &' Cc.) 

From "Sordeu.o,' 
Lo, on a licalhy brown and nameless hill 
Ily sparkling Asolo, in mist and chill. 
Morning just up, higher and higher runs 
A child barefoot and rosy— See ! the sun's 
On the square castle's inner-court's green wall 
— Like the chine of some extinct animal 
Half-turned lo earth and flowers ; and ihro' the haze 
(Sai'c where s<jmc slender patches of grey mai^e 
Are lo l>e overleaped) that boy has crost 
The whole hillside of dew and powder-frost 
Malting the balm and mountain camomile : 
Up and up goes he, singing all the while 
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Some unintelligible words to beat 

The lark, God's poet, swooning at his feet, 

So worsted is he at " the few fine locks 

Stained like pale honey oozed from topmost rocks 

Sun-blanched the livelong summer."— All that's left 

Of the Goito lay I And thus bereft, 

Sleep and forget, Sordello ... in effect 

He sleeps, the feverish poet — I suspect 

Not utterly companionless ; but, friends, 

Wake up ; the ghost's gone, and the story ends 

I'd fain hope, sweetly— seeing, peri or ghoul, 

That spirits are conjectured fair or foul, 

Evil or good, judicious authors think 

According as they vanish in a Siink 

Or in a perfume : friends be frank ; ye snuff 

Civet, I warrant : really ? Like enough — 

Merely the savour's rareness— any nose 

May ravage with impunity a rose — 

Rifle a musk-pot and 'twill ache like yours : 

I'd tell you that same pungency ensures 

An after-gust, but that were overbold : 

Who would has heard Sordello's story told 
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Misconceptions. 

This is a spray the Bird clung to, 

Making it blossom with pleasure, 
Ere the high tree-top she sprung to. 

Fit for her nest and her treasure. 

Oh, what a hope beyond measure 
Was the poor spray's, which the flying feet hung to— 
So to be singled out, built in, and sung to I 

This is a heart the Queen leant on, 

Thrilled in a minute erratic, 
Ere the true bosom she bent on, 

Meet for love's regal dalmatic. 

Oh, what a fancy ecstatic 
Was the poor heart's, ere the wanderer went on — 
Love to be saved for it, proffered to, spent on I 

Home Thoughts from Abroad. 

Oh, to be in England 

Now that April's there, 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware. 

That the lowest boughs and the brush-wood sheaf 

Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf. 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 

In England — now ! 

And after April, when May follows, 
And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows — 
Hark ! where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray's edge — 
That's the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture ! 
And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children's dower, 
— Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower ! 

From "One Word More" (1855). 

Love, you saw me gather men and women. 
Live or dead or fashioned by my fancy. 
Enter each and all, and use their service. 
Speak from every mouth — the speech, a poem. 
Hardly shall I tell my joys and sorrows, 
Hopes and fears, belief and disbelieving : 
I am mine and yours — the rest be all men's, 
Karshook. Cleon, Norbert and the fifty. 
Let me speak this once in my true person, 
Not as Lippo, Roland or Andrea, 
Though the fruit of speech be just this sentence- 
Pray you, look on these my men and women. 
Take and keep my fifty poems finished ; 
Where my heart lies, let my brain lie also ! 
Poor the speech ; be how I speak, for all things. 
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Not but that you know me ! Lo, the moon's self! 
Here in London, yonder late in Florence, 
Still we find her face, the thrice-transfigured. 
Curving on a sky imbrued with colour, 
Drifted over Fiesole by twilight, 
Came she, our new crescent of a hair^s-breadth. 
Full she flared it, lamping Samminiato, 
Rounder 'twixt the cypresses and rounder. 
Perfect till the nightingales applauded. 
Now, a piece of her old self, impoverished. 
Hard to greet, she traverses the house-roofs, 
Hurries with unhandsome thrift of silver, 
Goes dispiritedly — glad to finish. 



The Lost Mistress. 

All's over, then — does truth sound bitter 

As one at first believes ? 
Hark, 'tis the sparrows' good-night twitter 

About your cottage eaves I 

And the leaf-buds on the vine are woolly, 

I noticed that, to-day ; 
One day more bursts them open fully 

— You know the red turns grey. 

To-morrow we meet the same then, dearest ? 

May I take your hand in mine ? 
Mere friends are we,— well, friends the merest 

Keep much that I resign : 

For each glance of the eye so bright and black. 
Though I keep with heart's endeavour,— 

Your voice, when you wish the snowdrops back, 
Though it stays in my soul for ever ! — 

^Yet I will but say what mere friends say, 

Or only a thought stronger ; 
I will hold your hand but as long as all may, 

Or so very little longer I 



Another Way of Love. 

June was not over, 

Though past the full, 
And the best of her roses 
Had yet to blow, 
When a man I know 
(But shall not discover, 

Since ears are dull. 
And time discloses) 
Turned him and said with a man's true air. 
Half sighing a smile in a yawn, as 'twere, — 
« If I tire of your June, will she greatly care ?" 
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Well, Dear, indoors with yoii ! 

True, serene deadness 
Tries ii man's temper. 

Whafs in the blossom 

June wears on her bosom ? 
Can it clear scores » ith yon ? 

Siveetness and redness, 

Go, let tne care for it greatly or slightly ! 

If June mends her Ijowers now, your hand left unsightly 

IJy plucking their roses — my June will do rightly. 

And after, for pastime, 
Ifjune be refulgent 
With flowers in completeness, 
All petals, no priikles, 
Delicious as tricUes 
Of wine poured ;it mass-time — 

And choose One indulgent 
To redness and siveetness : 
Or if, with experience of man and of spider, 
She use my June-iighlning, the strong insect-ridder, 
To stop the fresh spinning — why, June ii'ill consider. 



While these jjreat writers were \v;utiiij^ patiently for the public to turn f 
them, there occurred in our poetical literature a struggle between t!i 
sedative and the enthusiastic tc-mperamt'iit 
which has left a certain mark on its his- 
tory. The influence of Wordsworth and 
Southey in their old age was towards the 
encouragement of good sense and "the 
equipoise of reason " against an extravr:- 
gant ISyronism. During the reign cf 
William IV,, passion and enthusiasm wei e 
greatly out of mode, and the schimi <A 
poetic utility found a successful leacler ia 
Hkxky Taylor, who slreiuionsly ;Klvocatt;d 
the supremacy of reason over imagination 
and irregularity. From 1834, when the 
famous preface In his drama of Philip van 
Arteveldc appeared, the doctrine'^ of Taylor 
were almost paramount, until in 1J139 Puil.lP 
jAMiiS Bailky published his apocalyptic 
drama of Fcstus, fonnded not on Byron, 
however, but on (Joethe, in which a direct 
counterblast was blown, and the liberty of 
imaginative specvilatioii proclaimed as (rom 
a trumpet. This counleractidu, at a ver 
existence, claims a record lii l!ie bricfcTt on 
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